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HE utility and excellence of Biographical me- 
moirs, beſides the entertainment derived from 
an accurate account of thoſe perſons, who, during 
their lives, have attracted. public attention, muſt cer- 


tainly be obvious to all. A record of the ſeveral me- 


morable tranſactions of our anceſtors and predeceſ- 
ſors, is not only the greateſt monument that can be 
raiſed to their memory, but alſo ſerves as a ſtimulus 
to their ſucceſſors, who, if endued with any laud- 
able ambition, muſt certainly be anxious of leaving 
to their poſterity names equally famous and inſtruc- 


tive: ſuch were the ſtrong motives for publiſhing a 


New EDp1TIoN of the GENERAL BioGRAPHICAL 
D1cTIoNARY, containing illuſtrious characters of 
every nation, in alphabetical order, to render re- 
ferences the more eaſy ; and certainly as no work is 


fo intereſting, conſequently no work ſtands in need 


of a revival oftener, ſeeing, that in the ſpace of 
TEN or a DOZEN YEARS, there are not only oppor- 
A 2 | tunities 


\ 


render the lateſt edition of a 
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tunities of ſupplying deficiencies and cerrScung 


former errors, but likewiſe making ſuch additions as 
are abſolutely neceſſary, *or in that time how many 
lives of eminence and diſtinction, (as every annual 
obituary exhibits) drop off! an inſertion, therefore, 
of thoſe lives, in their 1 muſt certainly 

7ork of this kind the 
moſt valuable and pleaſing. To make room for 
theſe neceſſary additions, and ſtill to compriſe” the 
work in rather a narrower compaſs than the former 
edition, in order to fuit the convenience of the 
Public at large, was a taſk which required much 


conſideration ; however, by retrenching ſeveral ſu- 


perfluities, as unneceſlary notes, &c. or by uniting 
thoſe that were abſolutely neceſſary with the work 


Itſelf, except ſuch as would not admit the connec- 


tion, and alſo by adopting fuller pages, we have not 


only been enabled to include sEvERAL Lives of 


eminent Perſons LATELY DECEASED, but hkewiſe 
ſeveral others of ancient times, which have been omit- 
ted in the former Editions ; which Addenda, beſides : 
the improvement of many others, muſt certainly 
give a ſuperiority to the preſent, and render this new 

Edition univerſally acceptable. | 


To expatiate upon the merits of a Biographical 
mn like this, would not only be in us ridi- 
 culous, 


TL 
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culous, ſeeing that our moſt eminent authors (par- 


ticularly Dr. Johnſon) have already declared i its uti- 
lity, but likewiſe occupy more room than the na- 
ture of this work can admit. All who are willing 
to judge by compariſon, and which is certainly the 
faireſt mode of forming an opinion, muſt ſee, that 
thoſe ſeveral pages, which our predeceſſors have 
uſed in the commendation of their undertaking, we 
have devoted to the AccomPLisMENnT of ours, pre- 
ſuming that our Readers are already acquainted with 
the great advantages reſulting from a knowledge of 
Biography; or if not, that they ſoon will, by an 
immediate acquaintance with thoſe characters, in 
the courſe of our work, who have made it their 
schief ſtudy and delight 


It may not, ewt be amiſs to appriſe our 
Readers, that towards completing a New Edition of 
the General Biographical Dictionary, in order to re- 
move the redundancies, ſupply the defects, and cor- 


rect falſe dates, &c. we have carefully conſulted alt _ 


the extenſive publications of a fimilar tendency, the 
ſeveral memoirs of authors by their friends, and the 
works of thoſe authors themſelves, in order to avoid 
the partiality of friends; in ſhort, we have ſpared 
neither attention nor expence to render this edition 
the moſt accurate, the moſt complete, and the moſt 

extenſive, 
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extenſive, 1 in a rather leſs compaſs. Our 
Readers will ſee by the dates, the ſeveral New Lives 


which are added; as all ſince the year 1784 have never 


been publiſhed before in a work of this kind ſeve- 
ral of which have been written on purpoſe for this 
New Edition, and them materials collected from the 


beſt authorities. 


Preſuming that the woot will fubtciently' ſpeak ; 
for itſelf, any further remarks, which we can make, 
are wholly unneceſſary. —We ſhall therefore only 


- obſerve, that to the lives of all thoſe who have been 
diſtinguiſhed for their literary — is ſubjoined, 
faithful catalogues of their works—of thoſe who 
have rendered themſelves eminent for inventiohs, is 


added a liſt of their contrivances—in ſhort, no pains 
have been ſpared to immortalize every life, that has 


in any degree, contributed to the public welfare : 


the Stateſman, Politician, Divine, Author. Painter, 


Phyſician, Compoſ: er, Mechanic, &c. &c. are here 
delineated in the moſt I and impartial man- 
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ARSENS (Francis), lord of Someldyck and Spyck, 
was one of the greateſt miniſters for negotiation the 
United Provinces could ever boaſt of. Cornelius Aarſens 
his father was regiſter to the States; and being acquainted 
with Mr. du Pleſſis Mornay at the court of William prince of 
Orange, he prevailed upon him to take his ſon under him, with 
whom he continued ſome years. John Olden Barnevelt, who 
preſided over the affairs of Holland and all the United Provinces, 
fent him afterwards agent into France; where he learned to nego- 
tiate under thoſe profound politicians, Henry IV. Villeroy, Roſny, 
Silleri, Feannin, &c. ; and he acquitted himſelf ſo well as to ob- 
tain their approbation. Soon after he was inveſted with the cha- 
racter of ambaſſador, being the firſt who was recognized as ſuch by 
the French court; at which time Henry TV. declared that he Id 
take precedence next to the Venetian miniſter. He reſided in 
France fifteen years; during which time he received great marks 
of eſteem from the king, -who created him a knight and baron; 
and for this reaſon he was redeived amongſt the nobles of the 
Vol. I. B province 
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province of Holland. However, he became at length ſo odious 
to the French court, that they defired to have him recalled, He 


was afterwards deputed to Venice, and to ſeveral German and 


Italian princes, upon occaſion of the troubles in Bohemia: this 
was in 1620; “and it is to be obferved,” ſays Mr. Wicquetort, 
that the French king ordered the duke of Angouleme, the count 
of Methune, and Abbe des F-eaux, his three ambaſſadors, not 
to receive viſits from Mr. Aarſens, who came from the States 
of the United Provinces to negotiate with ſome German and 
Italian princes, upon the fame affairs of Bohemia for which the 
ambaſſadors of France had been deputed. The order ſent for 
this purpoſe ſignified, that it was not intended as any indignity to 


the States, with whom the king was deſirous to live always in 


friendſhip, but entirely upon account of Mr, Aarſens, for his 
having acted in a manner inconfiſtent with the intereft and dig- 
pity of his majeſty.” Mr. Aarſens was the firſt of three extra- 
ordinary amballadors ſent to England in 1620; and the fecond, 
in 1641. In this laſt embaſſy his colleagues were the lord of 


Brederode firſt ambaſfador, and Heemſvliet as third; they were 


to treat about the marriage of prince William, fon to the prince 
of Orange. He was alſo ambaſſador extraordinary at the nt 
court in 1624: and cardinal] Richelieu having juſt taken the admi- 
niſtratien into his hands, and knowing he was an able man, made 
uſe of him to ſerve liis own purpoſes. SEES 


Aarfens died in a very advanced age; and his ſon, who ſurvived ' 


him, was reputed the wealthieſt man in Holland. 

He has left very accurate and judicious memoirs of all thoſe 
embaſſies in which he was employed ; and it muſt be obſerved, that 
the various inſtructions given him by the States, and all the gre- 
dential letters he carried in his later embaſſies, were drawn by 
himſelf; * whence we may conclude,” ſays Mr. Wicquefort, “ that 
he. was the ableſt perſon in all that country, not only for con- 
ducting of negotiations, but for inſtructing ambaſſadors v hat to 
negotiate upon.” . 
Du Maurier, in his memoirs, ſays, * that he was of a ſpirit 
the moſt dangerous which ever aroſe in the United Provinces, 


and the more to be dreaded, as he concealed all the malevolence 
and artifice of foreign courts under the appearance of Dutch 


hluntneſs and ſimplicity; that he was vehement and perſuaſive, 
could advance arguments in favour of the worſt cauſes, had an 
intriguing genius, and had kept a ſecret correſpondence with ſome 
great men in France, whole conduct was not only ſuſpected, 
but highly offenſive, to the king; and that, having bribed the French 
_ amballador's ſecretary at the Hague, he thereby diſcovered the moſt 
ſecret deſigns of the French court.” By this account we may fee 
that Aarſens was a man of great hies, and had an excellent 
turn for political negotiations. | 5 
| by 2: AARSENS, 
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| ' AARTGEN—an eminent Painter. Tt 


4. AARSENS, or AERSENS (PETER), called by the Italians 
Pietro Longo from his tallneſs, was a celebrated painter, and, born 
at Amſterdam in 1519. His father, who was a itocking maker, 
meant to train him in his own way; but the mother, finding in 
him an inclination towards painting, was reſolved that her ſon 
fhould purſue his genius, even though the always were forced to 
ſpin for her livelihood + and to this the good man her huſband, we 
Cech for peace's ſake, at length conſented. His firſt maſter was 
Alart Claeſſer, an eminent painter in Amſterdam, under whom he 
ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf, that he ſoon engaged the attention of the 
: great. When he was about eighteen, he went to Boſſuin Hainault, 

; to view the pieces of ſeveral maſters: thence to Antwerp, where 
. ne married, and entered into the company of painters. He ex- 
1 cCelled very particularly in repreſenting a kitchen: but indeed he 

5 


excelled upon all kinds of ſubjects. An altar-piece of his, yizs 
a crucifix, ſetting forth an executioner breaking with an iron bar 
the legs ofthe thieves, &c. was prodigiouſly admired, This noble 
a piece was deſtroyed by the rabble in the time of the inſurrection 
anno 1566, although the lady of Sonneveldt in Alckmaer offered 
200 crowns for it's redemption, as the furious peaſants were bring» 
ing it out of the church: but they tore it to pieces, and trod 
it under foot. What pain to an artiſt to ſee his maſter-piece 
Aemolithed ! and indeed he afterwards complained of it to the po- 
pulace in terms of ſuch ſeverity, that more than once they were 
going to murder him. He Ge in 1585, leaving three ſons, 
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1 who ſucceeded in his profeſſion. He had a mean aſpect, which 
4 he did not amend by any attention to the exterior; for he al- 
ways appeared very meanly drelſed. _ > 
| - — — — 


AART CEN, or AERTGEN, a painter of merit, was the 
fon of a wool-comber, and born at Leyden in 1498. He worked 
at his father's trade till he was eighteen, and then, having diſ- 
covered a genius for deſigning, he was placed with Cornelius 
Engelhechtz, under whom he made a conſiderable progreſs in 
painting. [Te became fo diſtinguiſhed, that the celebrated Francis 
Floris went to Leyden out of mere curioſity to fee him. He 
found him inhabiting a poor half-ruined hait, and in a "eg mean 
ſtyle of living: he Blicied him to go to Antwerp, promiſing him 
wealth and rank ſuitable to his merit, but Aartgen refuſed, de- 
claring that he found more ſweets in his poverty than others did 


F in their riches. It was a cuſtom with this painter never to work 
Þ on Mondays, but to devote that day with his diſciples to the 
= bottle, He uſed to ſtroll about the ſtreets in the night, playing on 
8 the Geriidd flute; and in one of thoſe frolics he was drowned 

in 1564. EN | 
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ABBADIE (James), an eminent Proteſtant divine, born at 
Hay, in Berne, in the year 1658, as Niceron affirms in his Hi- 
ftory of Illuſtrious Men, though ſome ſay he was born in 1654. 
He ſtudied at Saumur, at Paris, and at Sedan ; at which laſt place 


he took the degree of D. D. Thence he went to Holland, and 


afterwards to Berlin at the deſire of count d'Eſpenſe, where he 


was made miniſter of the French church lately eſtabliſned by the 
elector of Brandenbourg. He reſided in this city for many years, 


and was always in high favour with the elector. The French 
ee FOR at Berlin was at firſt but thin; but, upon the revoca- 
tion © 

bourg. They were received with the greateſt humanity, ſo that 
Dr. Abaddie had in a little time a great charge, of which he 
took all poſſible care, and by his intereſt at court did many ſervices 
to his diſtreſſed countrymen. The eleQtor dying in 1688, Abbadie 


accepted of marſhal Schomberg's ere to go with him, firſt to 
t 


Holland, and then to England with the prince of Orange. In the 
autumn of 1689, he went with the marſhal to Ireland, where he 
continued till after the battle of Boyne in July 1690, in which his 
great patron was killed. This occaſioned his return to London, 
where he was appointed miniſter of the French church in the 
Savoy; and ſome time after he was promoted to the deanery of 
Killaloe in Ireland, which he enjoyed for many years. Having 
made a tour to Holland, in order to publiſh one of his books, ſoon 
after his return he was taken ill in London, and died in the pariſh 
of Mary-le-bon, Sept. 23, 1727. He was ſtrongly attached to the 
cauſe of king William, as appears by his elaborate defence of the 


Revolution, and his hiſtory of the Aſſaſſination Plot. He had great 
natural abilities, which he cultivated with true and uſeful learn- 


ing. He was a molt zealous defender of the primitive. doctrine 
of the Proteſtants, as appears by his writings ; and that ſtrong 
nervous eloquence, for which he was ſo remarkable, enabled him 
to enforce the doctrines of his profeſſion from the pulpit with 


great ſpirit and energy. 


- ———— — 
ABBOT {(Gzorcr), archbiſhop - of Canterbury, was born 


Oct. 29, 1592, at CON in Surrey. (*) He received the 


rudiments of his education at the place of his nativity, under the 
| 5 care 


(*) His father Maurice Abbot was 2 clothworker, and ſettled at Guildford, where he 
married Alice Marth ; he ſuffered a great deal for his ſtedfaſtneſs in the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, througn the means of Dr. Story, who was a great perſecutor of ſuch perſons in 
the reign of Queen Mary. The concluſion of their days, however, was more fortunate, 
They lived together 58 years, and enjoyed a very ſingular felicity in the ſucceſs of their 
children. Both died in the ſame year, 1606, within ten days of each other; he at the 
age of 86, and ſhe'80. They left behind them fix ſons; among which were George, 
afterwards the archbiſhop ; Robert their eldeſt, and Maurice the youngeſt, who will be 


the ſubjects of the two tollowing articles. 


the edit of Nantes, great numbers retired to Branden- 
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care of Mr. Francis Taylor, maſter of the free ſchool at Guildford, 
founded by Edward VI. From thence he was removed to Baliol 
college, Oxford. Nov. 29, 1503, he was eleCted probationer fel- 
low of his college; and having ſoon after entered into holy orders, 
he became a celebrated preacher in the univerſity. In 1 593) he 
took his degree of B. D. and proceeded doctor in that faculty in 

May, 1597 ; and, in the month of September of the ſame year, 
he was elected maſter of Univerſity college. About this time 
it was that the differences began between him and Dr. Laud, which 
ſubſiſted as long as they lived. In March 6, 1599, he was, in- 
ſtalled dean of Wincheſter : the year following he was choſen 
vice-chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, and a ſecond time in 
1603. In 1604, the tranſlation of the Bible now in uſe was begun 
by the direction of king James; and Dr, Abbot was the ſecond 
of eight divines of Oxtord, to whom the care of tranſlating the 
whole New Teſtament (except the Epiſtles) was committed, The 
year following he was a third time vice-chancellor, In 1608, 
died his great patron Thomas Sackville, earl of Dorſet, lord high 
treaſurer of England, and chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford. 
After his deceaſe, Dr. Abbot became chaplain to George Hume, 
earl of Dunbar, and treaſurer of Scotland; with whom he went to 
that kingdom, to aſſiſt in eſtabliſhing an union between the kirk 
of Scotland and the church of England; and in this affair he 


behaved with ſo much addreſs and moderation, that it laid the 


foundation of all his future preferment. When he was at Edin- 
burgh, a proſecution was commenced againſt one George Sprot, 
for having been concerned in Gowry's conſpiracy eight years 

A long account of this affair, with a narrative prehxed by 
Dr. Abbot, was publiſhed at London, to ſatisfy the public about 
this matter, which had hitherto appeared doubtful and myſterious. 
Abbot's behaviour in Scotland ſo much pleaſed king James, that 
he ever after paid great deference to his advice and counſel, Upon 
the death of Dr. Overton, biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
the king named Dr. Abbot for his ſucceſſor ; and he was ac- 
cordingly conſecrated biſhop of thoſe two united ſees, in De- 
cember, 1609. About a month afterwards, he was tranſlated 
to the ſee of London, vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Ravis. 
Upon the deceaſe of Dr. Richard Bancroft, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, on Nov. 2, 1010, his majeſty nad a new opportunity 
of teſtifying his eſteem for D?. Abbot, and accordingly raiſed him 


to the archiepiſcopal ſee. He became now in the higheſt favour 


both with prince and people, and was concerned in all the great 


affairs both of church and ſtate. However, he never appeared 


over fond of power, nor did he endeavour to carry his prerogative 
as primate of England to any great height; yet he ſhewed a ſteady 
relolution in the maintenance of the rights of the high-commiſſion- 
court, and would not ſubmit to lord Coke's prohibitions. Being 

2 man 
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a man of moderation in his odinciples, he greatly diſpleaſed ſome 
of the high churchmen ; but he had as great concern for the church 
as any of them, when he thought it really in danger. His great 
zeal for the Proteſtant religion made him a ſtrenuous promoter o 
the match between the Elector Palatine and the princeſs Elizabeth, 
which was accordingly concluded and ſoleranized Feb. 14, 1612, 
the archbiſhop performing the ceremony on a Rage erected in the 
royal chapel. On the 1eth of April, his electoral highneſs ſet out 
fox Germany: before his departure, he made a preſent of plate to 
the archbiſhop, of the value of a thouſand pounds; and, as a 
mark of his confidence, he wrote a letter 40 him from Canterbury, 

. informing him of the grounds of that diſcontent with which he 1 
left England. About this time the famous Hugo Grotius came bo. 
over to England, to endeavour to give his majeſty a better opinion 
of the Remonſtrants, as they then began to be called: we have a 
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3619, fir Nicholas Kempe laid the firſt ſtone of the hoſpital at 
Guildford; the archbiſhop, who was preſent, afterwards endowed _ 
it with lands to the value of three hundred pounds per annum 
one hundred of which was to be employed in ſetting the poor to 
work, and the remainder for the maintenance of a maſter, twelve 


very ſingular account of the man, and of his negotiation, in 2 
letter from the archbiſhop to fir Ralph Winwood. In the fol- 
Jowing year happened the famous caſe of divorce betwixt the lady 4 
Frances Howard, daughter of the earl of Suffolk, and Robert earl 1 
of Effex : this affair has been by many conſidered as one of the 1 
greateſt blemiſhes of king James's reign, but the part acted therein 5 
by the archbiſhop added much to the reputation he had already ac- Y 
guired for incorruptible integrity. In 1618, the king publiſhed a 4 
declaration, which he ordered to be read in all churches, permitting 5 
ſports and paſtimes on the Lord's day: this gave great uneaſineſs 3 
| to the archbithop ; who, happening to be at Croydon when it came 4 
thither, had the courage to forbid its- being read. On April 5, 2 
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ö brothers, and eight ſiſters, who have blue cloaths, and gowns of 

| the ſame colour, and half a crown a week each. Oct. 29, being 

the anniverſary of the biſhop's birth, is commemorated here, and 

| the archbiſhop of Canterbury for the time being is the viſitor of 

4 the hoſpital, Towards the end of this year, the Elector Palatine 3 

4 accepted of the crown of Bohemia, which occaſioned great diſ- Z 
putes in King James's councils: ſome were defirous that his ma- $ 
| jeſty ſhould not interfere in this matter, foreſeeing that it would 7 
| | produce a war in Germany; others again were of opinion, that 3 
i natural affection to his fon and daughter, and a juſt concern for ox 
if the Proteſtant intereſt, ought to engage his majeſty to ſupport the L 
il new election. The latter was the archbiſhop's ſentiment ; and not be 
ii being able at that time to attend the privy council, he wrote his S 


mind with great boldneſs and freedom to the ſecretary of ſtate. 
The archbiſhop being now in a declining ſtate of health, uſed in 
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= . ecllary for the peace of the church, or the prerogative of 1he crown, 


the lord chief juſtice, and Dr. Steward, thought it ſhould be done 


ll... at. 8 


or- Archbiſhop.” 8 
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the ſummer to go to Hampſhire for the ſake of recreation; and 
being invited by lord Zouch to hunt in his park at Branzill, he 
met there with the greateſt misfortune that ever befel him; for he 
accidentally killed my lord's keeper, by an arrow from a croſs» 
bow, which he {hot at one of the deer. This accident threw him 
inte a deep melancholy ; and he ever afterwards kept a monthly 
faſt on Tueſday, the ay on which this fatal miſchance happened. 
He ſettled an annuity of 20l. on the widow. There were ſeveral 
perſons who took an advantage of this misfortune to leſſen him in 
the king's favour ; but his majeſty ſaid, “ An angel might have 
miſcarried in this ſort.” His enemies alledging that he had in- 
ourred an irregularity, and was thereby incapacitated for performs» 
ing the offices of a primate, the king directed a commiſſion to ten 
perſons, to inquire into this matter. The points referred to their 
deciſion were, 1. Whether the archbiſhop was irregular by the 
fact of involuntary homicide? 2. Whether that act might tend 
to ſcandal in a churchman? 3. How his grace ſhould be reſtored, 
in caſe the commiſſioners ſhould: find him irregular? All agreed 
that it could not be otherwiſe done than by reſtitution from the 
king; but they varied in the manner. The biſhop of Wincheſter, 


by the king, and by him alone. The lord keeper, and the bi- 
ihops of London, Rocheſter, Exeter, and St. David's, were for a 
commiſfion from the king directed to ſome biſhops. Judge Dod- 
deridge and fir Henry Martin were deſirous it ſhould be done both 
ways, by way of caution. - The king accordingly paſſed a pardon 
and diſpenſation ; by which he aſſoilzied the archbilhop of all ir- 
regularity, ſcandal or infamation, and declared him capable of all 
the authority of a primate. The archbiſhop thence forward ſel- 
dom aſſiſted at the council, being chiefly hindered by his inßirmi- 
ties; but in the king's laſt illneſs he was ſent for, and attended 
with great conſtancy, till his majeſty expired on the 27th of 
March, 1625. He performed the ceremony of the coronation of 
king Charles I. though very infirm and much troubled with the 
gout. He died at Croydon, Aug. 5, 1633, aged 7I years; and. 
was buried in the chapel of our lady, within the church dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity at Guildford. 
The archbiſhop thewed himſelf, in moſt circumſtanges of his life, 
a man of great moderation to all parties; and was deſirous that 
the clergy. thould attract the eſteem of the laity by the ſanity of 
their manners, rather than claim it as due to their function. His 
notions and principles, however, not ſuiting the humour. of. ſome 
writers, have drawn upon him many ſevere reflections, = 
Dr. Wellwood aſſerts, that he was a perſon of wonderful temper 
and moderatien ; and in. all his conduct ſhewed an unwillingneſs 
to ſtretch the act of uniformity beyond what was abſolutely ne- 
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turned for a court, though otherwiſe of conſiderable learning and 
genteel education, he either could not, or would not, ſtoop to the 
humour of the times; and now and then, by an unſeaſonable ſtiff. 
neſs, gave occaſion to his enemies to repreſent him as not well in- 


clined to the prerogative, or too much addicted to a popular in- 


tereſt ; and therefore not fit to be employed in matters of govern- 
ment, As to the archbiſhop's learning and abilities as a writer, 
they have in general been conſidered as reſpectable, and ſuch as did 


him great honour. © The following is a liſt of his writings, as they 


were publiſhed : 1. Quzſtiones ſex, totidem prælectionibus in ſcho- 
la theologica Oxoniz, pro forma habitis, diſcuſſæ et diſceptatæ, 
anno 1597, in quibus e facra ſcriptura et patribus quid ſtatuen- 
dum fit definitur ; Oxoniz, 1598, 4to. Francaforti, 1616, 4to.— 
2. Expoſition on the prophet Jonah, in certain ſermons preached 
in St, Mary's church in Oxford ; London, 1600.—3. His anſwer 


to the queſſ ions of the citizens of London, in January, 1600, 


concerning Cheapſide croſs ; London, 1641. The croſs in Cheap- 
ſide was taken down in the year 1600, in order to be repaired ; 


and upon this occaſion the citizens of London deſired the advice of 


both univerſities, Whether the croſs ſhould be re-ereted or not? 
Dr. Abbot, as vice-chancellor of Oxford, faid, that the crucifix 
with the dove upon it ſhould not be again ſet up, but approved 
rather of a pyramid or ſome other ſimple ornament. Thus deter- 


' mination was conſiſtefit with his own practice, when in his ſaid 


office he cauſed ſeveral ſuperſtitious pictures to be burnt in the 
market-place in Oxford. —4. The reaſons which Dr. Hill hath 
brought for the upholding of papiſtry, unmaſked and ſhewed to be 
very weak; Oxon, 1604.—5. A preface to the examination of 


George Sprot.—6. A ſermon preached at Weſtminſter, May 26, 


1608, at the funeral of Themas earl of Dorſet, late lord high 


treaſurer of England, on Ifaiah xl. 6. London, 1608.—7, Tranſ- 


lation of part of the New Teſtament, with the reſt of the Oxford 
divines, 1011.—8. Some memorials touching the nullity, betwixt 
the earl of Eſſex and his lady, pronounced September 25, 1613, 


at Lambeth, and the difficulties endured in the ſame. To this is 


added, Some obſervable things ſince September 25, 1613, when 
the ſentence was given in the cauſe of the earl of Kilex, continued 


unto the day of the marriage, December 26, 1613, which alſo 


appears to have been written by his grace; and to it is joined, the 
ſpeech intended to be ſpoken at Lambeth, September 25, 1613, 
by the archbiſhop, when it came to his turn to declare his mind 
concerning the nullity of the marriage.—9g. A brief deſcription of 
the whole world; London, 1634.—10. A ſhort apology tor arch- 
biſhop Abbot, touching the death of Peter Hawkins, dated Octo- 


der 8, 1621.—11. Treatiſe of perpetual viſibility and ſucceſſion of 


the true church in all ages; London, 1924, 4to.—12. A nar- 


rative 


any farther than conduced to the good of the ſtate. Being not wall | 
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rative containing the true cauſe of his ſequeſtration and diſgrace 
at court, 1627. 13. Hiſtory of the maſſacre in the Valtoline. 
14. His judgment of bowing at the name of Jeſus; Ham 
burgh, 1632. | | 
ABBOT (Maurice), youngeſt brother to the archbiſhop, and 
born at Guildford, and bred to trade in London, where he became 
an eminent merchant, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the direction of 
the affairs of the Eaſt India company, and in the moſt public-ſpi- 
rited extenſion of the national commerce. He was employed as a 
commiſſioner in the treaty concluded July 7, 1619, with the Dutch 
4 Eaſt India company reſpecting the commerce to the Molucca iſlands, 
N one of the moſt memorable tranſactions of that reign, and in con- 
ſequence of that treaty accompanied fir Dudley Diggs to Holland 
min 1620, to negotiate the recovery of the goods of ſome Engliſh 
© rnerchants. In 1623, he was one of the farmers of the cuſtoms, 
and in 1624 one of the council for ſettling and eſtabliſhing Virginia. 
When Charles I. aſcended the throne, Mr. Abbot was the firſt 
perſon that was honoured with knighthood. In 1625 he was 
elected into parliament for the city of London; and in 1627 was 
choſen ſheriff. In 1635 he erected a noble monument at Guildford 
to the memory of his brother the archbiſhop. In 1638 he was 
lord mayor of London, and died Jan. 10, 1638; leaving one fon, 
George.“ He was a man of an amiable e and his love for 
trade was rewarded with proportionate ſucceſs. | 


- 


ABBOT a eldeſt brother to the archbiſhop, was born 
alſo in the town of Guildſord, in 1560; bred up under the ſame 
ſchoolmaſter there; and afterwards ſent to Baliol college, Oxford. 
In 8582, he took his degree of M. A. and ſoon became a celebrat- 
ed preacher ; and to this talent he chiefly owed his preferment. 
Upon his firſt ſermon at Worceſter, he was choſen lecturer in that 
city, and ſoon after rector of All Saints in the ſame place. John 
Stanhope, eſq. happening to hear him preach at Paul's-croſs, was 
ſo pleaſed with him, that he immediately preſented him to the rich 
living of Bingham, in Nottinghamſhire. In 1599, he took his 
degree of D. D. and, in the beginning of king James's reign, was 
appointed chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty; who had ſuch an 
| opinion 

George Abbot was elected probationer fellow of Merton College, 1624, and 
admitted LL. B. 1630. Wood, in his life of archbiſhop Abbot, mentions a third 
George; but there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the two Georges he ſpeaks of were the ſame 
perſon, who appears to haye been author of—1, The whole Book of Job paraphraſed, 
Sc. Lond. 1640.—2. Vindiciæ Sabbathi, 1641, 4to.—g. Brief Notes upon the whole 
Book of Pſalms, 1631; and ſome other things. He married a daughter of Col. Pu- 
refoy, of Caldecote-hall, Warwickſhire ; whoſe houſe he gallantly defended, by the 


help of the ſervants only, againſt the attacks of the Princes Rupert and Maurice with 
18 troops of horſe, He died Feb. 4, 1648, in his 44th year, 
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opinion of him as a writer, chat he ordered the doctor's book, 
« De Antichriſto,” to be printed with his own commentary upon 
part of the Apocalypſe. In 1609, he was elected maſter of 
Baliol college; which truſt he diſcharged with the utmoſt care 
and affiduity, by his frequent lectures to the ſcholars, by his 
continual preſence at public exerciſes, and by promoting temper- 
ance in the ſociety. In November, 1610, he was made preben- 
dary of Normanton in the church of Southwell ; and in 1612, his 
majeſty appointed him regius profcffor of divinity at Oxford; in 
which ſtation he acquired the character of a profound divine, though 
a more moderate Calviniſt than either of his two predeceſſors in 
the divinity-chair, Holland and Humphrey; ror he countenanced 
the ſublaplarian tenets concerning predeftination. In one of his- 
ſermons before the univerſity, where he was profeſſor, he thus 
points out the oblique methods then practiſed by ſome perſons, 
who ſecretly favoured Popery, to underinine the Reformation. 
There were men,” ſavs he, „who, under pretence of truth, and 
preaching againſt the Puritans, ſtruck at the heart and root of 
that faith and religion now eſtabliſhed amongſt us; which was 
the very practice oi Parſons' and Campian's counſel, When they 9 
eame hither .to ſeduce young (iudents; who, afraid to be expelled L i 
if they ſhould openly profeſs their converſion, were directed to 3 
ſpeak freely againſt the Puritans, as what would ſuffice; ſo theſe 1 
do not expect to be accounted Papiſts, becauſe they ſpeak only 2 
" againſt Puritans, but becauſe they are indeed Papiſts, they ſpeak: 1 
nothing againſt them: or if they do, they beat about the buth, & 
and that ſoftly too, for fear of diſquieting the birds that are in it.” 5 
Dr. Laud, then preſent, was ſo much {uſpsRed to be one of thoſe 
perſons here hinted at, that the whole auditory applied theſe re- - 
flections to him; nay, Laud himſelf wrote a letter to the bithop of [2 
Lincoln, complaining, “ that he was fain to fit patiently at the 
6 rehearſal of this ſermon, though abuſed almoſt an hour ſogether, 
«« being pointed at as he fat ; yet would have taken no notice of it, 
& but that the whole univerſity applied it to him; and his friends 
« told him, he ſhould fink in his credit, if he anſwered not Dr. 
% Abbot in his own: nevertheleſs, he would be patient, and de- 
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if decay, through the negligence and covetouſneſs of the clergy be- 
It longing to it: however, he found means to draw five hundred 
| pounds from the prebendaries, which he applied to the — 


« fired his lord{hip would vouchſafe him ſome ditection.' But as 5 
itt Laud made no anſwer, it is likely the biſhop adviſed him againſt it. 3 
| The fame of Dr. Abbot's lectures became very great; and thoſe 1 
| which he gave upon the ſupreme power of Kings againſt Bellar- 5 
= mine and Suarez fo much pleaſed his majeity, that, when the ſee - 7 
itt :. Saliſbury became vacant, he named him to that bithoprick ; and ©, 
" be was conſecrated by his own brother at Lambeth, Dec. 3, 1615. 1 
1 When he came to Saliſbury he found the cathedral running to 5 
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of this church. He then gave himſelf up to the duties of his fune- 
tion with great diligence aad aſſiduity, viſiting his whole dioceſe in 
perſon, and preaching every Sunday, whillt health would permit, 
which was not long; tor his ſedentary life, and cloſe application 


to {tudy, brought upon him the gravel and ſtone, of which he died 


March 2, 1617, in- the 58th year of his age. He did not fill the 
ſee quite two years and three months; and was one of the five. 
biſhops, which Saliſbury had in fix years. He was buried oppolite 
to the bilhop's feat in the cathedral. Dr. Fuller, ſpeaking of the 
two brothers, ſays, „that George was the more plauſible preacher, 
Robert the greateſt ſchoiar ; George the abler ſtateſman, Robert 
the deeper divine; gravity did frown in George, and ſmile in 
Robert.” Robert had been twice married, and his ſecond mar- 
riage gave ſome diſplealure to the archbithop, He left one fon, 
and one danghteg; Martha, who was marrie to Sir Nathaniel 
Brent, warden of Merton college in Oxford. a 1 

Dr. Abbot wrote the following pieces: MThe mirror of 
popiſh ſubtilties: 2. Ihe exaxation of the kingdom and prieſt- 
hood of Chriſt, a ſermon on the t1ioth plalm. 3. A demonſtra- 


tion of Antichriſt. 4. Defence of the reformed catholic of Mr. W. 


Perkins, againſt the bailard countef-catholic of Dr. William Biſhop, 
{ſeminary pricſt. 5. The old way, a ſermon. 6. The true an- 
cient Roman Catholic. 7. Antilogia : adverſus apologiam An- 
dreæ Eudæmon Johannis Jeſuitæ, pro Henrico Garnetto Jeſuito 
proditore, 1013. 8. De gratia & perſeverantia ſanctorum, exerei- 
tationes habit in academia Oxonienſi, 1618. 9. In Ricardi 
Thomſoni, Angli-Belgici Diatribam, de amiſlione & interceſſione 
juſtificationis & grati, animadverſio brevis, 1618. 10. De 
ſuprema poteltate regia, exercitationes habitæ in academia Oxo- 
nienſi contra Rob. Bellarmine, 1619. „ 

He alſo left behind him ſeveral manuſcripts, which Dr. Corbet 
made a preſent of to the Bodleian library. 

—ů—— * 


ABELARD (PtT#R), one of the moſt celebrated doctors of the 


twelith century, was born in the village of Palais, fix miles from 
Nantz, in Britany. Being of an acute genius, he applied himſelf 


to logic with more ſucceſs than to any other ſtudy; and travelled to 
ſeveral places on purpoſe to exerciſe himſelf in this ſcience, diſ- 
puting wherever he went, diſcharging his ſyilogiſms on all ſides, 
and ſeeking every opportunity to ſignalize himſelf in diſputation, 
He finiſhed his ſtudies at Paris; where he found that famous pro- 
feſſor of philoſophy Wi'lam de Champeaux, with whom he was 
at firſt in high favour, but did not continue ſo long; for this pro- 
feſſor, being puzzled to anſwer the ſubtle objections ſtarted by 
Abelard, grew at laſt out of humour, and began to hate him. The 
ſchool ſoon ran into parties: the ſenior pupils, out of envy to 
&bclard, joined with their maſter : which only heightened the 
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| preſumption of our young philoſopher, who now began to think 3 
| himſelf completely qualified to inſtruct others, and for this pur- # 
[| pole erected an academy at Melun, where the French court then * 
it - refided. Champeaux uſed every method in his power to hinder the 1 
0 eſtabliſhment of this ſchool; but his oppoſition only promoted the 5 
li | ſucceſs of his rival. The fame of this new logical profeſſor ſpread 1 
jil greatly, and eclipſed that of Champeaux ; and Abelard was ſo : 0 
i much elated, that he removed his ſchool to Corbeil, that he might | © 
i haraſs his enemy the cloſer in more frequent diſpufations : but his _ 
Wi exceſſive application to ſtudy brought upon him an illneſs, which 1 
I! obliged him to remove to his native air. After two years ſtay in "8 
| | > Britany, he returned to Paris; where Champeaux, though he had = 
h k) reſigned his profeſſorſhip, and was entered among the canons re- 5 
10 gular, yet continued to teach amongſt them. Abelard diſputed WS 
1 againſt him on the nature of univerfals with ſuch ſtrength of ar- Y 
| ument, that he obliged him to renounce his opinion, which was A 
1 abſtracted Spinoziſm unexplained. This brought the monk into 5 
bl |) ſuch contempt, and gained his antagoniſt ſo much reputation, that 55 
14 the lectures of the former were wholly deſerted; and the profeſſor 3 
4 himſelf, in whoſe favour Champeaux had reſigned, gave up the 8 
ll) chair to Abelard, and became one of his hearers. But no ſooner - 

1 was he raiſed to this dignity, than he found himſelf more and more 3 
ll | expoſed tœthe darts of envy. The canon-regular got the profeſſor, - 
who had given up the chair to Abelard, to be diſcarded, under pre- i 

18 text of his having been guilty of ſome obſcene practices; and one, uo 
J. who was a violent enemy to Abelard, ſucceeded. Abelard, upon 2 
| ſ this, left Paris, and went to Melun, to teach logic as formerly; 'F 
0 but did not continue there long: for as ſoon as he heard that 'X 

Champeaux was retired toa village with his whole community, he 85 
| if poſted himſelf on mount St. Genevieve, and there erected his ſchool - | 
| like a battery againit the profeſſor, who taught at Paris. Cham- 1 
| | | peaux, finding his friend thus beſieged in his ſchool, brought back 3 

the canons- regular to their convent; but this, inſtead of extricat- 8 
ing him, was the cauſe of his being deſerted by all his pupils; and 1 
ll ſoon after this poor philoſopher entered into a convent. belard 1 

| and Champeaux were now the only antagoniſts, and the ſenior was * 
1 | far from having the advantage. Before the conteſt was finiſhed, 5 
| | | Abelard was obliged to go to ſee his mother; who, after the exam- A 

i ple of her hutband, was about to retire to a cloyſter. At his return 5 
14 to Paris, he found his rival promoted to the biſhoprick of Chalons; Y 
0 1 ſo that now having it in his power to give up his ſchool Without I 
1 the imputation of flying from the field, he reſolved to apply him- tf 
14 ſelf Wolly to the fludy of divinity; and for this purpoſe removed to 1 
1 Laon, where Anſelm gave lectures on theology with great applauſe. 3 
1 Abelard, however, upon hearing him, conceived no opinion bf 1 
| | | his capacity; and therefore, inſtead of attending his lectures, he 1 
128 reſolyed to read divinity to his fellow-ſtudcnts. He accordingly NY 
j ES e explained 1 
1 | ' 
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1 explained the prophecies of Ezekiel in ſuch a ſatisfactory manner, 
| that he ſoon had a crowded audience: which raiſed the jealouſy of 
$ Anſelm to ſuch a degreee, that he ordered Abelard to leave off his 
Z lectures. Abelard upon this returned to Paris, where he explained 
3 Ezekiel in public with ſo much ſucceſs, that in a ſhort time he 
15 begame as famous for his knowledge in divinity as in philoſophy; 
1 and his encouragement was ſo conſiderable, that he was enabled to 
4 live in great affluence. That he might enjoy all the ſweets of life, 
1 he thought it neceſſary to have a miſtreſs; and accordingly fixed 


his affections on Heloiſe, a canon's niece, preferably to a number 
of virgins and married women, into whole good graces, he ſays, 
he could eaſily have inſinuated himſelf. The canon, whoſe name 
was Fulbert, had a great paſſion for money, and vehemently deſired 
” Bf to have Heloiſe a woman of learning: which diſpoſition of the 
| uncle Abelard contrived to make ſubſervient to his deſign. “ Al- 
| low me (ſaid he to Fulbert) to board in your houſe ; and I will pay 
74 you whatever ſum you demand in conſideration: thereof.” The 
5 ſimple uncle, thinking he ſhould now furniſh his niece with an 
able preceptor, who, inſtead of putting him to expence, would pay 
= largely for his board, fell into the ſnare; and requeſted Abelard to 
- | inſtruct her day and night, and to uſe compulſion in caſe ſhe ſhould 
| prove negligent. The preceptor gave himſelf no concern to fulfil 
the expectations of Fulbert ; he ſoon ſpoke the language of love to 
his fair diſciple; and, inſtead of explaining authors, amufed him- 
ſelf in kiſſing and toying with his lovely pupil. Under pretence 
of learning (lays he) we devoted ourſelves wholly to love; and our 
3 {tudies furniſhed us with that privacy and retirement, which our 
: paſſion deſired. We would open our book, but love became the 
h only leſſon; and more kiſſes were exchanged, than ſentences ex- 
plained. ] put my hand oftener to her boſom than to the book; 
and our eyes were more employed at gazing at each other, than 
looking at the volume. That we might be the leſs ſuſpected, I 
ſometimes beat her, not out of anger, but love ; and the ſtripes 
were {weeter than the moſt fragrant, ointments.” Having never 
taſted ſuch joys before, they gave themſelves up to them with the 
greateſt tranſport ; ſo that Abelard now performed the functions 
of his public office with great remiffneſs, for he wrote nothing but 
amorous verſes. His pupils, perceiving his lectures much altered 
for the worſe, quickly gueſſed the cauſe; but the ſimple Fulbert 
was the laſt perſon who diſcovered Abelard's intrigue. He would 
not at firſt believe it; but his eyes being at length opened, he 
obliged his boarder to quit the family, Soon after, the niece, 
finding herſelf pregnant, wrote to her lover, who adviſed her to 
leave Fulbert. She complied with the advice of Abelard, who ſent 
her to his ſiſter's houſe in Britany, where ſhe was delivered of a 
fon ; and, in order to pacify the canon, Abelard offered to marry 
Heloiſe privately. This propoſal pleaſed the uncle, 0 the 
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niece; who, from a eee e in Na A choſe rather 
to be the miſtreſs than the wife of Abelard. At length, however, 
ſhe conlented to a private marriage; but even after this would, 
on ſome occaſions, affirm with an path that ſhe was fil | unmar- 
_ Fulbert, being more deſirous of divulging the marriage, to 

off the aſperfion brought upon the family, than of keeping his 
ole with Abelard not to mention it, often abuſed his niece, 
when ſhe abſolutely denied her being Abelard's wife. Her huſ- 
band thereupon ſent her to the monaltery of Argenteuil ; where, 
at his deſire, ſhe put on a religions habit, but not a veil. Heloiſe's 
relations, looking upon this as a ſecond piece of treachery in Abe- 
lard, were tranſported to ſuch a degree of reſentment, that they 
hired ruffians, who forcing into his chamber by night, deprived 
him of his manhood. This infamous treatment forced Abelard to 
a cloyſter, there to concea] his confuſion; fo that it was ſhame, and 
not devotion, which made him put on the habit in the abbey of 
St. Dennis. The diſorders of this houſe, where the abbot ex- 
ceeded the reſt of the monks in impurity as wall as in dignity, ſoon 
drove Abelard from thence; for, having taken upon him to cen- 
ſure their behaviour, he thereby became ſo obnoxious, that they 
deſired to get rid of him. He retired next to the territories of the 
count of Champagne, where he gave public lectures; and drew 
together ſuch a number of hearers, that the other profeſſors, whoſe 


pupils left them to go to Abelard, being ſtung with envy, began 


to raiſe perſecutions againſt him. He had two formidable enemies 
in Laon, who perceiving the prejudices/done to their ſchools in 
Rheims by his great reputation, fought an opportunity to ruin him; 
and they were at laſt furniſhed with one by his treatiſe on the 
Trinity, where they pretended to have difcovered a moſt dreadful 
hereſy. Upon this they prevailed on their archbiſhop to call a 
council at Soiſſons, in the year 1121: which, without allowing 
Abelard to make his defence, ſentenced him to throw the book 
into the flames, and to ſhut himſelf up in the cloyſter of St. Me- 
dard. Soon after he was ordered to return ts the convent of St. 
Dennis : where, happening to ſay, that he did not believe their St. 
Dennis to be the Areopagite mentioned in ſcripture, he expoſed 
himſelf to the abbot ; who was overjoyed with the opportunity of 
blending a ſtate crime with an accuſation of falſe doctrine. The 
abbot immediately called a chapter; and declared, that he was 
going to deliver up to the fecular power a man, who had audaci- 
ouſly trampled on the glory and diadem of the kingdom. Abelard, 
knowing theſe menaces were not to be deſpiſed, fled by night into 
Champagne; and, after the abbot's death, obtained leave to lead 
2 monaſtic life wherever he pleaſed. He now retired to a ſolitude 
in the dioceſe of Troies, and there built an oratory, which he 
named the Paraclet ; where great numbers of pupils reſorted to 


him. This revived that * by which he had been ſo often per- 
ſecuted; 


* 
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ſecuted; and he now fell into the moſt dangerous hands: for he 
drew upon himſelf the fury and malice of St. Norbert and St. Ber- 
nard, who had ſet up for being reſtorers of the ancient diſeipline, 
and were enthuſiaſts whom the populace followed as new apoſtles. 
- They raifed ſuch calumnies againſt him, as hurt him greatly with 
his principal friends; and thoſe, who {till continued to eſteemhim, 
durit not ſhew him any outward marks of their friendſhip; His 
life became ſo unealy to him, that he was upon the point of flyi 
to ſome. country where Chriſtianity was not profeſſed ;. but fate 
determined otherwiſe, and he was brought anew amongſt Chriſ- 
tians, and monks worſe than Turks. The monks of the abbey 
of Ruis, in the dioceſe of Vannes, having choſen him their ſu- 
perior, he now hoped he was got into a quiet aſylum ; but it ſoon 
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4 appeared, that he had only exchanged one evil for another. He 
+ endeavoured to reform tne corrupt manners ot the monks, and took 
5 the revenues of the abbey out of their hands; fo that they were 
2 now obliged to maintain their concubines and their children at 


their own expence. This {tri& though laudable behaviour raiſed 
a great ſpirit againſt him, and brought him into many dangers. 
About this time the abbot of St. Dennis having expelled the nuns 
from Argenteuil, Abelard, in pity to Heloiſe, their priorels, made 
her a preſent bf the Paraclet ; where ſhe took up her reſidence with 
ſome of her lifter nuns. After this he made ſeveral journeys from 
Brittany to Champagne, to ſettle Heloile's atfairs, and to relax 
himſelf from the cares and uncaſineſs he met with in his abbey; 
ſo that, notwithſtanding the horrid uſage he had received by means 
of Heloiſe's relations, they ſtill fprea'l malicious calumnies againſt 
him. In 1149, he was acculed of hereſy belore the archbiſhop of 
Sens. He deſired he might be permitted to make his defence; 
and a council was accordingly ſwmmoned for that purpoſe, at which 
king Lewis the ſeventh was preſent, and St. Bernard appeared as 
his accuſer. They began by reading in the aſſembly ſeveral pro- 
politions extracted trom the works of. Abelard, which ſo alarmed 
him, that he appealed to the pope. The council nevertheleſs con- 
demned the propoſitions, but determined nothing in regard to his 
erſon ; and they ſent an account of their proceedings to pope 
nnd. II, praying him to confirm their determination. The 
pope complied with their requeſt; ordered Abelard to be confined, 
his book to be burnt, and that he ſhould never teach again, His 
Holineſs, however, ſome time after, ſoftened the rigour of this 
ſentence, at the interceſſion of Peter the Venerable ; for Peter had 
not only received this heretic into his abbey of Clugni, but had 


- even brought about a reconciliation betwixt him and St. Bernard, 
> who had been the chief promoter of his perſecution in the council 
4 of Sens, In this ſanctuary at Clugni, Abelard was treated with 
8 the utmoſt humanity and tenderneſs ; here he gave lectures to the 


monks; and his whole behaviour ſhewed the greateſt humility 
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and induſtry. At length, being grown infirm from the prevalence of 
the ſcurvy and other diſorders, he was removed to the priory of St. 
Marcellus, a very agreeable place on the Saon, near Chalons ; 
where he died April 21, 1142, in the ſixty-third year of his age. 
His corpſe was ſent to Heloiſe, who depolited it in the Paraclet. 


* rn 


ABELL (Jonx), an Englith muſician, was celebrated for a fine 


counter-tenor voice, and for his {kill on the Jute. Charles II. of 
whoſe chapel he was, and who admired his ſinging, had formed a 
reſolution of fending him to the Carnival at Venice, in order to . 


ſhew the Italians what England could produce in this way; but the 
ſcheme was dropped. Abell continued in the chapel tillthe Revo- 
lution, when he was diſcharged as being a Papiſt. Upon this he 
went abroad, and diſtinguiſhed himſelt by ſinging in public in 


. Holland, at Hamburg, and other places; where, acquiring plenty 


of money, he ſet up a ſplendid equipage, and affected the man of 
quality : though at intervals he was ſo reduced, as to be obliged to 
travel through whole provinces, with his lute ſlung at his back. In 
rambling he got as far as Poland, and at Warſaw met with a very 
extraordinary adventure. He was ſent for to court; but, evadin 
to go by ſome {light excuſe, was commanded to attend. At the 
palace he was ſeated in a chair, in the middle of a ſpacious hall, and 
fuddenly drawn up to a great height; when the king with his at- 
tendants appeared in a gallery oppoſite to him. At the fame inſtant 
a number of wild bears were turned in; when the king bid him 
chuſe, whether he would ſing, or be let down among the bears? 
Abell chole to ſing, and declared afterwards, that he never ſung ſs 
well in his life. Ss 
After having rambled for many years, it ſeems that he returned 
to England; for, in 1701, he publiſhed at London a collection of 
ſongs in ſeveral languages, with a dedication to King William. 
Towards the end of Queen Anne's reign he was at Cambridge with 
his Jute, but met with little encouragement. How long he lived af- 
terwards, is not known. This artilt is ſaid to have poſſeſſed ſome 
ſecrets, by which he preſerved the natural tone of his voice to an 
extreme old age, | 
ABERNETHY {Jonx), an eminent diſſenting miniſter in Ire- 
land, was born Oct. 19, 1680: his father, a diſſenting miniſter in 


Colraine; his mother, a Walkinthaw of Renfrewſhire in Scotland. 


In 1689, he was ſeparated from his parents; his father being obliged 
to attend ſome public affairs in London ; and, his mother, to avoid 
the tumult of the Iriſh inſurrection, withdrawing.to Derry. He 
was at this time with a relation, who in that general confation de- 
termined to remove to Scotland ; and having no opportunity of 
conveying the child to his mother, carried him along with him. 


By 
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ABERNETHY—4a Diſſenting Miniſter. 2% 


By this means he eſcaped the hardſhips of the ſiege of Derry, in 
which Mrs. Abernethy loſt all her other children. Having ſpent 
ſome years at a grammar ſchool, he was removed to Glaſgow: col- 
lege, where he continued till he took the degree of M. A. His 
own inclination led him to the ſtudy of phyſic, but he was diverted 
from this by the advice of his friends, and turned to that of divinity; 

in purſuance of which he went to Edinburgh, and was ſome time 
under the care of the celebrated profeſſor Campbell. At his return 
home, he proceeded in his ſtudies with great ſucceſs, and was li- 
cenſed to preach by the preſþytery before he was twenty-one years 
of age. In 1708, having a call by the diſſenting congregation at 
Antrim, he was ordained. His congregation was large, and he ap- 
plied himſelf to the paſtoral work with great diligence. His 

preaching was much admired ; and as his heart was ſet upon the 
acquiſition of knowledge, he was-very induſtrious in reading. In 

1716, he attempted to remove the prejudices of the native Irifh in 
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* the neighbourhood of Antrim, who were of the popith perſuaſion, 
4 and bring them over to the proteſtant faith. His labours were- not 
* without ſucceſs, for ſeveral were prevailed upon to renounce their : 


7 17 
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errors. | | | 
About the time that the Bangorian controverſy was on foot in 
England, and a ſpirit of Chriſtian liberty prevailed, a conſiderable 
number of miniſters and others, in the north of Ireland, formed 
themſelves into a ſociety, in order to their improvement in uſeſul 
knowledge; and, for this purpoſe, to bring things to the teſt of rea- 
ſon and ſcripture, without a ſervile regard to any human authority. 
Abernethy went into this deſign with much zeal, and conſtantly 
attended their meetings at Belfaſt, whence it was called the Belfatt 
ſociety. Debates ſoon grew warm, and diſſentions high among 
them, on the ſubject of requiring ſubſcriptions to the minder 
confeſſion. This cntroverſy, on the negative fide of which Aber- 
nethy was one of the principal leaders, was breught into the general 
ſynod, and ended in a rupture in 1726. The ſynod determined, 


a that thoſe miniſters, who at the time of this rupture, and for ſome 
b years before, were known by the name of non- ſubſcribers ſhould be 
n no longer of their body: the conſequence of which was, that the 
3 miniſters of this denominatfon found every where great difficulties ; 


Nt ariſing from jealouſies fpread among their people. The reputation 
= which Abernethy had acquired, and which was eſtabliſhed by a 
; long courſe of exemplary living, was no ſecurity to him from theſe. 
Some of his people torſook his miniſtry, and went to other congre- 
gations: and jn ſome time the number of the ſcrupulous and diſ- 
ſatisfied fo indreaſed, that they were by the ſynod erected intq a 
diſtin& congregation, and provided with a miniſter. There hag- 
pened about this time a vacancy in the congregation of Wood- 
ſtrect in Dublin: to this Abernethy had an invitati »v, which he 
accepted. When he came to Dublin, he applied himſelf to ſtudy 
Vor. I. f | 2 | and 
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and compoſing of ſermons with as great induſtry as ever. He wrote 
all his fermons at full length, and conſtantly made uſe ot his notes 
in the pulpit. Here he continued his labours for ten years with 
much reputation: and while his friends, from the ſtrength of his 
conftitution and his perfect temperance, promiſed themſelves a 
longer enjoyment of him, he was attacked by the gout, to which 


he had been ſubjeR, in a vital part, and died, Dee. 1740, in the 


both year of his age. 5 
His works are, a few occaſional fermons, papers publiſhed in 


the controverſies in the north, and tracts relating to the repeal of 


the teſt act. After he came to Dublin, he preached a ſet of ſer- 


mons upon the divine attributes: and in his own life- time publiſhed 


in one volume 8yo. all upon the exiſtence and natura] perfections of 


the Deity. 
3 . . —— — 


ABG ARUS, a name given to feveral of the kings of Edeſſa, 


in Syria. The molt celebrated of them is one who, ii is ſaid, was 
cotemporary with Jeſus Chriſt; and who having a diltemper in 
his feet, and hearing of Jeſus's miraculous cures, requeſted him,. 
by letter, to come and cure him. Euſebius, who believed that this 
leiter was genuine, and alſo an anſwer our Saviour is ſaid to have 
returned to it, has tranſlated them both from the Syriac, and afſeres 
that they were taken out of the archives of the city of Edeſla-. The 
firlt is as follows: Abgarus, prince of Edeſſa, to Jeſus the holy 
Saviour, who hath appeared in the fleſÞs in the confines of Jeruſalem, 
greeting. I have heard of thee, and of the cures thou haſt wrought 
without medicine or herbs. Por it is reported thou makeſt the blind 


to ſee, the lame to walk, lepers to be clean, devils and unclean 


ſpirits to be expelled, ſuch as have been long diſeaſed to be healed, 
and the dead to be raifed ; all which when I heard concerning thee, 
1 concluded with myſelf, That either thou waſt a God come down 
from heaven, or the fon of God ſent to do theſe things. I have 
therefore written to thee, beſeeching thee to vouchſafe to come 
unto me, and cure my diſeaſe. For I have alſo heard that the Jews 
uſe thee ill, and lay ſnares to deſtroy thee. I have here a little 
city, pleaſantly ſituated, and ſufficient for us both. ABGARus.““ 


To this letter Jeſus, it is ſaid, returned an e N Ananius, 


e 
Abgarus's courier, which was as follows: “ Bleffed art thou, O 
Abgarus! who hall believed in me whom thou haſt not ſeen; for 
the ſcriptures ſay of me, They who have ſeen: me have not believed 
in ine, that they who have not feen, may, by believing, have life. 
But whereas thou writeſt to have me come to thee, it is of neceſſity 


that I fulfil all things here for which I am fent ; and having finiſhed 

them to return to him that ſent me: but when I am returned to 
him, I will then ſend one of my diſciples to thee, who ſhall cure 
thy malady, and give life to thee and thine. IE Sus.“ After Je- 


ſus's aſcenſion, Judas, who is alſo named Thomas, ſent Thaddeus, 
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ABRA BANEL—a Famous Rabbi. * 
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ane of the ſeventy, to Abgarus; who preached the goſpel to him 


and his people, cured him of his diſorder, and wrought many other 
miracles : which was done, ſays Euſebius, A. D. 43.— Though the 
above letters are acknowledged to be ſpurious by the candid writers 
of the church of Rome ; ſeveral Proteſtant authors, as Dr. Parker, 
Dr. Cave, and Dr. Grabe, have maintained that they are genuine 
and ought not to be rejected. . 
. 
ABLANCOURT. See Perrot. ä 
ABLE, or ABEL n was admitted B. A. at Oxford, 
July, 4, 1513, and took his degree of M. A. June 26, 1516. 
He was aſterwards appointed chaplain to queen Catherine, wife to 
king Henry VIII. Mr. Bouchier thus ſpeaks of him: « Vir 
longe doctiſſimus, qui reginz aliquando in muſicarum tactu & 
linguis operam ſuam navaret; a man of great Jearning, who uſed 
Cmetimes 40 teach the queen muſic and the languages. He greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by oppoſing the divorce of the queen, and was 
a violent enemy to the king in all his unlawſul proceedings, He 
wrote a treatiſe, © De non diſſolvendo Henrici et Catherinæ ma- 
trimonio.“ In the year 1534, he was attainted of miſpriſion, for 
taking part and being active in the affair of Elizabeth e, the 
holy maid of Kent, as ſhe Was called. He was aſterwards ſen- 
tenced to die for denying the king's ſupremacy, and was according- 
ingly executed July 30, 1540. It is thought that he wrote ſeveral 
pieces: but they have been loſt. When in priſon he was confined 
very cloſely; and the keeper of Newgate was once ſent to the 
Marſhalſca for allowing him and Dr. Powell to go out upon bail. 


ABRABANEL {(Isaac), a famous rabbi, born at Liſbon in 
1437, of a family who boalted their deſcent from king David. 
He raiſed himſelf conſiderably at the court of Alphonſo V. king of 
Portugal, and was honoured with very high offices, which he en- 
Joyed till this prince's death ; but, upon his deceaſe, he felt a 
itrange reverſe of fortune under the new king. Abrabanel was in 


his 45th year, when John II. ſucceeded his father Alphonſo. All 


thoſe, who had any ſhare in the adminiſtration in the preceding 
reign, were diſcarded : and, if we give credit to our rabbi, their 
death was ſecretly reſolved, under the pretext of their having formed 
a deſign to give up the crown of Portugal to the king of Spain. 
Abrabanel, however, ſuſpecting nothing, in obedience to the order 
he received to attend his majeſty, ſet out for Liſbon with all expe- 
dition; but having, on his journey, heard of what was plotting 
againſt his life, he fled immediately to his Caſtilian majeſty's do- 
minions. A party of ſoldiers were diſpatched after him, with 
orders to bring him dead or alive: however he made his eſcape, 
But all his poſleſſions were * On this occaſion, he loſt all 
e his 
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his books; and alſo the beginning of his“ Commentary upon the* : 
book of Deuteronomy,” which he much regretted. Some writers L 


affirm, that the cauſe of his diſgrace at this time was wholly owing 
to his bad behaviour; and they are of the ſame opinion in regard to f 
the other perſecutions, which he afterwards ſuffered. But however 3 
this may be, upon his ſettling in Caſtile, he began to teach and 
write. In 1484, he wrote his“ Commentary upon the books of 
Joſhua, Judges, and Samuel.” Being afterwards ſent for to the 
l; court of Ferdinand and Iſabel, he was advanced to preferment ; 
ff which he enjoyed til] the year 1492, when the Jews were driven 
| | out of the Spaniſh dominions. He uſed his utmoſt endeavour to Y 
0 turn off this dreadful ſtorm; but all proved ineffectual, fo that he. 1 
0 and all his family were obliged to quit the kingdom, with the reſt 1 
li of the Jews. He retired to Naples; and, in 1493, wrote his 4 
Commentary on the books of the Kings.” Having been bred a "2M 
. courtier, he did not neglect to avail himſelf of the knowledge he - 
10 had acquired at the courts of Portugal and Arragon, ſo that he 1 
1% ſoon ingratiated himſelf into the favour of Ferdinand king of Na- 1 
14 ples, and afterwards into that of Alphonſo. He followed the for- 
5 tune of the latter, accompanying him into Sicily, when Charles 
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VIII. the French king, drovethim from Naples. Upon the death 
of Alphonſo, he retired to the iſland of Cortu, where he began his 
0 « Commentary on Iſaiah” in 1495; and, about this time, he had 
1600 the good fortune to find, what he had written on the book of 
I'F . Denteronomy. The following year, he returned to Italy, and 
went to Monopoli in Apulia, where he wrote ſeveral books. In 
N 1490, he finiſhed his * Commentary on Deuteronomy;“ and alſo 
ml compoſed his“ Sevach Peſach,” and his © Nachalath Avoth.”” 
1600 | In the ſucceeding year, he wrote bis“ Majene Hajeſchua,“ and, . 
. in 1498, his“ Maſchania Jeſchua,” and his Commentary on 1 
1 Faiah.” Some time after he went to Venice, to ſettle the diſputes E: 
11 betwixt the Venetians and Portugueſe relating to the ſpice trade; 
With | and on this occaſion he diſplayed ſo much prudence and 2 
, that he acquired the favour and eſteem of both thoſe powers. In 
n 1504, he wrote his Commentary on Jeremiah ;” and, according 
[i [| to ſome authors, his © Commentary on Ezekiel, and the twelve 9 
1 minor prophets.” In 1506, he compoſed his“ Commentary on > 
0, Exodus;“ and died at Venice in the year 1508, in the 71ſt year of | 
| his age. Several of the Venetian nobles, ahd all the principal Jews, 
(019800 attended his funeral with great pomp. His corpſe was interred 
1 j at Padua, in a burial-place without the city. The perſecutions of 

| 

f 

| 

g 


the Jews, under which he had been a conſiderable ſufferer, affected 
him to a very great degree; ſo that the remembrance thereof worked 
up his indignation againſt the Chriſtians, and made him inveigh 
againſt them in the ſtrongeſt terms. There is hardly one of his 
books, where he has omitted to ſhew his reſentment and deſire of 
revenge; aud whatever the ſubje& may be, he never fails, ſomehow 
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| that of Aleppo. About the year 1266, he was elected primate 


ABU IL. FARAGIUS—an Eminent Phyſician. 29 
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or other, to bring in the diſtreſſed condition of the Jews, He was 
a moſt aſſiduous man in his ſtudies, in which he would ſpend whole 
nights, and would faſt for a conſiderable time. 150 


— K 


r 


AESTEMIUS (Laus ENTIVUS), an Italian writer, born at Ma- 
cerata, in La Marca de Ancona, who devated himſelf early to the 


ſtudy of polite literature, and made a ſurpriſing progreſs therein. 


He taught the Belles Lettres at Urbino, where he was librarian to 
Duke Guido Ubaldo; to whom he dedicated a ſmall piece, ex- 
plaining ſome dark paſſages in the ancient authors. He publiſhed 
it under the pontificate of Alexander VI. and another treatiſe alſo, 
entitl-d © Hecatomythium,”'* from its containing a hundred fables, 
which he inſcribed to Octavian Ubaldini, count de Mercatelli. 
His Fables have been often printed with thoſe of Æſop, Phædrus, 
Gabrias, Avienus, &c. He has theſe ancient mythologiſts gene- 
rally in view, but does not always {ſtrictly follow their manner; 
ſometimes intermixing his fable with a merry (tory, and now and 
then ſomewhat ſatyrical upon the clergy. His 104th fable of the 
Talents Multiplied is a proof of this. A prieſt, as we are there 
told, was ordered by his biſhop to ſuperintend a monaitery, where 
there were five nuns, by each of whom he had a fon before the year 
was out. The bilhop, hearing of this, was highly enraged : and, 
ſer ding for the prieſt, reprimanded him ſeverely, calling him a 
perfidious ſacrilegious villain, for having thus defiled the temples 
of the Holy Ghoſt. “ Lord,” ſaid the prieſt, „thou deliyered(t 

unto me five talents; behold I have gained, beſides them, five 
talents more.” The prelate was fo taken with this facetious an- 
ſwer, that he gave the prieſt plenary abſolution. 


ABUL FARAGIUS (GRE6G0k&yY), fon to Aaron a phyſician, 
born in 1226, in the city of Malatia, near the ſource of the Eu- 
phrates in Armenia. He followed the proteſſion of his father, 
and practiſed with great ſucceſs ; numbers of p:ople coming from 
the moſt remote parts to aſk his advice. However, he would 
hardly have been known at this time, had his knowledge been con- 
fined to phyſic; but he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Greek, 
Syriac, and Arabic languages, as well as philoſophy and divinity ; 
and he wrote a hiſtory, which does honour to his memory. It is 
written in Arabic, and divided into dynaſties. It conſiſts of ten 
parts, being an epitome of univerſal hiſtory from the creation of 
the world to his own time. Dr. Pocock publithed it, with a Latin 
tranſlation in 1663; and added, by way of ſupplement, a ſhort 


continuation relating to the hiſtory of the eaſtern princes. 


Abul Faragius was ordained biſhop of Guba at twenty years of 


age, by Ignatius, the patriarch of the Jacobites. In 1247, he 


was promoted to the ſee of Lacabena, and ſome years after to 
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of the Jacobites in the eaſt. As Abul Faragius lived in the thir- 
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1 teenth century, an age famous for miracles, it would ſeem ſtrange 


if ſome had not been wrought Dy him, or in his behalf: he himſelf 
mentions two. One happened in Eaſter holidays, when he was 


Conſecrating the chriſm or holy ointment ; which, though before 


conſecration it did not fill the veſſel in which it was contained, yet 


increaſed fo much after, that it would have run over, had they not 


immediately poured it into another. The other happened in 
i285, The church of St. Barnagore having been deſtroyed by 
ſome robbers, Abul Faragius built a new one, with a monaſtery, 
in a more ſecure place, and dedicated it to the ſame ſaint ; and, as 
he deſired the relics of the faint ſhould be kept in the new church, 
he ſent ſome perſons to dig them out of the ruins of the old one: 
but they not finding the relics, the ſaint appeared to ſome Chriſ- 
tians, and told them, if the primate himſelf did not come, they 
would never be found. Abul Faragius, hearing of this, would 
not believe it; and, feigning to be ſick, ſhut himfelf up in his 


cell from Friday till the Sunday evening; when a glorified boy ap- 


peared to him, and told him the relics were depoſited under the 
altar of the old church. Upon this the primate went immediately 
with his brother and two biſhops in queſt of thoſe holy remains, 
which they found according to the boy's direction. 

The ers nations are generally extravagant in their applauſe 
of men of learning ; a circumſtance, which is either owing to 
the few learned men they have amongſt them, or to the particular 
rurn of their minds. They have accordingly beſtowed the higheſt 
encomiums and titles upon Abul Faragius. 

ACCIAIOLI (Doxarvs), a Florentine of great learning, 
who lived in the fifteenth century. He was honoured with many 
conſiderable employments in his native country; but, notwith- 
{ſtanding his public engagements, he found means to devote part of 
his time to ſtudy, He had been a diſciple of Argyropylus the By- 
Zantine ; and he publiſhed commentaries on this proteſſor's Latin 
tranilation of Ariſtotle's Ethics, He acknowledges, in his epiſtle 


cledicatory to Coſmo de Medicis, that he collected theſe commen- 


taries from the lectures of Argyropylus ; and that he had only en- 
larged the explications which he had heard. Simon Simonius and 


Gabriel are therefore in the wrong, after ſuch a declaration, when 


they accuſe him of publiſhing in his own name a work of Argy- 
ropylus. He tranſlated the lives of Alcibiades and Demetrius from 
Plutarch; to which were alſo added thoſe of Annibal and Scipio, 
which ſome have imagined to be likewiſe from Plutarch; but this 


mult be a miſtake, ſince we find neither of theſe two generals in 


this author. He wrote an abridgment of the life of Charlemagne ; 
and ſome other works are alſo aſcribed to him. | 
He was ſent to France by the Florentines, to ſue for ſuccour 


from 


— 


2 


whom the Roman orator cenſures with ſo much ſeverity, | 
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from Louis XI. againſt pope Sextus IV. but died on his journey at 
Milan ; his body was carried to Florence, and buried-in the church 
of the Carthuſians.. The ſmall fortune he left his children is a 
proof of his probity and diſintereſtedneſs. His daughters, like 
thoſe of Ariſtides, were married at the public expence, as àn ac- 
knowledgment of his lervices. 7155 73 


— — 


ACCIUS (Lucius), a Latin tragic poet, the fon of a freedman, 


and, according to St. Jerome, born in the conſulſhip of Hoſtilius 


Mancinus and Attilius Serranus, in the year of Rome 583 ; but 
there appears ſomewhat of confuſion and perplexity in this chrono- 


logy. He made himſelf known before the death of Pacuvius, a 
dramatic piece of his being exhibited the ſame year that Pacuvius 


brought one upon the ſtage, the latter being then eighty years of 


age, and Accius only thirty. We do not know the name of this 
piece of Accius, but the titles of ſeveral of his tragedies are men- 
tioned by various authors. He wrote on the molt celebrated ſtories 
which had been repreſented on the Athenian ſtage, as Andromache, 
Andromeda, Atreus, Clytemneſtra, Medea, Meleager, Philocletes, 
the civil wars of Thebes, Tereus, the Troades, &. He did not 
always, however, take his ſubjects from the Grecian ſtory ; for he 

compoled one dramatic piece wholly Roman : it was intituled Bru- 
tus, and related to the expulſion of the Tarquins. It is affirmed 
by ſome, that he wrote alto comedies, which is not unlikely, if he 
was the author of two pieces, the Wedding and the Merchant, 
which have been aſcribed to him. He did not confine himſelf to 


dramatic writing, for he left other 1 particularly his 


Annals, mentioned by Macrobius, Priſcian, Feſtus, and Nonius 
Marcellus. He has been cenſured for writing in too harſh a ſtyle, 
but in all other reſpects eſteemed a very great poet. Aulus Gellius 
tells us, that Accius, being in his way to Alia, palled through 
Tarentum, where he paid a viſit to Pacuvius, and read to him his 
play of Atreus ; that Pacuvius told him his verſe was lofty and 


ſonorous, but ſomewhat harſh and crude. ** It is, as you obſerve,” 


ſaid Accius, ** nor am I ſorry for it, ſince my future productions 
will be better on this account; for as in fruit, ſo in geniules, 
thoſe which are at firſt harſh and ſour, become mellow and agree- 


able; but ſuch as are at firſt ſoft and ſweet, grow in a ſhort time 


3 


not ripe, but rotten.” Accius was ſo much eſteemed by the 
public, that a comedian was puniſhed for only mentioning his 
name on the ſtage. Cicero ſpeaks with great deriſion of one 
Accius who had written a hiſtory, and, as our author had written 


annals, ſome inſiſt that he is the perſon cenſured ; but as Cicero 


himſelf, Horace, Quinctilian, Ovid, and Paterculus, have ſpoken 
of our author with ſo much applauſe, we cannot think it is he 
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There was alſo in this age a good orator of the ſame name, 
againſt whom Cicero defended Cluentius. He was born in Pi- 
ſaurum, and perhaps was a relation of our poet, 
— —— _—_ — — 

ACCORDS (SrrrHEN TABOUROr, ſeigneur des), advocate 
in the parliament of Dijon in France, and king's advocate in the 
bailiwic and chancery of that city, born in the year 1549. He 
was a man of genius and learning, but too much addicted to 
trifles, as appears by his piece entitled Les Bigarrures,”” printed 
at Paris in 1582. This was not his firſt production, for he had 
before printed ſome ſonnets. His work entitled “ Les Touches,” 


was publiſhed at Paris in 1585; which is indeed a collection of 


witty poems, but molt of them upon obſcene ſubjects, and worked 
up rather in too looſe a manner, according to the licentious taſte of 
that age. His Bigarrures are written in the ſame ſtrain, He was 
cenſured for this way of writing, which obliged him to publiſh an 
apology. La Croix du Maine ſays in one place, that Accords 
wrote a dictionary of French rhimes ; but he afterwards corrected 
himſelf, having found that John le Fevre of Dijon, ſecretary to 
cardinal Ie Givre, and canon of Langres, was the author thereof. 
Accords himſelf mentions him as the author, and declares his in- 


tention of compiling a ſupplement to his uncle Le Fevre's work; 


but, if he did, it never appeared in print. The lordſhip of Accords 
is an imaginary fief or title from the device of his anceſtors, which 
was a drum, with the motto d favs accords, chiming with all. He 


died July 84, 1501, in the 46th year of his age. 


ACHILLES, one of the greateit heroes of ancient Greece, was 
the ſon of Peleus and Thetis. He was a native of Phthia, in Theſ- 
ſaly. His mother, it is faid, in order to conſume every mortal 
part of his body, uſed to lay him every night under live coals, 
anointing him with ambroſia, which preſerved every part from 
burning but one of his lips, owing to his having licked it. She 
dipped him alſo in the waters of the river Styx; by which his whole 
body became invulnerable, except that part of his heel by which 
ſhe held him. But this opinion is not univerſal, nor is it a part of 
his character as drawn by Homer ; for in the Iliad (B: xxi. 161.) 
he is actually wounded in the right arm, by the lance of Aſtero- 
paus, in the battle near the Scamander. Ihetis afterwards in- 
truſted him to the care of the centaur Chiron, who, to give him 
the ſtrength neceflary for martial toil, fed him with honey and the 
marrow of lions and wild boars, To prevent his going to the ſiege 
of Troy, the diſguiſed him in female apparel, and hid him among 
the maidens at the court of king Lycomedes : but Ulyſſes difeover- 
ing him, perſuaded him to follow the Greeks, Achilles dritin- 
guiſhed himſelf by a number of heroic actions at the ſiega. Being 
| | difguſted 
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diſguſted, however, with Agamemnon, for the loſs of Briſeis, he 
retired from the camp. But returning to avenge the death of his 
friend Patroclus, he flew Hector, faſtened his corpſe to his chariot, 
and dragged it round the walls of Troy. At laſt Paris, the brother 
of Hector, wounded him in the heel with an arrow, while he was 


in the temple treating about his marriage with Philoxena, daughter 


to king Priam. Of this wound he died, and was interred on the 
promontary of Sigæum; and after Troy was taken the Greeks 
facrificed Philoxena on his tomb, in obedience to his deſire, that 
he might enjoy her company in the Elyſian fields. It is ſaid that 
Alexander, ſeeing this tomb, honoured it by placing a crown upon 
it; at the ſame time crying out, that“ Achilles was happy in 
having, during his life, ſuch a friend as Patroclus, and, after his 
death, a poet like Homer.“ Achilles is ſuppoſed to have died 1183 
years before the Chriſtian zra. | : 
ACIDALTUS (VaLzxs), would, in all probability, have been 
one of the greateſt critics in theſe latter ages, had he lived longer to 
perfect thoſe talents which nature had given him. He was born 
at Witſtock, in Brandenburg; and Raving viſited ſeveral academies 
in Germany, Italy, and other countries, where he was greatly eſ- 
teemed, he afterwards took up his reſidence at Breſlaw, the metro- 
polis of Sileſia, Here he remained a conſiderable time, in expec- 
tation of ſome employment; but nothing offering, he turned Roman 
catholic, and was choſen rector of a ſchool at Nieſſa. It is related, 
that about four months after, as he was following a proceſſion of 
the hoſt, he was ſeized with a ſudden phrenzy ; and being carried 
home, expired in a very ſhort time. But Thuanus tells us, that his 
exceſſive application to ſtudy was the occaſion of his untimely 
death; and that his ſitting up at night in compoling his conjectures 
on Plautus, brought upon him a diſtemper which carried him off in 
three days, on the 25th of May, 1595, being jult turned of 28, He 
wrote a Commentary on, Quititus Curtius, alſo Notes on Tacitus, 
on the Twelve Panegyrics ; beſides ſpeeches, letters, and poems. 
His poetical pieces are inſerted in the Deliciz of the German poets, 
and conſiſt of epic verſes, odes, and epigrams. A little piece, 
printed in 1595, under the title of Mulieres non efſe homines, That 
women were not of the human ſpecies,” was falſely aſcribed to him, 
But the fact was, that Acidalius happening to meet with the ma- 
nuſcript, and thinking it very whimlical, tranſcribed it, and gave it 


to the bookſeller, who printed it. The mpg was highly 


exclaimed againſt, inſomuch that the bookſeller being ſeized, he 
diſcovered the perſon who gave him the manuſcript, and a terrible 
outcry was made againſt Keidalius. A ſtory goes, that being one 
day to dine at a friend's houſe, there happened to be ſeveral ladies 
at table; Who ſuppoſing him to be the author, were moved with 
ſo mg 1 that they threatened to throw their plates 3 
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his head. Acidalius, however, ingeniouſly diverted their wrath. 
In his opinion, he ſaid, the author was a judicious perſon, the ladies 
being certainly more of the ſpecies of angels than of men. Acidalius 
is ſaid to have written a comment upon Plautus when he was but 
ſeventeen orxighteen years old, and compoſed: ſeveral Latin poems 
at the ſame age. : | | 


——— — > 
ACONTIUS (JAuks), a famous philoſopher, civilian, and L 
divine, born at Trent in the ſixteenth century. He embraced the 5 
Proteſtant religion ; and going over to England in the reign of | 
Elizabeth, he met with a very friendly reception from that prin- F 
c:, as he himſelf has teſtified in a Work dedicated to her. This E. 


work is his cclebrated Collection /of the Stratagems of., Satan, 1 
which has been ſo often tranſlated, and gone through ſo many 1 
different impreſſions. It was firft printed at Baſil, in 1565; and 1 


the author died ſoon after in England. James Graſſerus publiſhed N 
another edition of it in 1610, at the ſame city, In this we meet by 
with Acontius's letter © De ratione edendorum librorum,“ wherein ” 
he gives moſt excellent- advice to authors; but his treatiſe of Me- 1 
thod, a valuable piece, and puþpliſhed as an eſſay, is not inſerted. 5 
He wrote alſo a work in Italian, on the Manner of The 90 3 


ö Cities, which he tranſlated into Latin during his reſidence in Eng- 
h land; but it was never publiſhed. He was alfo about a Treatiſe 
bl of Logic; but death prevented his bringing it to a concluſion, 
i which was certainly a public loſs; for, being a man of a juſt ap- 

44 prehenſion, and endowed with great penetration, he had formed "Þ 
ii | the moſt rational idea of this work; and thought he was obliged 1 
| ik | to be the more careful in writing it, as he ſaw the ſucceeding age 4 
| [/ | would be more enlightened: than that wherein he lived. His re- 1 
| | | 1 ligious principles differed in ſome particulars from thoſe of Calvin; 9 
11 for he was 2 great friend to toleration, and maintained certain 5 


maxims which drew upon him the odium of feveral Proteſtant di- 
vines. We meet with few particulars relating to his life. He 
himſelf informs us trantiently, that he had ſpent a conliderable 
part of his time in ſtudying Bartolus, Baldus, and ſuch like bar- 
barous authors; and that he had been ſeveral years at court, His 
letter, publiſhed in 1696, ſhews that he had an acute genius, and 
that he was a great maſter in true logic. It is dated from London, 
June 5, 1565, and ſerves to clear up an affertion of his, which 
had been cenſured, in regard to Sabellius. It muſt be obſcrved, 
that notwithſtanding moſt Proteſtant divines hold him in the utmoſt 
deteſtation, yet he nas bcen highly applauded by ſome. 
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ACOSTA(URIEI), a Portugueſe, born at Oporto towards the 
cloſe of the ſixteenth century. He was educated in' the Romiſh 
religion, which his father alſo ſincerely profeſſed, though de- 
icended from one of thoſe Jewiſh ſamilies, who had bcen in a 

| manner 
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manner forced to regrive baptiſm. Uriel had a liberal education, 

having been inſtructed in ſeveral ſciences; and at laſt he ſtudied 

the law. He had by nature a good temper and diſpoſition ; and 
religion had made ſo deep an imprefſion on his mind, that he ar- 
dently deſired to conform to all the precepts of the church, in order 
to avid eternal death, which he greatly feared. He applied with 
great aſſiduity to reading the ſcriptures and other ſpiritual books, 
carefully co::ſulting alſo the creed of the confeſſors; but the more 
he dived into theſe matters, the more difficulties occurred, which 
perplexed him at length to ſuch a degree, that, being unable to ſolve 
then, he fell into the moſt terrible agonies of mind. He looked 
upon it as impoſſible to fulfil his duty, with a to the conditions 
required for abſolution, according to good caſuiſts ; ſo that he de- 
ſpaired of ſalvation, if he could find no other means of attaining it; 
and it proved difficult to abandon a religion in which he had been bred 
up from his infancy, and which had bcen deeply rooted in his mind 
by the force of perſuafion. However he began to inquire, whether 
{cveral particulars mentioned about the other life were agreeable to 


8 = reaſon ; and up n inquiry and deliberation, he imagined that reaſon 
: ' tuggelted many arguments againſt them. Acoſta was about two 
5 "of and twenty, when he was thus perplexed with doubts ; and the 
3 1 reſult of his reflections was, that he could not be ſaved by the re- 
C 1 ligion which he had imhibed in his infancy. Nevertheleſs he pro- 
, ſecuted his ſtudies in the law; and at the age of five and twenty, 
- RJ was made treaſurer in a collegiate church. Being naturally of a 
a = religious diſpoſition, and now made uneaſy by the popith doctrines, 
4 he began to ſtudy Moſes and the prophets ; where he thought he 
- found more ſatisfaRion than in the goſpel, and at length became 
1 cConvinced that Judaiſm was the true religion : and, as he could not 
5 1 profeſs it in Portugal, he reſolved to leave the country. He ac- 
1 1 cordingly reſigned his place, and embarked for Amſterdam with his 
2 3 mother and brothers; whom he had ventured to inſtru in the 
2 wt principles of the Jewiſh religion, even when in Portugal. Soon 
N after their arrival in this city they became members of the ſyna- 
- = _gogue, and were cireumciſed according to cuſtom; and he changed 
s nis name of Gabriel for that of Uriel. A little time was ſufficient 
d = to ſhew him, that the Jews did neither in their rites nor morals 
1 = . conform to the law of Moſes, of which he could not but declare 
h dis diſapprobation: but the chiefs of the ſynagogue gave him to 
J. = underſtand, that he mult exactly obſerve their tenets and cuſtoms ; 
{t and that he would be excommunicatedif he deviated ever fo little from 
them. This threat, however, did not in the leaſt deter him; for he 
: thought it would be a moſt mean behaviour in him, who had left 
e | the ſweets of his native country purely for liberty of conſcience; to 
H ſubmit to a ſet of Rabbis without any proper juriſdiction; and 
e- that it would ſhew both want of courage and piety, if he ſhould 
ki ſtifle his ſentiments on this occaſion, e therefore perſiſted in his 


E 2 invectives, 
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invectives, and in conſequence was excommunicated : the effect of 
which was ſuch, that his own brothers durſt not ſpeak to him, nor 
ſalute him when they met him in the ſtreets. Finding. himſelf 
thus ſituated, he wrote a book in his juſtification ; wherein he en- 


deavours to ſhew, that the rites and traditions of the Phariſees are 


contrary to the writings of Moſes, and ſoon after adopted the opi- 
nion of the Sadducees : for he had worked himſelf up to a belief, 
that the rewards and puniſhments of the old law relate only to this 
life; and this, becauſe Moſes no where mentions the joys of hea- 
ven or the torments of hejl, His adverſaries were overjoyed at his 
embracing this tenet ; foreſeeing, that it would tend greatly to juſ- 
tify, in the ſight of Chriſtians, the proceedings of the ſynagogues 
Before his book was printed, there appeared a piece 
upon the immortality of the ſoul, written by a phyſician, who 
omitted nothing he could ſuggeſt to make Acoſta paſs for an Atheiſt. 
The very children were even ſpirited up to inſult him in the 
ſtreets, and to batter his houſe with ſtones ; all which however did. 
not prevent him from” writing a treatiſe againſt the phyſician, 
wherein he endeavoured to confute the doctrine of the ſoul's im- 
mortality. The Jews now made application to the magiſtrates of 
Amſterdam, and informed againſt him, as one who wanted to un- 
dermine the foundation of both Jewith and Chriſtian religions. 
Hereupon he was thrown into priſon, but balled out within a week 
or ten days after; however all the copies of his pieces were ſeized, 
and he himſelf fined 300 florins. Nevertheleſs, he proceeded ſtill 
farther in his ſcepticiſm. He now began to examine, whether the 
laws of Moſes came from God ; and he ſuppoſed he had at .length 
found reaſon to convince him, that it was only a political invention. 
Yet, inſtead of drawing this inference from thence, ** I ought not 
to return to Jewiſh communion,” he thus argued with himſelf, 
« Why ſhould I continue all my life cut off from the communion, 


expoſed to ſo many inconveniences, eſpecially as I am in a country 


where I am a ſtranger, and unacquainted with the language? Mad 
J not better pjay the ape amongſt apes?” He accordingly returned 
to the Jewiſh church, after he had been excommunicated fifteen 
years ; and, after having made a recantation of what he had writ- 
ten, ſubſcribed every thing as they directed. A few days after, he 


was acculed by a nephew, who lived in his houſe, that he did not, 
as to his eating and many other points, conform to the laws of the 
ſynagogue. Th 


is accuſation was attended with very bad conſe- 
5 ; for a relation of Acaſta, who had got him reconciled to 
the ſynagogue, thought he was in honour bound to perſecute him 
with the utmoſt violence. The Rabbis and the reſt of the Jews 
were animated with the fame ſpirit ; eſpecially, when they found 


that Acoſta had diſſuaded two Chriftians, who had come from Lon- 


don to Amſterdam, from turning Jews. He was ſummoned before 
the grand council of the ſynagogue; when it was declared to Mn: 
1 . 4 that 
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that he muſt be again excommunicated, if he did not give ſuch ſa- 
tisfaction as ſhould be required. He found the terms ſo hard, that 
he could not compiy. The Jews thereupon again expelled him 
from their communion ; and he afterwards ſuffered varicus hard- 
ſhips and great perſecutions, even from his own relations. After 
remaining ſeven years in a moſt wretched ſituation, he at length 
declared he was willing to ſubmit to the ſentence of the ſynagogue, 
having been told that he might eaſily accommodate matters; for, 


that the judges, being ſatisficd with his ſubmiſſion, would ſoften 


the ſeverity of the diſcipline. Acoſta, however, was caught in a 
ſnare; for they made him undergo the penance in it's utmoſt rigour. 
Theſe particulars, relating to the life of Acoſta, are taken from his 
piece, intituled, © Exemplar humanz Vitæ,“ publiſhed and re- 
futed by Limborch. It is ſuppoſed that he compoſed it a few days 
before his death, after having determined to lay violent hands on 
himſelf. He executed this horrid reſolution, a little after he had 
failed in his attempt to kill his principal enemy ; for the piſtol, 
with which he intended to have ſhot him as he paſſed his houſe, 
having miſled fire, he immediately ſhut the door, and ſhot himſelf 
with another piſtol. This happened at Amſterdam, about the year 


I047. | 
ACROPOLITA (GRORGE), one of the writers in the Byzan- 

tine Hiſtory. He was born at Conſtantinople, in the year 1220, 

and brought up at the court of the emperor | pedo Ducas, at Nice. 


He ſtudied mathematics, poetry, and rhetoric, under Theodorus 


Exapterygus, and learned logic of Nicephorus, Blemmidas, In 
his one-and-twentieth year, he maintained a learned diſpute with 
Nicholas the phy ſician concerning the eclipſe of the ſun, before the 

emperor John, He was at length appointed great logothete, and 


employed in the moſt important affairs of the empire. John Du- 


cas ſent him ambaſſador to Lariſſa, to eſtabliſh a peace with Michael 


of Epirus. He was allo conſtituted judge by this emperor, to 


try Michael Comnenus for a ſuſpicion of being engaged in a con- 
ſpiracy. Theodorus Laſcarus, the ſon of John, whom he had 
taught logic, appointed him governor of all the weſtern provinces 
of his empire. When he held this government, in the year 1255, 
being engaged in a war with Michzel Angelus, he was taken pri- 


ſoner by him. In 1260, he gained his liberty by means of the 


emperor Palzologus, who ſent him ambaſſador to Conſtantine, 
prince of Bulgaria. After his return, he applied himſelf wholly 
to the inſtruction of youth, in which employment he acquitted 
himſelf with great honour for many years; but being at laſt wea- 
ry of the fatigue, he reſigned it to Holobolus. In 1272, he ſat 
as one of the judges upon the cauſe of John Vecchus, patriarch of 
Conſtantinople. The year following he was ſent to pope Gregory, 


to ſettle a peace and reunion between the two churches, which was 


accordingly 


* 
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accordingly concluded; and he {wore to it, in-the emperor's name, 
at the fecond council of Lyons, in 1274. He was ſent ambaſſador 
to John prince of Bulgaria in 1282, and died ſoon after his return. 
He left behind him ſeveral works in the Greek tongue. Gregory 
Cyprian, patriarch of Conſtantinople, in his encomium upon him, 
prefixed to Acropolita's hiſtory, is perhaps ſomewhat extravagant 
in his praiſe, when he ſays he was equal to Ariſtctle in philoſo- 
phy, and to Plato in the knowledge of divine things and Attic elo- 
quence. ; | 


| = : : 
ACUNA (CnRrIsTOPHERDE) a Spaniſh Jeſuit, born at Burgos, 
was admitted into the ſociety in 1612, being then but 15 years 
of age. After ſome years ſtudy, he went to America, where he 
aſſiſted in making converts in Chili and Peru. 
turned to Spain, and. gave the king an account how far he had 
ſucceeded in the commiſſion he had received to make diſcoveries on 
the river of the Amazons; and the year following he publiſhed a 
deſcription of this river, at Madrid. Acuna was ſent to Rome 
as procurator of his province. He returned to Spain with the title 
of Qualificator of the 4nquiſition ; but ſoon after embarked again 
for the Weſt Indies, and was at Lima in 1675s. Acuna's work 
is intituled Nuevo deſcubriments del gran rio de las Amazonas ; 1. e. 
« A new diſcovery of the great river of the Amazons.” He was 
ten months upon this river, having had inſtructions to inquire into 
every thing with the greateſt exactneſs, that his majeſty might 
thereby be enabled to render the navigation more eaſy and commo- 
dious. He went aboard a ſhip at Quito, with Peter Texiera, who 
had already been far up the river, and was therefore thought a pro- 
er perſon to accompany him in this expedition. "They embarked 


in February 1639, but did not arrive at Para till the December 
following. It is thought that the revolutions of Portugal, by which 


the Spaniards loſt Biazil, and the colony of Para at the mouth of 
the river of the Amazons, were the cauſes that the relation of this 
Jeſuit was ſuppreſſed; for, as it could not be of any advantage to 
the Spaniards, they were afraid it might prove of great ſervice to 
the Portugueſe. The copies of this work became extremely ſcarce, 
fo that the publiſhers of the French tranſlations at Paris aſſerted, 
that there was not one copy of the original-extant, excepting that 
in the poſſeſſion of the tranſlator ; and, perhaps, one in the Vati- 
can library. M. de Gomberville was the author of this tranſlation : 
it was publiſhed after his death, with a long diſſertation. 

. — Pam 

ADAM (Mercnios) lived in the 17th century. He was born 
in the territory of Grotkaw in Sileſia, and educated in the college 
of Brieg, where the dukes of that name, to the utmoſt of their 
power, enconraged learning and the reformed religion as profeſſed 
by Calvin. Here he became a firm Proteſtant, and was pete 
| purſue 


In 1640, he re- 


thoſe he had taken notice of. The 


1 
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purſue his ſtudies by the liberality of a perſon of quality, who had 
left ſeveral exhibitions for young ſtudents. He was appointed 
rector of a college at Heidelberg, where he publiſhed his firſt volume 
of illuſtrious men in the year 1615. This volume, which con- 
ſiſted of philoſophers, poets, writers on polite literature, hiſtorians, 
&c. was .followed by three others; that which treated of divines 
was printed in 1619; that of the lawyers came next; and finally, 
that of the phyſicians: the two laſt were publiſhed in 1620. All 
the learned men, whoſe lives are contained in theſe four volumes, 
lived in the 16th, or beginning of the 17th century, and are either 
Germans or Flemings; but he publiſhed in 1618 the lives of 
twenty divines of other countries in a ſeparate volume. All his 
divines are Proteſtants. He has given but a few lives, yet the work 


colt him a great deal of time, having been obtiged to abridye the 


pieces from whence he had materials, whether they were lives, 
funeral ſermons, eulogies, prefaces, or memoirs of families. He 
omitted ſeveral perſons who deſerved a place in his work as well as 

| Lathes were not pleaſed 
with him, for they thought him partial ; nor will they allow his 
work to be a proper ſtandard, whereby to judge of the learn- 
ing of Germany, He wrote the following works beſides his 
lives, VIZ. I. © Apographum monumentorum Heidelbergenſium.“ 
2. Notz in Orationem Julii Cæſaris Scaligeri pro M. T. Ci- 
cerone contra Ciceronianum Eraſmi.” 3. * Parodiæ et Metaphra- 
ſes Horatianæ. Diarium Biograph. Henningi Witte.“ In the 
catalogue of the Bodleian library, he is ſaid to have been the author 
ot © Hiltoria Eceleſiaſtica Hamburgenſis et Bremenſis:“ this work, 
according to Mr. Bayle, was written by one Adam, a canon of Bre- 
men, who lived in the Itth century, Melchior Adain died in 1622. 

2 — ——. 

ADAM (RorERT) V celebrated architect, was born in 1728, at 
Kirbaldy, in thecountyof Fife. He was the ſecond ſon of W. Adam, 
eq. of Maryburgh, an architect of diſtingui hed merit. He received 
his education at the univerſity, of Edinburgh. The friendſhips he 
formed were with men who have ſince eminently diſtinguiſhed 
tiemieives by their literary productions; amongſt whom were Mr. 
David Hume, Dr. Robertſon, Dr. Adam Smith, Dr. Adam Fer- 
guilon, and Mr. John Home. At a more advanced time of life he 
had tne good fortune to enjoy the friend{hip and ſociety of Archi- 
bald duke of Argyle, the late Mr. Charles Townſhend, the earl 
of Mansfield, and ſeveral other of the molt illuſtrious men of the 
age, Mr. Adam, after his return from Italy, was appointed archi- 
tect to his mejeſty, in the year 1762; which office, being incom- 
paitbie with a ſcat in parliament, he reſigned in 1768, on his being 
elv&tcd to repreſent the county of Kinroſs. It is ſomewhat re- 
markable that the arts thould be deprived at the ſame time of two 
ol their greateſt ornaments, Sir Jothua Reynolds and Mr. Adam; 
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and it 1s difficult to ſay which of them excelled moſt in his particu- 
en. Sir Joſhua introduced a new and ſuperior ſtyle of 


* n 


if 


— 


portrait-painting. It is equally true that Mr. Adam produced a 


total change in the architecture of this country; and his fertile 


genius in elegant ornament was not confined to the decoration of 


buildings, but has been diffiiſed into almoſt every branch of ma- 
nufacture. His talents extended beyond the line of his own profel- 
ſion ; he diſplayed in his numerous drawings in landſcape a Juxuri- 
ance of compoſition, aad an effect of light and ſhadow, which 
have ſcarcely ever been equalled. To the laſt period of his life, Mr. 
Adam diſplayed an increaſing vigour of genius and refinement of 
taſte ; for, in the {pace of one year preceding his death, he deſigned 
8 great public works, beſide 25 private buildings, fo various in their 
ſtyle, and ſo beautiful in their compoſition, that they have been 


-allowed, by the beſt judges, ſufficient of themſelves to eſtabliſh his 


fame unrivaled as an artiſt. His death, which happened March 2, 
1792, was occaſioned by the burſting of a blood-veſſel in his ſto- 
mach. 


1 
— 


ADAMS (Tromas), citizen, and lord- mayor of London, was 

a man highly eſteemed for his prudence and piety, his loyalty and 
ſufferings, and his acts of munificence: he was born at Wem, in 
Shropſhire, educated in the univerſity of Cambridge, and (Fuller 
fays) bred a draper in London. In 160) he was choſen theriff, 
when he gave a ltriking proof of his public ſpirit ; he immediately 
ave up his buſineſs, and applied himfelf wholly to public affairs. 
his ſhewThe mult have been opulent. He made himlſcit complete 
maſter of the cuſtoms and uſages, rights and privileges, of the city 
of London, and ſucceeded to every.honour his fellow-citizens had 
It in their power to beſtow. He was chofen maſter of the drapers 
company, alderman, and prefident of Saint Thomas's hoſpital, 
which inſtitution he probably ſaved from ruin, by diſcovering the 
frauds of a diſhoneſt ſteward. He was often returned” member of 
parliament ; but the violent politics of the times would not permit 
him to fit there. In 1645 he was elected mayor of London, in 
which office he gave a ſhining example of diſintereſtedneſs, by de- 
clining the advantages uſually made by the ſale of places which be- 


come vacant. His loyalty to Charles I. was ſo well known, that 


his houſe was ſearched by the republican party to find the king 
there. Mr. Adams was the next year committed to the Tower by 
the ſame party, and detained there ſome time. However, at length 
he became the oldeſt alderman upon the bench, and was conſe- 
quently dignified with the honourable title of Father of the City. 
His affection for his prince was ſo great, that during the exile of 
Charles IT. he remitted him 10,000]. 

When the reſtoration of the king was agreed on, Mr. Adams, 
then feventy-four years of age, was deputed by the city to accom- 
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pany Gen. Monk to Breda in Holland, to congratulate and accom- 
pany the king home. For his fignal ſervices the king knighted him 


at the Hague; and ſoon after the reſtoration advanced him to the 


dignity of a baronet, on the 13th of June, 1661. | 
His merit as a benefaQtor to the public is highly conſpicuous : 
he gave the houſe of his nativity, at Wem, as a tree-ſchool to the 
. town, and liberally endowed it; he founded an Arabic profeſſorſhip 
at Cambridge ; both which took place before his death. 
In his latter years he was much afflicted with the ſtone, which 
haſtened his end: he died the 24th of February, 1667, at eighty-one 
years of age. The ſtone was taken from the body, and was of ſuch 
extraordinary magnitude, as to weigh twenty-five ounces, and 1s 
preſerved in the laboratory at Cambridge. He felt no reluctance at 
the approach of his diſſolution, and ſeemed perfectly prepared for 
death; often ſaying, S9lum mihi ſupereſt ſepulchrum : * all my buſi- 
neſs is to fit we for the grave.” His deſcendants enjoyed the title 
down to the late Sir Toma: Adams, who died a captain in the 
royal navy. a 


ADAMSON (Pa rRICE), a Scottiſh prelate, archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews. He was born 1543, in the town of Perth, where he re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education, and afterwards ſtudied phi- 
loſophy, and took his degree of M. A. at the univerſity of St. 
Andrews. In the year 1560, he ſet out for Paris, as tutor to a young 
gentleman. In the month of June, in the ſame year, Mary queen 
of Scots being delivered of a fon, afterwards James VI: of Scotland, 
and Firſt of England, Mr. Adamſon wrote a Latin poem on the 
occaſion, This proof of his loyalty involved him in ſome difficul- 
ties, cauſing him to be arreited in France, and confined for fix 
months; nor would he have got off ſo eaſily, had not queen Mary, 
and fome of the principal nobility, intereſted themſelves in his be- 
half, As ſoon as he recovered his liberty, he retired with his pupil 
to Bourges. He was in this city during the maſſacre at Paris; and 
the ſame bloody perſecuting ſpirit prevailing amongſt the Catholics 
at Bourges, as at the metropolis, he lived concealed for ſeven 
months at a public houfe, the maſter of which, upwards of ſevent 
years of age, was thrown from the top thereof, and had his brains 
daſhed ont for his charity to heretics. Whilſt Mr. Adamfon lay 
thus in his ſepulchre, as he called it, he wrote his Latin poetical 
verſion of the book of Job, and his tragedy of Herod, in the ſame 
language. In 1573, he returned to Scotland, and, having entered 
into holy orders, became minifter of Paiſley. In 1575, he was 
appointed one of the commiſſioners, by the general aſſembly, to 
ſettle the juriſdiction and policy of the church; and the following 
year he was named, with Mr. David Lindſay, to report their pro- 
About this time, 


the earl made him one of his ä and, on the death 8 biſhop 
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Douglas, promoted him to the archi-epiſcopal ſee of St. Andrews, 
a dignity which brought upon him great trouble and uneaſineſs; 
for now the clamour of the pretbyterian party roſe very high againſt 
him, and many inconſiſtent abfurd ſturies were propagated about 
him. Soon after his promotion, he publiſhed his Catechiſm in 
Latin verſe, a work highly approved, even by his enemies; but, 
nevertheleſs, they ſtill continued to perſecute him with great vio- 
lence. In 1578, he ſubmitted himſelf to the general aſſembly, 
which procured him peace but for'a very little time; for, the year 
following, they brought freſh accuſations againſt him. In the year 
1582, being attacked with a grievous diſeaſe, in which the phyſi- 
eians could give him no relief, he happened to take a ſimple medi- 
cine from an old woman, which did him ſervice. The woman, 
whoſe name was Alilon Pearſone, was thereupon charged with 
witchcraft, and committed to priſon, but eſcaped out of her con- 
finement ; however, about four years afterwards, ſhe was again 
found, and burnt for a witch. In 1583, king James came to St. 
Andrews; and the archbiſhop, being much recovered, preached 
before him, and diſputed with Mr. Andrew Melvil, in preſence of 
his majeſty, with great reputation, which drew upon him freſh 
calumny and perſecution. The king, however, was fo well pleaſed 
with him, that he ſent him amballador to queen Elizabeth, at whoſe 
court he reſided for fome years. His conduct, during his embaſſy, 
has been variouſly reported by different authors. Iwo things he 
principally aimed at, viz. the recommending the king, his maſter, 
te the nobility and gentry of England, and the procuring ſome ſup- 
port for the epiſcopal party in Scotland. By his eloquent preaching, 
he drew after him fuch crowds of people, and raiſed in their minds 
fuch a high idea of the young king, his maſter, that queen Eliza- 
beth forbade him to enter the pulpit during his ſtay in her domi- 
nions. In 1584, he was recalled, and fat in the parliament held in 
Auguſt at Edinburgh. "The pretbyterian party were ſtill very vio- 

tent againſt the archbiſhop. A provincial ſynod was held at St, 
Andrews, in April 1586; the archbiſhop was here accufed and ex- 
communicated ; he appealed: to the king and the ſlates, but this 
availed him but little; for the mob being excited againſt him, he 
durſt ſcarce appear in public in the city of St. Andrews. At the 


next general aſſembly a paper being produced, containing the arch- 


biſhop's ſubmiſſion, he was abſolved from the excommunication, 
In 1588, freſh accuſations were brought againſt him. The year 
following, he publiſhed the Lamentations ot the prophet Jeremiah, 


in Latin verſe, which he dedicated to the king, complaining of his 


hard uaſge. In the latter end of the ſame year, he publiſhed a 
tranſlation of the Apocalypſe, in Latin verſe, and a copy of Latin 
verſes, addrelled allo to his majeſty, When he was in great diſtreſs. 
The king, however, was ſo far from giving him aſſiſtance, that he 


granted the revenue of his ſee to the duke of Lenox; ſo that the 


remaining 
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remaining part of this prelate's life was very wretched, he having 


hardly ſubſiſtence for his family. He died in 1591. A volume of 
this prelate's works has been publiſhed in to. | # 


ADDISON (LANScETOT), {on of Lancelot Addiſon, a clergy- 
man, born at Mauldiſmeaburne in the pariſh of Croſby Ravenſ- 
worth, in. Weltmoreland, in 1632, was educated at the grammar- 
ſchool of Appleby, and afterwards ſent to Queen's college, Oxford, 
upon the foundation. On Jan. 25, 1654, he was admitted B. A. 
and M. A. July 4, 1657. As he now had greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the univerſity, he was choſen one of the terræ filii for the 
act which was celebrated in 1658; but, his oration having been 
very ſatirical upon the pride, ignorance, hypocriſy, and avarice of 
thole then in power, he was compelled to make a recantation, and 
to aſk pardon on his knees. Soon after he left Oxford, and retired 
to Petworth, in Suflex, where he relided till the reſtoration. The 
gentlemen of Suſſex having recommended him to Dr. King, biſhop 
of Chelter, as a man who had ſuffered for his loyalty and attach- 
ment to the conſtitution of church and ſtate, the biſhop received 
him kiadly ; and, in all probability, would have preferred him, had 
he not accepted of the chaplainſhip at Dunkirk, contrary to his 
lordſhip's approbation. Mr. Addiſon continued at Dunkirk till the 
year 1662, when, the place being delivered up to the French, he re- 
turned to England. The year following, he went chaplain to the 
garriſon at Tangier, where he reftided ſome years. He came back 
to England in 1670, with a reſolution to return to Tangier. He 
was appointed chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty, ſoon after his 
coming over; had no thoughts, however, of quitting his chap- 
lainſhip at Tangier ; nevertheleſs it was conferred upon another, 
whereby Mr. Addiſon became poor in his circumſtances. In this 

ſituation of his affairs, a gentleman in Wiltſhire beſtowed on him the 
rectory of Milſton, in Wilts, worth about 120l. per annum. Soon 
after he was alſo made prebendary of Minor pars altaris, in the 
cathedral of Sarum ; and, July 6, 1675, took the degrees of B. and 
D. D. at Oxford. His preferments, though not very conſiderable, 
enabled him to live in the country with great decency and hoſpita- 
lity ; and he diſcharged his duty with a moſt conſcientious dili- 
gence. In 1683, the commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical affairs, in con- 
ſideration of his former ſervice at Tangier, conferred upon him the 
deanery of Litchfield, in which he was inſtalled July 3. Dec. 8, 
1684, he was collated to the archdeaconry of Coventry, and held it 
with his deanery in commendam. In the convocation, which met 
Dec. 4, 1689, dean Addiſon was preſent ; and was one of the com- 
mittee appointed by the lower houſe. to acquaint the lords, that they 
had conſented to a conference on the ſubject of an addreſs to the 
king. He died April 20, 1703, in the 71ſt year of his age, and 
was buried in the church-yard - Litchfield, at the entrance of = 
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welt door, with the following epitaph on his tomb ſtone; „Hic 


jacet Lancelotus Addiſon, S. T. P. hujus egcleſiæ Deoanus, nec 


non Archidiaconus Coventriz, qui obiit 20 die Aprilis, ann. Dom. 
1703, ætatis ſux 71.“ | 
Dr. Adddiſon wrote many learned and uſeful treatiſes, of which 


the following is a liſt: viz. 1. An account of Welt Barbary ; 
or, a ſhort narrative of the revolutions of the kingdoms of Fez 


and Morogco. 2. The preſent State of the Jews, more par- 
ticularly relating to thoſe in Barbary. 3. The primitive In- 
ſtitution ; or, a ſeaſonable diſcourſe of catechiſing. 4. A mo- 
deſt Plea for the Clergy. 5. The firſt State of Mahometaniſm ; or, 


an account of the author and doctrine of that impoſture. 6 An In- 


troduction to the Sacrament. 7. A Diſcourſe of Tangier, under 
the government of the earl of Tiviot. 8. The Catechumen. 
9. XPIETOE ATTOOEOZ; or, an hiſtorical account of the hereſy, 
denying the godhead of Chriſt, 10. The Chriſtian's daily Sacrifice 


- duly performed. 11. An account of the Millennium. 


— 


_ ADDISON (Jos EE), fon of Dr. Addiſon mentioned in the 
laſt article, was born May 1, 1672, at Militon near Ambreſbuiy, 
Wiltſhire, where his father was rector. Appearing weak and un- 
likely to live, he was chriſtened the fame day. He received the 
firſt rudiments of his education at the place of his nativity, under 
the reverend Mr. Naiſh ; but was ſoon removed to Saliſbury, under 
the care of Mr, Taylor; and thence to Litchfield where his father 

laged him for ſome time, probably not long, under Mr. Shaw 
then-maſter of the ſchool there, father of the late Dr. Peter Shaw. 
From Litchfield he was ſent to the Charter-houſe, where he pur- 
ſued his juvenile {tudies under the care of Dr, Ellis, and contracted 
that intimacy with Sir Richard Steele, which their joint labours 
have ſo effectually recorded. In 1687 he was entered into Queen's 
college, in Oxford, where, in 1689, the accidental peruſal of ſome 
Latin verſes gained him the patronage of Dr. Lancaſter, by whoſe 
recommendation he was elected into Magdalen college as demy. 
Here he took the degree of M. A. Feb. 14, 1693; continued to 
cultivate poetry and criticiſm, and grew firſt eminent by his Latin 
compoſitions, which are entitled to particular praiſe, and ſeem to 
have had much of his fondneſs ; for he collected a ſecond volume 
of the“ Muſe Anglicanez,” perhaps for a convenient receptacle, in 
which all his Latin pieces are inſerted. and where his poem on the 
Peace has the firſt place. He afterwards preſented the collection to 
Boileau, who, from that time, © conceived,” fays Tickell, „ an 
opinion of the Englith genius for poetry.” In his 224 year he firſt 
ſhewed his power of Engliſh poetry, by ſome verſes addreſſed to 


Dryden; and ſoon afterwards publiſhed a tranſlation of the greater 


part of the Fourth Georgick upon Bees, About the fame time he 
compoſed the arguments prefixed to the ſeveral books of Dryden's 
| Virgi ; 
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Virgil; and produced an Eilay on the Georgicks, juvenile, ſuper- 
ficial, and uninſtructive, without much either of the fcholar's learn- 
ing or the critick's penetration. His next paper of verſes contained 
a character of the principal Englifh poets, inſcribed to Henry Sa- 
chevere!l, who was then, if not a poet, a writer of verſes; as is 
ſhewn by his verſion of a ſmall part of Virgil's Georgicks, pub- 


liſhed in the Miſcellanies, and a Latin encomium on queen Mary, 


in the“ Muſe Anglicanz.” 'Thicle verſes exhibitall the fondneſs 
of friendſhip; but, on one ſide or the other, friendſhip was too 
weak for the malignity of faction. In this poem is a very confi- 
dent and diſcriminative character of Spenſer, whoſe work he had 
then Hever read. Tt is neceſſary to inform the reader, that about 
this time he was introduced by Congreve to Montague, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer : Addiſon was then learning the trade of a 
courtier, and ſubjoined Montague as a poctical name to thoſe of 
Cowley and of Dryden. By the influence of Mr. Montague, con- 
curring, according to Tickell, with his natural modeſty, he was 
diverted from his original deſign of entering into holy orders. 
Montague alledged the corruption of men who engaged in civil em- 
ployments without liberal education; and declared, that, wen 
he was repreſented as an enemy to the Church, he would never do 
it any injury but by withholding Addiſon from it. Soon after, in 
1995, he wrote a poem to king William, with a kind of rhyming 
incoduction addreiied to lord Somers. King William had no re- 
gard to elegance or literature; his ſtudy was only war; yet by a 
choice of miniſters whole diſpoſition was very different from ths 
own, he procured, with zut intention, a very liberal patronage to 
poetry. Addiſon was careſſed both by Somers and Montague. In 
1597, he wrote his poem on the peace of Ryſwick, which he dedi- 
cated to Montague, and which was afterwards called by Smith, 
the bt{t Latin poem fince the Æneid.“ Having yet no public 
employment, he obtained in 1699 a penſion of 3ool. a year, that 
he might be enabled to travel. te ſtaid a year at Blois, probably 
to learn the French language; and then proceeded in his journey 
to Italy, which he ſurveyed with the eyes of a poet. hile he 
was travelling at leiſure, he was far from being idle; for he not only 


collected his obſervations on the country, but found time to write 


his Dialogues on Medals, and four acts of Cato. Such is the re- 
lation of Tickell. Perhaps he only collected his materials, and 
formed his plan, Whatever were his other employments in Italy, 


he there wrote the letter to lord Halifax, which is jultly conſidered 


as the molt elegant, if not the moſt ſublime, of his poetical produc- 
tions. But in about two years he found it neceſſary to haſten 
home; being, as Swift informs us, © diſtreſſed by indigence, and 
compelled to become the tutor of a travelling ſquire.“ At his 
return he publiſhed his travels, with a dedication to lord Somers. 


This book, though a while neglected, is ſaid in time to have be- 


come 
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come ſo much the favourite of the public, that before it was re- 
rinted it roſe to five times it's price. When he returned to Eng- | 
Fand in 1702, with a meanneſs of appearance which gave teſtimony 1 
of the difficulties to which he had been reduced, he found his old 4 
atrons out of power, but he remained not long neglected or uſe- 
ſs. The victory at Blenheim, in 1704, ſpread triumph and confi- 
dence over the nation; and lord Godolphin lamenting to lord 
Halifax that it had not been celebrated in a manner equal to the 
ſubject, deſired him to propoſe it to ſome better poet. Halifax 
named Addiſon ; who, having undertaken the work, communicated 
it to the treaſurer, while it was yet advanced no further than the. 
fimile of the angel, and was immediately rewarded by ſucceeding ' 
Mr. Locke in the place of commiſſioner of appeals. ,, In the fol- 
- lowing year he was at Hanover with lord Halifax; and the year 
after was made under-ſecretary of ſtate, firſt to Sir Charles Hedges, 
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and in a few months more to the earl of Sunderland. About this = 
| time the prevalent taſte for Italian operas inclining him to try what 1 


Ws + 


would be the effect of a muſical drama in our own language, he 
wrote the opera of Roſamond, which, when exhibited on the ſtage, 1 
was either hiſſed or neglected; but truſting that the readers would IF 
do him more juſtice, he publiſhed it, with an inſcription to the 1 
dutcheſs of Marlborough. His reputation had been ſomewhat ad- WM 
vanced by the «Tender Huſband,” a comedy which Steele dedi- 
N cated to him, with a confeſſion that he owed to him ſeveral of the 
100 moſt ſucceſsful ſcenes. To this play Addifon ſupplied a prologue. 4 
Wi | When the marquis of Wharton was appointed lord lieutenant of mn 
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Wl!!! Ireland, Addiſon attended him as his ſecretary; and was made 

1 keeper of the records in Bermingham's Tower, with a falary of 6 
1110 300]. a year. The office was little more than nominal, and the 6 
Will ſalary was augmented for his accommodation. When he was in Pp 
0 office, he made a law to himſelf, as Swift has recorded, never to 1 
2180 remit his regular fees in civility to his friends, © I may have a hun- H 
[ | dred friends; and if my fee be two guineas, I ſhall by relinquiſh- 1 
bl) ing my right loſe two hundred guineas, and no friend gain more ” 
5 than two.” He was in Ireland when Steele, without any commu- 1 
Mi nication of his deſign, began the publication of the Tatler; but he - 
0 was not long concealed; by inſerting a remark on Virgil, which 9 
„ Addifon had given him, he diſcovered himſelf, Steele's firſt Tatler b 
10 was publiſhed April 22, 1709, and Addiſon's contribution appeared = 
A May 26. Tickell obſerves, that the Tatler began and was con- 3 


| a a 5 "Hy : 

| cluded without his concurrence. This is doubtleſs literally true; 
| i but the work did not ſuffer much by his unconſciouſneſs of it's com- 
14 mencement, or his abſence at it's ceſſation ; for he continued his 
f it 

| 

} 


aſſiſtance to Dec. 23, and the paper ſtopped on Jan. 2. He did not 
diſtinguiſh his pieces by any ſignature. 5 
118 To the Tatler, in about two months, ſucceeded the Spectator; 
. a ſeries of eſſays of the ſame kind, but written with leſs levity, upon 
a Moe 
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a Store revular plan, and publiſhed daily. The next year, 1713, in 


which Cato came upon the ſtage, was the grand climacterick 
of Addiſon's reputation. Upon the death of Cato, he had, as is 
ſaid, planned a tragedy in the time of his travels, and had for ſeveral 
years the four firſt acts finiſhed, which were ſhewn to ſuch as were 
likely to ſpread their admiration. By a requeſt, which perhaps he 
wiſhed ts be denied, he deſired Mr. Hughes to add a fifth act. 
Hughes ſuppoſed him ferious ; and, undertaking the fupplement, 
brought in a few days fome ſcenes for his examination; but he had 
in the mean time gone to work himſelf, and produced half an act, 
which he afterwards completed, but with brevity irregularly diſpro- 
portionate to the foregoing parts. The great, the important day 
came on, when Addiſon was to ſtand the hazard of the theatre. 
That there might, however, be left as little to hazard as was poſ- 
fible, on the laſt night Steele, as himſelf relates, undertook to pack 
an audience. The danger was ſoon over. "The whole nation was 
at that time on fire with faction. 'The whigs applauded every 
line in which liberty was mentioned, as a ſatire on the tories ; 
and the tories echoed every clap, to ſhew that the ſatire was un- 
felt. When it was printed, notice was given that the queen 


would be pleaſed if it was dedicated to her; “ but as he had de- 


ſigned that compliment elſewhere, he found himſelf obliged,” ſays 
Tickell, © by his duty on the one hand, and his honour on the 
other, to ſend it into the world without any dedication.” 

At the publication the wits ſeemed proud to pay their attendance 
with encomiaſtic verſes. The beſt are from an unknown hand, 
which will perhaps loſe ſomewhat of their praiſe when the author 
is known to be Jeffreys. Cato had yet other honours. It was 
cenſured as a party-play by a ſcholar of Oxford, and defended in a 
favourable examination by Dr. Sewel. It was tranſlated by Salvint 
into Italian, and acted at Florence; and by the Jeſuits of St. Omer's 
into Latin, and played by their pupils. While Cato was upon the 
ſtage, another daily paper, called the Guardian, was publiſhed by 
Stecie, to which Addiſon gave great aſſiſtance. Of this paper no- 
thing is neceilary to be ſaid, but that it found many contributors, 
and that it was a continuation of the Spectator, with the fame 
elegance, aud the fame variety, till ſome unlucky ſparkle from a 
tory paper ſet Stcele's politics on fire, and wit at once blazed inte 
faction. He was ſoon too hot for neutral topics, and quitted the 
Guardian to write the Engliſhman. The papers of Addiſon are 
marked in the Spectator by one of the letters in the name of Clio, 
and in the Guardian by a Hand. Many of theſe papers were written 
with powers truly comic, with nice diſcrimination of characters, and 
accurate obſervation of natural or accidental deviations from pro- 
priety ; but it was not ſuppoſed that he had tried a comedy on the 
ſtage, till Steele, after his death, declared him the author of“ The 
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Drummer ;” this however he did not know to be true by any co- 

nt teſtimony ; for, when Addiſon put the play into his hands, he 
only told him it was the work of a gentleman in the company : 
and when it was received, as is confeiled, with cold difapprobation, 
he was probably leſs willing to claim it. Tickell omitted it in his 
collection; but the teſtimony of Steele, and the total filence of any 
other claimant, has determined the publick to aſſign it to Addiſon, 
and it is now printed with his other poetry. Stecle carried “ the 
Drummer” to the play-houſe, and afterwards to the preſs, and ſold 
the copy for fifty guineas. To the opinion of Steele may be added 
the proof ſupplicd by the play itfelt, of which the characters are 
fach as Addiſon would have delineated, and the tendency ſuch as 
Addiſon would have promoted. He was not all this time an in- 
different ſpectator of public affairs. He wrote, as different exi- 
gencies required, in 1707, © The preſent State of the War, and the 
Neceſſity of an Augmentation;”” which, however judicious, being 
written on temporary topics, and exhibiting no peculiar powers, 
has naturally funk by it's own weight into neglect. This cannot 


be ſaid of the few papers entitled © The Whig Examiner,” in which \ 


is exhibited all the force of gay malevolence and humorous ſatire, 
Of this paper, which- juſt appeared and expired, Swift remarks 
with exultation, that “it is now down among the dead men.” 
His © Trial of Count Tariff,” written to expole the treaty ol 
commerce with France, lived no longer than the queition that pro- 


duced 1t. | 
Not long afterwaris an attempt was made to revive the Spectator, 


at a time indeed by no means favourable to Jiterature, when the 


ſucceſſion of a new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, diſcord, and contulion; and either the turbulence of the 
times, or the ſatiety of the readers, put a {top to the publication, 
after an experiment of eighty numbers, which were afterwards col- 
lected into an eighth volume, perhaps more valuable than any one 
of thoſe that went before it; Ad ion produced more than a fourth 
part, and the other contributors are by no means unworthy of ap- 
pearing as his aſſociates. The time that had paſſed during the 
ſuſpenſion of the Spectator, though it had not leſſened his power 
of humour, ſeems to have increated his diſpoſition to ſeriouſneſs: 
the proportion of his religious to his comic papers 1s greater than 
in the former ſeries. The Spectator, from it's recommencement, 
was publiſhed only three times a week, and no diſcriminative marks 
were added io the papers. To Addiſon Tickell has aſcribed twen- 
ty-three. The Spectator had many contributors: and Steele, 
whoſe negligence kept him always in a hurry, when it was his turn 
to furniſh a paper, called loudly for the letters, of which Addiſon, 
whoſe materials were more, made little uſe; having recourſe to 
Keiches and hints, the product of his former ſtudies, which he now 
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reviewed aud completed: among theſe are named by Tickell, the 


« Eſſays on Wit,“ thoſe on the “' Pleaſures of the Imagination,” 
and the © Criticiſm on Milton.“ | 

When the Houſe of Hanover took poſſeſſion of the throne, it 
was reaſonable to expect that the zeal of Addiſon would be ſuitably 
rewarded, Before the arrival of king George he was made ſecre- 
tary to the regency, and was required by his office to ſend notice to 
Hanover that the Queen was dead, and that the threne was vacant. 
To do this would not have been difficult to any man but Addiſon, 
who was ſo overwhelmed with the greatneſs of the event, and ſo 
diſtracted by choice of expreſſion, that the lords, who could not wait 
for the niceties of criticiſm, called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the 
houſe, and ordered him to diſpatch the meſſage. Southwell readily 
told what was neceſſary, in the common ſtyle of buſineſs, and va- 
jued himſelf upon having done what was too hard for Addiſon. He 
was better qualified for the Freeholder, a paper which he publiſhed 
twice a week, from Dec. 23, 1715, to the middle of the next year. 
This was undertaken in defence of the eſtabliſhed government, 
ſometimes with argument, ſometimes with mirth. Ia argument 
he had many equals ; but his humour was ſingular and matchleſs. 

On the 2d of Auguſt 1716, he married the counteſs dowager of 
Warwick, whom he had ſolicited by a very long and anxious court- 
ſhip. He is ſaid to have firſt known her by becoming tutor to her 
lon. The marriage, if uncontradicted report can be credited, made 
no addition to his happineſs; it neither found them nor made them 
equal. She always remembered her own rank, and thought herſelf 
entitled to treat with very little ceremony the tutor of her ſon. It 
is certain that Addiſon has left behind him no encouragement for 
ambitious love. The year after, 1717, he roſe to his higheſt eleva- 
tion, being made ſecretary of ſtate; but it is univerſally confeſſed 
that he was unequal to the duties of his place. In the houſe of 
commons he could not ſpeak, and therefore was uſeleſs to the de- 
fence of the government. In the office he could not iſſue an order 
without loſing his time in queſt of fine expreſſions. What he 
gained in rank, he loſt in credit: and finding by experience his own 


inability, was forced to folicit his diſmiſſion, with a penſion of 


I;ool. a year. His friends palliated this relinquithment, of which 
buth friends and enemies knew the true reaſon, with an account of 
declining health, and the neceſſity of receſs and quiet. He now 
returned to his vocation, and began to plan literary occupations for 
his future life. He purpoſed a tragedy on the death of Socrates; 
a ſtory of which, as Tickell remarks, the baſis is narrow, and to 


| which love perhaps could not eafily have been appended. He en- 


gaged in a nobler work, a defence of the Choiſtian religion, of 
which part was publiſhed after his death ; and he deſigned to have 
made a new poetical verſion of the Pſalms. It is related that he 
had once a deſign to make an Engliſh Dictionary, and that he con- 
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ſidered Dr. Tillotſon as the writer of higheſt authority. Addiſon 
however did not conclude his life in peaceful ſtudies; but relapſed, 
when he was near his end, to a political queſtion, It fo happened 
that, 1718-19, a controverſy was apitated with great vehemence, 
between thoſe friends of long continuance, Additon and Steele. 
The ſubject of their diſpute was the earl of, Sunderland's memorable 
act, called ** the Peerage Bill,” by which the number of peers 
ſhould be fixed, and the king reftrained from any new creation of 
nobility, unleſs when an old family ſhould be extint. The bill 
was laid aſide during that ſeſſion, and Addiſon died before the next, 
in which it's commitment was rejected. Every reader furely muſt 
regret that theſe two illuſtrious friends, after fo many years paſt in 
confidence and endearment, in unity of intereſt, conformity of opi- 
nion, and fellowſhip of ſtudy, ſhould finally part in acrimonious 
oppofition. The end of this uſeful life was now approaching. — 
Addiſon had for ſome time been oppreſſed by ſhortneſs of breath, 
which was now aggravated by a dropſy; and, finding his danger 


preſſing, he prepared to die conformably to his own precepts and pro- 


feſſions. During this lingering decay, he ſent, as Pope relates, a meſ- 
ſage by the earl of Warwick to Mr. Gay, deſiring to fee him : Gay, 
who had not viſited him for ſome me before, obeyed the ſummons, 
and found himſelf received with great kindneſs. Tie purpoſe for 
which the interview had been ſolicited was then diſcovered : Ad- 
diſon told him, that he had injured him; but that, if he recovered, 
he would recompenſe him. What the injury was he did not ex- 
plain, nor did Gay ever know; but ſuppoſed that fome prefer- 
ment deſigned for him had by Addiſon's intervention been with- 
held. 1 1 | | 
Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular life, and per- 
haps of loofe opinions. Addiſon, for whom he did not want 
reſpect, had very diligently endeavoured to reclaim him; but his 
arguments and expoſtulations had no effect; one experiment, how- 
ever, remained to be tried. When he found his life near it's end, 
he directed the young lord to be called; and when he delired, with 
great tenderneſs, to hear his laſt injunctions, told him, © I have 
ſent for you that you may ſee how a Chriſtian can die.“ What 
effect this awful ſcene had on the earl's behaviour we know not: he 
died himſelf in a ſhort time. Having given directions to Mr, 
Tickell for the publication of his works, and dedicated them on his 
death-bed to his friend Mr. Craggs; he died June 17, 1719, at 
Holland houſe, leaving no child but a daughter, 

Of the courſe of Addiſon's familiar day, before his marriage, 
Pope has given a detail. He had in the houſe with him Budgell, 
and perhaps Philips. His chief companions were Steele, Budgell, 
Philips, Carey, Davenant, and Col. Brett. With one or other of 


theſe he always break taſted. He ſtudied all morning; then dined at 
| | 8 a tavern, 
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a tavern, and went afterwards to Button's. From the coffee-houſe 
he went again to the tavern, where he often ſat late, and drank too 

Dr. Joboſon's moſt admirable delineation of the cha- 
rater of Addiſon, concludes by obſerving with Tickell, that he 
employed wit on the fide of virtue and religion. He not only 
made the proper uſe of wit himſelf, but taught it to others; and 


from his time it has been generally ſubſervient to the cauſe of reaſon 


and truth. He has diſſipated the prejudice that had long connected 
gaiety with vice, and eaſineſs of manners with laxity of principles. 
He has reſtored virtue to it's dignity, and taught innocence not to 
be aſhamed. This is an elevation of literary character, «© above all 
Greek, above all Roman fame.” No greater felicity can genius 
attain than that of having purified intellectual pleaſure, ſeparated: 
mirth from indecency, and wit from licentiouſneſs; of having taught 
a ſucceſſion of writers to bring elegance and gmety to the aid of 
goodneſs ; and, if I may uſe expreſſions yet more awful, of having 
© turned many to righteouſneſs.” As a deſcriber of life and man- 
ners, he muſt be allowed to ſtand perhaps the firſt of the firſt rank. 
His humour, which, as Steele obſerves, is peculiar to himſelf, is fo 
happily diffuſed as to give the grace of novelty to domeſtic ſcenes 
and daily occurrences. He never © outſteps the modeſty of na- 
ture,” nor raiſes merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. 
His figures neither divert by diſtortion, nor amaze by aggravation. 
He copies life with ſo much fidelity, that he can be hardly faid to 
invent; yet his exhibitions have an air ſo much original, that it is 
difficult to ſuppoſe them not merely the product of imagination. 
As a teacher of wiſdom he may be confidently followed. His re- 
ligion has nothing in it enthuliaſtic or ſuperſtitious ; he appears 
neither weakly credulous, nor wantonly ſceptical ; his morality is 
neither dangerouſly lax, nor impracticably rigid. All the enchant- 
ment of fancy, and all the cogency of argument, are employed to 
recommend to the reader his real intereſt, the care of pleaſing tlie 
Author of his being. Truth is ſhewn ſometimes as the phantom 


of a viſion, ſometimes appears half-veiled in an allegory, lome- 


times attracts regard in the robes of fancy, and ſometimes ſteps 
forth in the confidence of reaſon. She wears a thouſand dreſſes, 
and in all is pleaſing — « Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter 
habet.“ 5 - | 

His proſe is the model of the middle ſtyle ; on grave ſubjects not 
formal, on light occaſions not groveling ; pure without {crupulo- 
lity, and exact without apparent elaboration : always equable, and 
always eaſy, without glowing words or pointed ſentences. Addiſon 
never deviates from his track to ſnatch a grace; he ſeeks no am- 
bitious ornaments, and tries no hazardous innovations, His page 
is always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected ſplendour. It 


ſeems to have been his principal endeavour to avoid all harſhneſs 


and ſeverity of diction ; he is therefore ſometimes verboſe in his 
. tranſitions 
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tranſitions and connections, and ſometimes deſcends too much to 
the language of converſation; yet if his language had been leſs idio- 
matical, it might have loſt ſomewhat of it's genuine Angliciſm. 
What he attempted, he performed; he is never feeble, and he did 
not wiſh to be energetic; he is never rapid, and he, never ſtagnates. 
His ſentences have neither ſtudied amplitude, nor affected brevity: 
his periods, though not diligently rounded, are voluble and eaſy. 
Whoever wiſhes to attain an Englith ſtyle, familiar but not coarſe, 
and elegant but not oftentatious, mult give his days and nights to 
the volumes of Addiſon. . 7 | 


— — 5 
ADRIAN, or HADRIAN (PUB Ius Ar1vs), the Roman 
emperor, was born at Rome Jan. 24, in the year of Chriſt 76. His 
father left him an orphan, at ten years of age, under the guardian- 
ſhip of Trajan, and Cælius Tatianus, a Roman knight. He began 
to ſerve very early in the armies, having been tribune of a legion 
before the death of Domitian. He was the perſon choſen by the 
army of Lower Mzxzſia, to carry the news of Nerva's death to 
Trajan, ſucceſſor to the empire. The extravagant expences 
which Adrian ran into in his youth, made him loſe this emperor's 
favour ; but having recovered it by a reformation in his behaviour, 
he was married to Sabina, a grand niece of T rajan's, and the em- 
preſs Plotina became his great friend and patroneſs. When he 
was quzſtor, he delivered an oration in the ſenate ; but his lan- 
guage was then ſo rough and unpoliſhed, that he was hiffed ; this 
obliged him to apply to the ſtudy of the Latin tongue, in which he 
became a great proficient, and made a conſiderable figure for his 
eloquence. He accompanied Trajan in moſt of his expeditions, and 
particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſecond war againſt the Dact; 
and having before been quzſtor, as well as tribune of the peo- 
ple, he was now ſucceſſively prætor, governor of Pannonia, and 
conſul. After the ſiege of Atra in Arabia was raiſed, Trajan, who 
had already given him the government of Syria, left him the com- 
mand of the army; and at length, when he found death approach- 
ing, it is ſaid he adopted him. The reality of this adoption is by 
ſome diſputed, and is thought to have been a contrivance of Plotina; 
but however this may be, Adrian, who was then in Antiochia, as 
foon as he received the news thereof, and of Frajan's death, de- 
clared himſelf emperor, on the 11th of Auguſt, 117. No ſooner 
had he arrived at the imperial dignity, than he made peace with the 
Perſians, to whom he yielded up great part of the conqueſts of his 
predeceſſors ; and from generolity, or policy, he remitted the debts 
of the Roman people, which, according to the calculation of thoſe 
who have reduced them to modern money, amounted to twenty-two 
millions five hundred thouſand golden crowns ; and he cauſed to be 
burnt all the bonds and obligations relating to thoſe debts, that the 
people might be under no apprehenſion of being called to an ac- 
count 
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count for them afterwards. He went to viſit all the provinces, and 
did not return to Rome till the year 118, when the ſenate decreed 
him a triumph, and honoured him with-the title of Father of has 
country; but he refuſed both, and deſired that "Trajan's image might 
triumph. The following year he went to Meæſia, to oppoſe the 
Sarmatæ. In his abſence ſeveral perſons of great worth were put 
to death; and though he proteſted he had given no orders for that 
purpoſe, yet the odium thereof felt chiefly upon him. No prince 
travelled more than Adrian ; there being hardly one province in the 
empire which he did not viſit, In 120, he went into Gaul, and 
from thence to Britain, where he took care to have a wall or ram- 

art built, as a defence againſt thoſe who would not ſubmit to the 
| Wee government. In 121, he returned into France; thence he 
went into Spain, to Mauritania, and at length into the eaſt, where 
he quieted the commotions raiſed by the Parthians. After having 
viſited all the provinces of Aſia, he returned to Athens in 125, 


where he paſſed the winter, and was initiated in the myſteries of 


Eleuſinian Ceres. He went from thence to Sicily, and ſaw Mount 
Atna. He returned to Rome the beginning of the year 129; and, 
according to ſome, he went again, the ſame year, to Africa; and, 


after his return from thence, to the eaſt. He was in Egypt in the 


year 132, reviſited Sytia the year following, returned to Athens in 


134, and to Rome in 135. The perſecution againſt the Chriſtians 


was very violent under his reign ; but it was at length ſuſpended, 
in conſequence of the remonſtrances of Quadratus biſhop of Athens, 
and Ariſtides, two Chriſtian philoſophers, who preſented the em- 

e. of the Chriſtian religion. He 
conquered the Jews; and, by way of inſult, erected a temple to Ju- 
piter, on Mount Calvary, and placed a ſtatue of Adonis in the 


manger of Bethlehem: he cauſed alſo the images of ſwine to be 


engraved on the gates of Jeruſalem. | 
Adrian reigned 21 years, and died at Baiæ in the 63d year of his 
age. The Latin verſes, he addreſſed to his foul on his death-bed,* 
ſhew his uncertainty and dowbts in regard to the other world. He 
wasa prince adorned with great virtues, but they were mingled wath 
| great 


*The veiſcs are theſe : 
Animula vagula, blandula | 
Hoſpes, comeſque corporis, 5 
Quæ nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, tigida, nudulay 
| Nec, ut foles, dabis jocos ? 
Thus tranſlated by Pope: % 
Ah! fleeting ſpirit ! wand'ring fire, 
Tat long haſt warm'd my tender breaſt, 
Muſt thou no more this frame inſpire? 
No more a pleaſing, cheerful gueſt? 
Whither, ah whither art thou flying? 
To what dark undiſcover'd ſhore ? 
Thou ſee m'ſt all trembling, ſhiv'ring, dying, 
And wit and humour te no more | 


, 
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great vices, He was generous, induſtrious, polite, and exact; he 
maintained order and diſcipline ; he adminiltered juſtice with inde- 
fatigable application, and punithed rigorouſly all thoſe who did not 
faithfully. execute the offices with which they were entruſted ; he 
had a great ſhare of wit and a ſurpriling memory ; he was well 
verſed in moſt of the polite arts and ſciences, and is faid to have 
written ſeveral works. On the other hand, he was cruel, envious, 
laſcivious, ſuperſtitious, and ſo weak as to give himſelf up to the 
ſtudy of magic: and what can be more infamous than his paſſion 
for Antinous ? 

Adrian, having no children by Sabina, adopted Lucius Aurelius 
Annius Ceionius Commodus Verus; but Lucius dying the ſiſt of 
January 138, he then adopted Titus Antoninus, on condition that 

be ſhould adopt Marcus Annius Verus, and the fon of Lucius 

Verus. : 

a — Or 
ADRIAN IV. (Porr), the only Engliſhman who ever had the 
honour of ſitting in the papal chair. His name was Nicholas 

Brekeſpere ; and he was born at Langley, near St. Alban's, in 

Hertfordſhire. His father having left his family, and taken the 

habit of the monaſtery of St. Alban's, Nicholas was obliged to ſub- 

mit to the loweſt offices in that houſe for daily ſupport. After 
ſome, he deſired to take the habit in that monaltery, but was rejected 
by the abbot Richard: © He was examined,” ſays Matthew Paris, 
and being found inſufficient, the abbot civilly enough ſaid to him, 

Wait, my ſon, and go to ſchool a little longer, till you are better 

on But if the character given of young Brekeſpere, by 
itts, be a juſt one, the abbot was certainly to be blamed for reject- 

ing a perſon who would have done great honour to his houſe : he 

was, according to that author, a handſome and comely youth, of a 

ſharp wit and ready utterance; circumſpect in all his words and 

actions, polite in his behaviour, neat and elegant; full of zeal for 
the glory of God, and that according to ſome degree of knowledge; 
fo poſſeſſed of all the moſt valuable endowments of mind and body, 
that in him the gifts of Heaven exceeded nature : his piety exceeded 
his education ; and the ripeneſs of his judgment and his other qua- 
Iifications exceeded his age. Having met with this repulſe, he re- 
ſolved to try his fortune in another country, and accordingly went 
to Paris; where, though in very poor circumſtances, he applied 
himſelf to his ſtudies with great aſſiduity, and made a wonderful pro- 
ficiency. But having ſtill a ſtrong inclination to a religious life, 
he left Paris, and removed to Provence, where he became a regular 
clerk in the monaſtery of St. Rufus. He was not immediately al- 
lowed to take the habit, but paſſed ſome time by way of trial, in 
recommending himſelf to the monks by a ſtrict attention to all 
their commands. This behaviour, together with the beauty of his 


perſon, and prudent converſation, rendered him ſo accceptable to 
| | | thoſe 
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thoſe religions, that after ſome time they intreated him to take the 
habit of the canonical order. Here he diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo 
much by his learning and ftrit obſervance of the monaſtic di ſci- 


pline, that upon the death .of the abbot, he was choſen ſuperior of 


that houſe ; and we are told that he rebuilt that convent. He did 
not long enjoy this abbacy : for the monks, being tired of the go- 
vernment-of a foreigner, brought accuſations againſt him before 
ope Eugenius III, who, after having examined their complaint, and 
Ld the defence of Nicholas, declared him innocent ; his holineſs, 
however, gave the monks leave to chuſe another ſuperior ; but 
being ſenſible of the great merit of Nicholas, and thinking he might 
be ſerviceable to the church in a higher ſtation, he created him car- 
dinal-biſhop of Alba, in 1146. | | 


In 1148, Eugenius ſent him legate to Denmark and Norway, 


where, by his fervent preaching and diligent inſtructions, he con- 


verted thoſe barbarous nations to the Chriſtian faith ; and we are. 
told, that he erected the church of Upſal into an archiepiſcopal ſee. 


When he returned to Rome, he was received by the pope and 


cardinals with great marks of ' honour : and pope Anaſtaſius, who 
ſucceeded Eugenius, happening to die at this time, Nicholas was 
unanimoully choſen to the holy ſee, in November, 1154, and took 
the name of Adrian. When the news of his promotion reached 
England, king Henry II. ſent Robert, abbot of St. Alban's, and 
three biſhops, te Rome, to congratulate him on his election; upon 
which occaſion Adrian granted very conſiderable privileges to the 
monaſtery of St. Alban's. Next year, king Henry having ſolicited 
the pope's conſent, that he might undertake the conqueſt of Ireland, 
Adrian very readily complied, and ſent him a bull for that purpoſe, 
of which the following is a tranſlation : * Adrian, biſhop, ſervant 


of the ſervants of God, to his moſt dear ſon in Chriſt, the illuſtrious 


king of England, ſendeth greeting an apoſltolical benediction. 
Your magnificence is very careful to ſpread your glorious name in 
the world, and to merit an immortal crown in heaven, whillt as a 
good catholic prince, you form a deſign of extending the bounds of 
the church, of inſtructing ignorant and barbarous people in the 
Chriitian faith, and of reforming the licentious and immoral ; and 
the more effectually to put this deſign in execution, you deſire the 
advice and afliftance of the holy ſee, We are confident, that, by 
the blelling of God, the ſucceſs will anſwer the wiſdom and diſcre- 
tion of the undertaking. You have advertiſed us, dear fon, of your 
intended expedition into Ireland, to reduce that people to the obe- 
dience of the Chriſtian faith ; and that you are willing to pay for 
every houſe a yearly acknowledgment of one penny to St. Peter, 


_ promiſing to maintain the right of thoſe churches in the fulleſt 
manner. We therefore, being willing to aſſiſt you in this pious 


and laudable deſign, and conſenting to your petition, do grant you 
full liberty to make a deſcent upon that ifland, in order to enlarge 
| | the 
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the borders of the church, to check the progreſs of immorality, and 
© promote the ſpiritual happineſs of the natives; and we command 
the people of that country to receive and acknowledge you as their 
fovereign lord; provided the rights of the churches be inviolably 
preſerved, and the Peter-pence duly paid: for indeed it is certain, 
(and your highneſs acknowledges it) that all the iſlands, which are 
enlightened by Chriſt, the ſun of righteouſneſs, and have embraced 
the doQrines of Chriſtianity, are unqueſtionably St. Peter's right, 
and belong to the holy Roman church. If, therefore, you reſolve 
to put your deſigns in execution, be careful to reform the manners 
of that people ; and commit the government of the churches to able 
and virtuous perſons, that the Chriſtian religion may grow and 
flouriſh, and the honour of God, and the preſervation of fouls be 
effectually promoted; ſo ſhall you deſerve an everlaſting reward in 
heaven, and leave a glorious name to all poſterity.” His indul- 
nce to this prince was ſo great, that he even conſented to abſolve : 
him from the oath he had taken, not to ſet aſide any part of his 
father's will. | | 
Adrian, in the beginning of his pontificate, boldly withſtood the 
attempts of the Roman people to recover their ancient liberty un- 
der the conſuls, and obliged thoſe magiſtrates to abdicate their au- 
thority, and leave the government of the city to the pope. ' In 
TI55, he drove the heretic Arnold of Breſſe, and his followers, out“ 
of Rome. The ſame year he excommunicated William, king of 
Sicily, who ravaged the territories of the church, and abſolved that 
| 1 ſubjects from their allegiance. About the ſame time, 
rederic, king of the Romans, having entered Italy with a power- 
ful army, Adrian met him near Sutrium, and concluded a peace 
with him. At this interview, Frederic conſented to hold the pope's 
ſtirrup whilſt he mounted on horſeback. After which, his holineſs 
conducted that prince to Rome, and in St. Peter's church placed 
the imperial crown on his head, to the great mortification of the 
Roman people, who aſſembled in a tumultuous manner, and killed 
ſeveral of the Imperialiſts. The next year a reconciliation was 
brought about between the pope and the Sicilian king, that prince 
taking an oath to do nothing farther to the prejudice of the church, 
and Adrian granting him the title of King of the Two Sicilies, 
He built and fortified ſeveral caſtles, and left the papal dominions 
in a more flouriſhing condition than he found them. But notwith- 
ſtanding all his ſucceſs, yet he was extremely ſenſible of the diſquie- 
tudes attending ſo high a ſtation, and complained thereof to his 
countryman, John, of Saliſbury, He dicd Sept. 1, 1159, in the 
fourth year and tenth month of his pontificate, and was buried in 
St. Peter's church, near the tomb of his predeceſſor Eugenius. 
5 1 are extant ſeveral letters, and ſome milies written by pope 
Adrian. Z | 
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ADRIAN De Caftelts. ) _— 


DRIAN (De CASTELLO), biſhop of Bath and Wells in the 
reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. was deſcended of an obſcure fa- 
mily at Cornetto, a ſmall town in Tuſcany; but ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his learning and abilities, and procured leveral employ- 
ments at the court of Rome. In 1448, he was appointed nuncio 
extraordinary to Scotland, by pope Innocent VIIL. to quiet the 
troubles in that kingdom; but, upon his arrival in England, being 
informed that his preſence was not necellary in Scotland, the con- 
telts there having been ended. by a battle, he applied himſelf to ex- 
ecute ſome other commillions with which he was charged, particu- 
larly. to colleck the pope's tribute, or Peter-pence, his holineſs 
having appointed him his treaſurer for that purpoſe. He continued 
lome months in England, durng which time he got ſo far into the 
good graces of Morton, archbithop of Canterbury, that herecom- 
mended him to the king ; who appointed him his agent for Englith 
affairs at Rome, and, as a recompence for his faithful ſervices, 
promoted him firſt to the biſhopric of Heretord, and afterwards to 


that of Bath and Wells. He was enthroned at Wells by his proxy ' 


Polydore Vergil, at that time the pope's ſubcollector in England, 
and afterwards appointed by Adrian archdeacon of Wells. - Adrian 
lt out his bithopric to farmers, and afterwards to cardinal Wolſey, 
himſelf reſiding at Rome, where he built a magnificent palace, on 
the front of which he had the name of his benefactor Henry VII. 
intcribed : he left it after his deceaſe to that prince and his ſucceſſors. 
Alexander VI. who ſucceeded Innocent VIII. appointed Adrian his 
principal ſecretary, and vicar-general in ſpirituals and temporals; 
and the ſame pope created him a cardinal-prieſt, with the title of 
St. Chryſogonus, the 31ſt of May, 1503. Soon after his creation, 
he narrowly eſcaped being poiloned at a feaſt, to which he was in- 
vited with ſome other cardinals, by the pope and his fon Cæſar 
Borgia. „„ . | 
In che pontificate of Julius II. who ſucceeded Alexander, Adrian 
retired from Rome, haying taken ſome diſguſt, or perhaps diſtruſt- 
ing this pope, who was a declared enemy of his predeceſſor: nor 
did he return till there was a conclave held for the election of a new 
pope, where it is likely he gave his voice for Leo X. Soon after, 
he was unfortunately privy to a conſpiracy againſt Leo. His em- 
varking therein is ſaid to have been chietly owing to his crediting 
and applying to himſelf the prediction of a fortune-teller, who had 
allured him, „“ that Leo would be cut off by an unnatural death, 


and be ſucceeded by an elderly man named Adrian, of obſcure birth, 


but famous for his learning, and whole virtue and merit alone had 
raiſcd him tothe higheſt honours of the church,” The confpiracy 
being diſcovered, Adrian was condemned to pay twelve thouſand 
hive hundred ducats, and to give a ſolemn promiſe, that he would 
not ſtir out of Rome, But being either unable to pay this fine, or 
apprehending (till farther ſeverities, he privately withdrew from 

Y0l-£. | H | ; Rome; 
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Rome; whereupon, in a conſiſtory, held the 6th of July, 1518, 
he was declared excommunicated, and deprived of all his benefices, 
as well as his ecclefiaſtica} orders. About four years before, he had 
been removed from his office of the pope's collector in England, at 
the requeſt of king Henry VIII. and through the inſtigation of 
cardinal Wolſcy. The heads of his accuſation, drawn up at Rome, 


were, © hat he had abſented himſelf from the city in the time 


of Julius II. without the pope's leave; that he had never reſided, 
as he ought to have done, at the church of St. Chryſogonus, from 
which he had his title; that he had again withdrawn himſelf from, 
Rome, and had not appeared to a legal citation; and that he had 
engaged in the conſpiracy of cardinal Petrucci, and had figned the 
league of Francis Maria, duke of U:bino, againſt the pope.” He 
was at Venice when he received the news of his condemnation ; 
what became of him afterwards is uncertain : Aubery ſays, he took 
refuge among the Turks in Alia. Polydore Vergil tells us, there 
is to be feen at Riva, a village in the dioceſe of Trent, a Latin in- 
ſcription on one Polydorus Caſamicus, the pope's janitor, written 
by cardinal Adrian; in which he laments his own wretched con- 
dition, extolling the happineſs of his friend, whoſe death had put 
an end to his miferies. Polydore Vergil gives Adrian a high cha- 
racter for his uncommon learning, his exquiſite judgment in the 
choice of the propereſt words, and the truly claſſical ſtyle of his 
writings; in which he was the firſt, ſays that author, ſince the 
age of Cicero, who revived the purity of the Latin language, and 
taught men to draw their knowledge from the ſources of the beſt and 
moſt learned authors. | | 


— 


ADRIANI (JoANNI BATTISTA), born of a patrician family 
at Florence in 1511. He wrote a hittory of his own times, in 
Italian, which is a continuation of Guicciardine, beginning at the 
year 1536. The work is executed with great judgment, candour, 
and accuracy; he was furnifhed with ſeveral memoirs by Colmo duke 
of Tuſcany, a prince no leſs conſpicuous for his great genius, than 
his conſummate prudence. "Thuanus acknowledges he was much 
indebted to his hiſtory, and that no work of this kind had furniſhed 
him with more materials. Beſides this hiſtory, there are fix fune- 
ral orations compoſed by Adriani, viz. one on the emperor 
Charles V. another on the emperor Ferdinand; a third on Eleonora 
of Toledo, the wife of Coſma duke of Florence; a fourth on Iſabel 
queen of Spain; the fifth on Coſmo the grand Duke of Tuſcany; 
and the laſt on Joan of Auſtria, wife of Francis de Medicis. He 
is thought alſo to have been the author of a long letter on ancient 
painters and ſculptors, prefixed to the third volume of Vafari. He 


died at Florence in 1579. 


ADRICHOMIUS 


C 


N 


FGINETA Paulus). 
= ———— 
ADRICHOMIUS (CHRISTIAN), born at Delft in Holland, 
in the year 1553. He was a zealous advocate for the religion he 
rofeſſed, and applied himſelf to his ſtudies with great aſſjduity. 
He was for ſome time director of the nuns of St. Barbara; but the 
civil wars which broke out on the account of religion, having 
obliged him to quit his country, he withdrew to Brabant, and after- 
wards to Cologne, where he began a conſiderable work, which was 


printed after his death. It is entitled © Theatrum Terrz Sanaa,” 


and was printed with geographical maps, at Cologne, in the 
year 1593. He givesa deſcription of the Holy Land in general, 
and of the city of Jeruſalem in particular. It contains likewiſe a 
Chronicle of the Old and New Teſtament, which is pretty much 
elteemed ; but he is thought to rely too mich on the Manetho, the 
Boroſus, and ſuch other writings of the monk Annius of Viterbo. 
Adrichomius ſometimes aſſumed the name of Chriſtianus Crucius ; 
and under this title he.publithed, at Antwerp, the life of Chriſt, 
and an oration De Chriitiana Beatitudine, which he had ſpoke in a 
general chapter. He died at Cologne, in the year 1585, in the 
thirteenth year of his exile, and was buried in the convent of the 
canoneſſes of Nazareth, where he had been director for ſome 


- years, - 


AGINETA (Paulus), a native of the iſland gina, whence _ 
he has his name. According to Le Clerc, he flourithed in the 
fourth century; but with more truth he is placed by Abulpharagius, 
who is allowed to give the beſt account of thoſe times, in the ſeventh. 
His works are deſervedly famous, and it appears, that his knowledge 
in ſurgery was very great ; for the ſurgery of Paulus has been the 
ſubjeQ-matter of moſt of the books of that profeſſion down to this 
time, He is the firſt author that takes notice of'the cathartic qua- 
lity of rhubarb. He begins his book with a deſcription of women's 
difeaſes, and treats profeſſedly of diſtempers incident to that ſex ? 
and, according to Dr. Milward, he is the firſt in all antiquity that 
deſerves the title of man-midwife, | 


= 


AGINHARD, the celebrated ſecretary and ſuppoſed ſon-in-law 
of Charlemagne. He is ſaid to have been carried through the ſnow 
on the ſhoulders of the affectionate and ingenious Imma, to prevent 
his being tracked from her apartments by the emperor her father : 
a ſtory which the elegant pen of Addiſon has copied and embelliſhed 
from an old German chronicle, and inferted in the third volume of 
the Spe ctator. He was a native of Germany, and educated by the 
munificence of his imperial maſter, of which he has left the moſt 
grateful teſtimony in his preface to the life of that monarch. 
A ginhard, after the loſs of his lamented wife, is ſuppoſed to have 


paſſed the remainder of his days in religious retirement, and to have 
H 2 died 
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died ſoon after Pa year Ss. He wrote the life of: eg E. 
and Annals from 741 to 889. 
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AGISTHUS, in ancient hiſtory, was the fon of Thyeſtes by 
his own daughter Pilopeia, who, to conceal her ' ſhame, expoſed: 
him in the woods; ſome fay he was taken up by a ſhepherd, and 
ſuckled by a ggdt, whence he was called #g///hus. He corrupted 
Clytemncitra, / the wife of Agamemnon ; and with her athſtance 
{ſlew her huſband, and reigned. ſeven years in Mycenæ. He was, 
together with Clytemnel ſtra, flain by Oreſtes. Pompey uſed to call 

ulius Ceſar Agifthus, on account of his having corrupted his wife 

Mutia, whom he after wards put [Is though .he had three chil- 
dren by her, 


* 


_ — — — 

LERED. or ALFRED (the Great), the youngeſt ſon of 
Athelwolt king of the Weſt-Saxons, was born in the year 849, 
at Wannating, or Wanading, which 1s ſuppoſed to be Wantage, 

in Berkſhire. Ethelwoli having a great regard for religion, and 
being extremely devoted to the ſee of Rome, ſent /Elired to that 
City at five years of age ; where pope Leo LV. adopted and anointed 
him, as ſome think, with a regal unction, though others are of 
opinion he was only .confirmed. Soon after his return, his father 
being in the decline of life, and going to viſit the holy ſee, took his 
favourite fon along with him; where he had an opportunity of 
ſeeing and hearing many things, which made ſuch ſtrong impref-— 

ſions on him, as remained during his whole life. Ethel wolf had 
five-fons, and a daughter; of whom /Ethelltan, the eldeſt, was king 
of Kent, in his father's life-time, and died before him. Athelbald, 

the ſecond fon, raiſed a rebellion againſt his father, when he re- 
turned from Rome; who, to avoid any effuſion of blood, conſented 
to divide his dominions with him. Ethelwolf did not long ſurvive 

this; but before his death he, by a full and diſtin teſtament, en- 
deavoured to ſettle all the claims of his children. By this will 
AEthelbald and ZEthelbert had his kingdoms divided betwixt them; 
and he left his private eſtate, with all the money in his coffers, to 
his younger ſons, AEthelred and Alfred. Ethelwolf died in 858, 

and was ſucceeded by Athelbald, who reigned but two years and a 
half. On his deni ſe, :thelbert ſeized the crown, which he held 
tor five years, and died in 860, He was ſuccceded by his brother 
Athelred; who, while he was a private man, had folemnlv pro- 
miſed Alfred to do him that juſtice which had been denicd by the 
two former kings, by giving him what his father had bequeathed 
him. On his acceſſion, Alfred demanded a performance of his 
promile ; but the king exculed himſelf on account of the trouble- 

ſome times, and aſſured him, that at his death he would leave him 
all. Xifred having given proofs of his courage in the former king's 
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reign, Ethelred would never part with \ bs but employed him as 
his firſt miniſter and general of his armies. 

In the year 866, a great fleet of the Danes, under the comme 
of Hinguar and Hubba, ſons of Lodbroch, a Daniſh king, invaded 
Vngland : in 071, they marched to Reading in Berkthire, where 
they received a conſiderable relnforcement, ad took that town and 


caſtle. Athelred and his brother Alfred came with an army to 


Reading, a week after it was taken : he divided his forces into two 
bodies, one of which he atligned to Alfred, and the other he kept 
under his own command. Alfred raſhly engaged the Daniſh army, 
which being very numerous, he was in great danger of being totall 
defeated, had not the king come to his aſſiſtance with a freſh body 
of men; this changed the fortune of the day ſo far, that the Danes 
were defeated, and loſt great numbers of their men. Soon after, 
however, the Danes attacked and routed e two brothers at Mer- 
den, near the Devizes. In this engagement Athelred received a 
wound, of which he died, aſter having reigned five years. 
Upon his death, Alfred ſucceeded to the crown, agreeable to the 
will of king Mthelw olf, and the appointment of Æthelred. This 
happened in che year 871, and the twenty ſecord of Elfred's age. 
He hai ſcarce time to attend the funeral of his brother, when he 
was obliged to fight for the crown he had fo lately received. He 
engaged the Daniſh army at Wilton, and at the beginning of the 
battle had the advantage; but, in the purſuit, the Danes diſcover- 
ing his weakneſs, rallied, and drove him out of the field. Soon 
after there was a 2 the Danes paid little regard to it;; 
roaming up and down the country, and pillaging wherever they 
came. They at laſt put an end to the kingdom of Mercia, and 
obliged Burrhed, the king, not only to quit his dominions, but the 
iſland. Elired fitted out a fleet to guard the coalts ; and a ſquadron 
of five Daniſh ſhips coming on the coaſt, one of them was taken. 
However a conſiderable army:of Danes having landed, marched as 
far as Grantbridge, and quartered thereabouts. Next ſummer they 
advanced to Werham ; here Alfred met them with all the forces 
he could -aife 3 but not finding himſelt ſtrong enough to engage 
them, he concluded a peace, and the Danes [wore never to invade 
his e But in a little time they broke their faith ; for, be- 
ing on the road to Mercia, they met a body of Engliſh horſe, ad- 
vancing in a careleſs manner, by reaſon of the treaty being conclud- 
ed; of whom they flew the greateſt part, and ſoon after ſurprized 
Exeter. The king marched againſt them with what forces he 
could collect, and beſieged them in that city. While things were 
in this ſituation, his majeſty's fleet having engaged a numerous one 
of. the enemy, ſunk many, and diſperſed the reſt ; which, attempt- 
ing to gain ſome of the Engliſh ports, were driven on the coaſts, 


and all miſerably periſhed. This ſo terrified the Danes, that they 


wire again obliged to make peace, and give hoſtages. However, in 


877. 
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877, having obtained new aids, they came in ſuch numbers into 
Wiltſhire, that the Saxons giving themſelves up to deſpair, would 
net make head againſt them; many fled out of the kingdom, not a 
few ſubmitted, and the reſt retired every man to the place where he 
could be beſt concealed. In this diſtreſs, /Elfred, conceiving him- 
ſelf- no longer a king, laid aſide all marks of rdyalty, and took 
ſhelter in the houſe of one who kept his cattle, While he re- 
mained in this retreat, a little adventure happened, of which moſt 
of our hiſtories take notice. The good woman of the houſe, hav. 
ing one day made ſome cakes, put them before the fire to toaſt ; 
and ſeeing Elfred fitting by, trimming his bow and arrows, ſhe 
thought he would of courſe take care of the bread ; but he, it ſeems, 
intent on what he was about, let the cakes burn; which ſo pro- 
voked the woman, that ſhe rated him roundly, telling him he would 
eat them faſt enough, and ought therefore to have looked after 
their toaſting. He retired afterwards ta the iſle of Athelingey in 
Somerſetſhire, where he built a fort for the ſecurity of himſelf, his 
family, and the few faithful ſervants who repaired thither to him. 
When he had been about a year in this retreat, having been in- 


formed that ſome of his ſubjects had routed a great army of the 


Danes, killed their chiets, and taken their ſtandard, he iſſued his 
letters, giving notice where he was, and inviting his nobility to 
come and conſult with him. Before they caine to A! final determi- 
nation, Alfred, putting on the habit of a harper, went into the 
enemy's camp.; where, without ſuſpicion, he was every where 
admitted, and had the honour to play before their princes. Hav- 
ing thereby acquired an exact knowledge of their ſituation, he 
returned in great ſecrecy to his nobility, whom he ordered to their 
reſpective homes, there to draw together each man as great a force 
as he could; and upon a day appointed there was to be a general ' 
rendezvous at the great wood, called Selwood, in Wiltſhire. This 
affair was tranſacted fo ſecretly and expeditionfly, that in a little 
time the king, at the head of an army, approached the Danes, be- 
fore they had the leaſt intelligence of his deſign. Alfred, taking 
advantage of the ſurprize and terror they were in, fell upon them, 
and totally defeated them at Athendune, now Eddington. Thoſe 
who eſcaped fled to a neighbouring caſtle, where they were ſoon 
beſieged, and obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. Ælfred granted 
them better terms than they could expect : he agreed to give up the 


whole kingdom of the Eaſt Angles to ſuch as would embrace the 


Chriſtian religion ; on condition that they ſhould oblige the reſt of 
their countrymen to quit tlie iſtand, and, as much as it was in their 


power, prevent the landing of any more foreigners. In 884, a 


freſh number of Danes landed in Kent, and laid fiege to Rocheſter ; 
but, the king coming to the relief of that city, they were obliged to 
abandon their defign. Alfred had now great ſucceſs, which was 
chiefly owing to his fleet, an advantage of his own creating. Hav- 
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ing ſecured the ſea-coalts, he fortihed the reſt of the kingdom with 
caſtles and walled towns; and he beſieged and recovered from the 
Danes the city of London, which he reſolved to repair, and keep as 
a frontier. 1 1 
After ſome years reſpite, Ælfred was again called into the field; 
for a body of Danes, being worſted in the weſt of France, came 
with a fleet of two hundred and fifty fail on the coaſt of Kent; and 
having landed, fixed themſelves at Appletree. Shortly after, ano- 
ther fleet of eighty veſſels coming up the Thames, the men landed, 
and built a fort at Middleton. Another body of Danes proceeded 
to Ellex, and took Pe a ſmall iſland called Mereſig. Here 
they did not long remain; for having parted, ſome failed up the 
river Thames, and others up the Lea-road ; where, drawing u 
their ſhips, they built a fort not far from London, which proved a 
great check upon the citizens, who went in a body and attacked it, 
but were repulſed with great Joſs. As the king was one day riding 
by the {ide of the river Lea, after ſome obſervation, he began to 
think that the Daniſh ſhips might be laid quite dry; which he at- 
tempted, and fo ſucceeded therein, that the Danes deſerted their 
fort and ſhips, and marched away to the banks of the Severn, 
where they built a fort, and wintered at a place called Quat- 
brig. Such of the Daniſh (hips as could be got off, the Lon- 
doners carried into their own road; the reſt they burnt and deſtroved. 
The Danes ina little time began again to invade the territories of the 
Weſt-Saxons, both by land and ſea ; but they did more miſchief as + 
pirates than as robbers ; for, having built long and large ſhips, they 
became maſters at ſea, and depopulated M the coaſt. Alfred built 
tome large gallies, and ſent them to cruize on the coaſts of the Ile 
of Wight and Devonſhire, the fea thereabouts being greatly in- 
felted by {ix piratical veilels, which were all taken or deſtroyed, 
except one: and ſuch of the Danes as landed when their ſhips ran 
aſhore, were taken priſoners, and brought before the king at Win- 
chelter, who ſentenced them to be hanged as piratical murderers 
and enemies to mankind. | 
E fred enjoyed a profound peace during the three laſt years of 
bis reign, which he chiefly employed in eltabliſhing and regulating 
tis government tor the ſecurity of himſelf and his ſucceſſors, as wel 
as for the eaſe and benefit of his ſubjects in general. Before his 
reign, though there were many kings who took the title, yet none 
could properly be called monarch of the Engliſh nation; for not- 
withſtanding there was always after the time of Egbert, a prince 
who held x kind of pre-eminence over the reſt, yet he had no do- 
minion over their ſubje&s, as Alfred had in the latter part of his 
reign; for to him all parts of England, not in the poſſeſſion of the 
Danes, ſubmitted, which was greatly owing to the faine of his 
wildom, and mildneſs of his government. He is ſaid to have drawn 
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up an excellent ſyſtem of laws, which are mentioned in the © Mir- 
ror of Juſtice,” publiſhed by Andrew Horne, in the reign of Ed- 
ward 1, as alſo a collection of Judgments; and, it we may credit 
Harding's Chronicle, they were uted in Weſtminſter-hall in the 
reign of Henry IV. In the Chronicle faid to be written by John 
Brompton, we meet ſome laws aſcribed to king Alfred. They are 
in number fifty-one ; and before them is a preface, wherein the 
king recites many things concerning the excellency and uſe of laws. 
In the cloſe he ſays, he collected from the laws of his anceſtor king 
Ina, ſueh as ſeemed to him moſt reaſonable ; and having commu- 
nicated them to the learned men of his kingdom, he, with their 
aſſent, publiſhed them to be the rule of his people's actions. "Theſe 
laws borrowed from king Ina were, if we believe himſelf, many 
of them taken from the Britiſh conſtitutions; and thoſe, if credit 
is to be given to their authors, were excerpts from the Greek and 
Trojan laws. Aithough there remain but few laws which can be 
poſitively aſcribed to Alfred; yet we are well informed, that to 
him we owe many of thoſe advantages, which render our conſtitu— 
tion ſo dear and valuable. We are indebted to him for trials by 
juries; and if we rely on fir John Spelman's- conjecture, his inſti- 
tutions were the foundation of what is called the common law, ſo 
ſtyled either on account of 1's being the common law of all the 
Saxons, or becauſe it was common both to Saxons and Danes. It 
is ſaid alſo, but this is a diſputed point, that he was the firit who 
divided the kingdom into ſhires: what is a{cribed to him is not a 
bare diviſion of the country, but the ſettling a new form of judica- 
ture; for, after having divided his dominions into ſhires, he ſubdi- 
vided each ſhire into three parts, called tythings, which though now 
gr0Wn out of date, yet therffare fome remains of this ancient divi— 
ſion in the ridings of Yorkſhire, the lachs of Kent, and the three 
parts of Lincolnſhire. Each tything was divided into hundreds or 
wapentakes, and theſe again into tythings or dwellings of ten houſe— 
holders: each of theſe houſeholders {food engaged to the King, as 
a pledge for the good behaviour of his family, and all the ten were 
mutually. pledges for each other; to that if any one of the tything 
was ſuſpected of an offence, if the headboroughs or chiefs of the 
tything would not be ſecurity for him, he was imprifoned ; and if 


O * * — * * 
he made his eſcape, the tything and hundred were fined to the king. 


Each ſhire was under the government of an earl, under whom was 
the reive, his, deputy, ſince, from his office, called ſhire-reive, or 
ſheriff,” Alfred alſo framed a book called the Book of Wincheſter, 
and which contained a ſurvey of the kingdom; and of which the 
Doomſday Book, ſtill preſerved in the Exchequer, is no more that 

a {ſecond edition. ES N 
In the management of affairs of itate, after the cuſtom of his an- 
ceſtors the kings of the Weit-Saxons, he made ule of the great 
council of the kingdom, contilting of bilhops, earls, the king's 
#4 aldcrmcng 
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aldermen, and his chief thanes or barons. Theſe, in the firſt part of 
his reign, he convoked as occaſion ſerved; but when things were 
better ſettled, he made a law, that twice in the year at leaſt, an 
aſſembly or parliament ſhould be held at London, there to provide 
for the well- governing of the commonwealth : from which ordi- 
nance his ſucceſſors varied a little, holding ſuch aſſemblies not in 
any place certain, but wherever they reſided, at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, 
or Whitſuntide. As to extraordinary affairs, or emergencies which 
would not admit of calling great councils, the king acted therein 
by the advice of thoſe biſhops, earls, and officers in the army, who 
happened to be about his perſon. He was certainly a great and 
warlike prince; and though the nation could never boaſt of a greater 
ſoldier, yet he never willingly made war, or refuſed peace when 


deſired. He ſecured his coalts by guard-ſhips, making the navy 


his peculiar care; and he covered his frontiers by caſtles well for- 
tified, which before his time the Saxons had never raiſed. In 


'. other affairs he was no leſs active and induſtrious ; he repaired the 


cities demoliſhed by the Danes; he erected new ones, and adorned. 
and enfbelliſhed ſuch as were in a decayed condition. It is affirmed 
that one ſixth part of his revenues was applied to the payment of 
his workmen's wages, who had beſides meat and drink at the king's 
expence. In reſpect to religious foundations, as /Elfred was re- 
markable for his piety, ſo he excelled molt of his predeceſſors in 
this particular; for, beſides re-edifying and reſtoring almoſt every 
monaſtery in his dominions, which the poverty of the times or the 
fury of the Danes had brought to ruin, he built many, and im- 
po_ more, belides other acts of munificence towards the church, 

e is ſaid by ſome to have founded the univerſity of Oxford ; yet 
this matter is warmly diſputed, and has employed , ſeveral learned 
pens; but the celebrated Anthony Wood has inſifled moſt fully 
upon it: ſo much however is certain, that Alfred ſettled and re- 
ſtored that univerſity, endowed it with revenues, and placed there 
the moſt famous profeſſors. Though he had always a very nume- 
rous court, and took particular pleaſure in ſceing his nobility about 
him, yet he tound out a method of doing this without prejudice to 


the public. He formed three different houſeholds, each under a 


ſeparate lord chamberlain : and theſe waited in their turns, a month 
every quarter; ſo that during the year, each of the king's ſervants 
was four months at court, and eight at home. | 

In private life, Alfred was the moſt amiable man in his domi- 
mons; of ſo equal a temper, that after he had once taken the crown, 
he never ſuffered any ſadneſs or unbecoming gaiety to enter his 
mind; but appeared alwaysof a calm, yet cheerful diſpoſition, fa- 
miliar to his triends, juſt, even to his enemies, kind and tender to 
all. When /Elfred came to the crown, learning was at a very low 
ebb in his kingdom ; but by his example and encouragement, he 
zi(ed his utmoſt endeavours to excite a love for letters amongſt his 
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ſubjects. He himſelf was a ſcholar ; and had he not been illuſtrious | 
as a king, would have been famous as an author. Of this he left 
ample teſtimony to poſterity. The following admirable works and 
elegant tranſlations give an account: 1. A Breviary collected out of 
the Laws of the 'I'rojans, Greeks, Britons, Saxons, and Danes. 
2. The Laws of the Weſt-Saxons. 3. Certain Inſtitntes. 
4. An Invective apainſt unjuſt Judges. 5. Acts of his Magiſtrates. 
6. The various Fortunes of Kings. 7. The Sayings of wiſe Men. 
8. Parables and pleaſant Sayings. 9. Collections of Chronicles. 
10. Epiſtles to Biſhop Wultsig. xz. A Manual of Meditations. 
As to his tranſlations, they were theſe: 12. A Dialogue of St. 
Gregory. 13. The Paſtoral of Gregory. 14. Hormeſtam Pauli 
Orohi, lib. I. 75. Boetius's Confolations of Philoſophy. 16. 
Sayings of Aſſerius. 17. The Laws of queen Marthia, widow 
of Guithelinus. 18. Laws of Malmutius. 19. The Deeds of the 
Engliſh, in five Books, by Bede. 20. Aſfop's Fables: which he 
is ſaid to have tranſlated from the Greek both into Latin and Saxon. 
21. David's Pſalter. This was the laſt work the king attempted. 
death ſurpriſing him before he had finiſhed it; it was however com- 
pleted by another hand, and publiſhed in London in 3640, in 4to. 
by Sir John Spelman. Beſides all theſe, Malmeſbury mentions 
his tranflating many Latin authors; and the old Hiſtory of Ely aſ- 
{erts, that he tranſlated the Old and New Teſtaments. When 
we conſider the qualifications of this prince, and the many virtues 
Be poſſeſſed, we need not wonder that he died univerſally lamented, 
which happened after a reign of above twenty-eight years, and on 
the 28th of October, A. D. goo, as ſome writers inform us; 
though there is a diſagreement in this particular, even amongſt cur 
belt hiſtorians. He was buried in the cathedral of Wincheſter ; 
but the canons of that church pretending they were diſturbed by his 
ghoſt, his ſon and ſucceſſor Edward cauſed his body to be removed 
to the new monaſtery, which was left unfintthed at his death. 
Here it remained till the diflolution of monaiterice, when Dr. Rich- 
ard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, cauſed the bones of all our Saxon 
kings to be collected and put into cheſts of lead, with inſcriptions 
upon cach of them, thewing whoſe bones they contained. 
— — — 
LIAN (CLravptus), was born at Præneſte in Italy. He 
taught rhetoric at Rome, according to Perizonius, under the em- 
peror Alexander Severus. He was ſurnamed Heney-mauth, on ac- 
count of the {weetnefs of his ſtyle. He was likewiſe honoured 
with the title of ſophiſt, an appellation in his days given only to 
men of learning and witdom. He loved retirement, and devoted 
himſelf to ſtudy ; and his works ſhew him to have been a man of 
excellent principles and firict integrity. He greatly admired and 
ſtudied Plato, Ariſtotle, Hocrates, Plutarch, Homer, Anacreon, Ar- 
; | chilochus, 
| 8 4 a 5 . 
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chilochus, &c. and, though a Roman, gives the preference to the 
writers of the Greek nation. His two molt celebrated works are 
his © Various Hiſtory,” and that Of Animals.” He wrote alſo 
an invective againſt Heliogabulus, or, as ſome think, Domitian; 
but this is not certain, for he gives the tyrant, whom he laſhes, the 
fictitious name of Gynnis. He compoled likewiſe a book “Of 
Providence,” mentioned by Euſtathius; and another on divine ap- 
'earances, or the declarations of providence. Some aſcribe to him 
alſo the work entitled“ Tactica, or De Re Militari;“ but Peri- 
Zonius is of opinion, that this piece belonged to another author of 
the ſame name, a native of Greece. 
. 


EMILICUS (PauLus), a native of Verona. The reputation 
he hail acquired in Italy, made Stephen Poucher, biſhop of Paris, 
adviſe king Lewis XII. to engage him to write a Latin hiſtory of 
the kings of France. He was accordingly invited to Paris, and a 
canonry in the cathedral church was given him. He retired to the 
college of Navarre, to compoſe this work; but though he ſpent 
many years at it, yet he was not able to finiſh the tenth book, 
which was to include the beginning of the reign of Charles VIII. He 
is {aid to have been very nice and {crupulous in regard to his works, 
having always ſome correction to make: hence Eraſmus imputes 


che ſame fault to him that was objected to the painter Protogenes, 


who thought he had never finiſſied his pieces. Æmilius's hiſtory is 
divided into ten books, and extends from Pharamond to the fiſth 
year of Charles VIII. in 1488. Thetenth book was found among 
his papers, in a confuled condition; ſo that the editor, Daniel 
Xavarifio, a native of Verona and relation of AÆmilius, was obliged 
to collate a great number of papers full of raſures, before it could be 
publiſhed. He has been cenſured by ſeveral of the French writers, 
particularly by M. Sorel. Julius Scaliger mentions a book contain- 
ing the hiſtory of the family of the Scaligers, as tranſlated into ele- 
gant Latin by Paulus Amilius ; and in his letter about the anti- 
quity and ſplendor of the family, he has the following paſſage: 
% By the injury of time, the malice of enemies, and the ignorance 
 witters, a great number of memorrs relating to our family were 
oſt; fo that the name of Scaliger would have been altogether buried 
n obſcurity, had it not been for Paulus Amilius of Verona, that 
hoſt eloquent writer and preferver of ancient pedigrees ; who hay- 
ig found, in Bavaria, very ancient annals of our family, written, 
ache himſelf tells us, in a coarſe ſtyle, polithed and tranilated them 
ino Latin. From this book my father extracted ſuch particulars 
as ſeemed to reflect the greateſt honour on our family.“ Scaliger 
pe ks alſo of it in the firſt edition of his commentary on Catullus, 
in 576; and in the ſecond, in 1600, but in ſuch a manner, as 
diffes ſomewhat from the paſiage above cited. Emilius, as to 
| 2 his 
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his private lite, was a man of exemplary conduct and untainted 
9 He died in 1529, and was buried in the cathedral at 
aris. | — — | 
- ZANEAS (GAE Us), or EN EAS of Gaza, by profeſſion a ſophiſt, 
was originally a Platonic philoſopher, but afterwards became a 
chriſtian, and flouriſhed about the year 487. His age is aſcertained 
from his aiſuring us, that he ſaw the African confeſſors, whoſe 
tongues were cut out by Hunneric, king of the Vandals, in 484, 
under the reign of the emperor Zeno: and in this we may believe 
him. But can we 1o ſafely believe him, when he affirms, that he 
heard theſe confeſſors ſpeak very plainly and diſtinctly, after their 
—_— were indeed cut out? He wrote a dialogue, entitled, 
„ I heophraſtus,” concerning the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
reſurrection of the body; and which he has enlivened with many 
curious Inquiries into the ſentiments of the philoſophers, and with 
many agreeable ſtories. This dialogue was firit tranſlated into Latin, 
and publithed at Baſil, in 1516 : afterwards in Greek and Latin at 
Baſil, in 1560, with other pieces: afterwards at Leipfic, 1658, 
with a tranſlation and notes, by Barthius, in quarto. | 
ZENEAS (SyLvius), or Prus II. of the family of the Pic- 
colimini, was born in the year 1405, at Corſigny in Sienna, where 
his father lived in exile, He was educated at the grammar ſchool 
of that place; but his parents being in low circumſtances, he was 
obliged, in his early years, to ſubmit to many ſervile employments. 
In 1423, by the affiliance of his friends, he was enabled to go to the 
univerſity of Sienna, where he applied himſelf to his ſtudies with 
reat ſucceſs, and in a ſhort time publiſhed ſeveral pieces in the 
Lkein and Tuſcan languages. In 1437, he attended cardinal Do- 
minic Capranica to the council of Baſil as his ſecretary. He was 
likewiſe in the ſame capacity with cardinal Albergoti, who ſent him 
to Scotland to mediate a peace betwixt the Engliſh and Scots; and 
he was in that country when king James I. was murdered. Upon 
his return from Scotland, he was made ſecretary to the council of 
Baſil, which he defended againſt the authority of the popes, both by 
his ſpeeches and writings, particularly in a dialogue and epiſtles 
which he wrote to the rector and univerſity of Cologne. He was 
likewiſe made by that council clerk of the ceremonies, abbreviator 
and one of the duodecemviri, or twelve men, an office of great im 
portance, He was employed in ſcyeral embaſſies ; once to Tren, 
another time to Franctort, twice"to Conſtance, and as often o 
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ed © and raiſed him to the ſenatorial order. He could not at firft be 
at 1 revailed on to condemn the council of Bail, nor to go over abſo- 
: | B22 to Eugenius's party, but remained neuter. However, when 
ſt. 3 the emperor Frederic began to favour Eugenius, Æneas likewiſe 
a changed his opinion gradually. He afterwards repreſented the em- 
ed = peror in the diet of Nuremburg, when they were — about 
fe dy methods to, put an end to the ſchiſm, and was ſent ambaſlador to 
PP 5 Eugenius : at the perſuaſion of Thomas Sarzanus, the apoſtolical 
ve legate in Germany, he ſubmitted to Eugeiius entirely, and made 
he 5 the following ſpeech to his holineſs, as related by John Gobelin, in 
ir his Commentaries of the life of Pius II. “ Moit holy father (ſaid 
, = he) before I declare the emperor's commiſſion, give me leave to ſay 
he = one word concerning myſelf. I do not queſtion but you have heard 
ny = Aa great many things which are not to my advantage. They ought 
th 1 not to have been mentioned to you; but I muſt confeſs, that 
n, accuſers have reported nothing but what is true. I own I have 
at ſaid, and done, and written, at Baſil, many things againſt your in- 
W teereſts; it is 1mpollible to deny it: yet all this has been done not 


with a deſign to injure you, but to ſerve the church. I have been 
in an error, without queſtion; but I have been in juſt the ſame 


- 

re cardinal of St. Angelo, with Nicholas, archbiſhop of Palermo, with 
ol Lewis du Pont (Pontanus), the ſecretary of the holy ſee ; men who 
„ are eſteemed the greateſt luminaries in the law, and doctors of the 
ts. truth; to omit mentioning the univerſities and colleges which are 
he generally againſt you. Who would not have erred with perſons of 
th their character and merit? It is true, that when I diſcovered the 
he error of thoſe at Bafil, I did not at firſt go over to you, as the 
o- greateſt part did; but being afraid of falling from one error to ano- 
as ther, and by avoiding Charibdis, as the proverb expreſſes it, to run 
im 2 upon Scylla, J joined my ſelf, after a long deliberation and conflict 
nd within myielf, to thoſe who thought proper to continue in a ſtate 
on | | of neutrality. I lived three years in the emperor's court in this 
of = Afituation of mind, where, having an opportunity of hearing con- 
by |= Aflantly the diſputes between thoſe of Baſil and your legates, I was 
les convinced that the truth was on your fide: it was upon this motive 
126 = that when the emperor thought fit to ſend me to your clemency, I 
or = accepted the opportunity with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, in hopes that 
T- : J ſhould be ſo happy as to gain your favour again: I throw myſelf 
n, therefore at your feet; and ſince I ſinned out of ignorance, I intreat 
0 you to grant me your pardon. After which I ſhall open to you the 
2 - emperor's intentioris.“ This was the prelude to the famous re- 
j = traction which Æneas Sylvius made afterwards. The pope par- 
ie = donedevery thing that was paſt; and in a ſhort time made him his 
l, == Afecretary, without obliging him to quit the poſt which he had with 
m 185 the emperor. ä f 

e, He was ſent a ſecond time by the emperor on an embaſſy to Eu- 
id genius, 
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nius, on the following occaſion ; The pope having depoſed, 
terry and James, archbithops and electors of Cologne and 
Treves, becauſe they had openly declared for Felix and the council 
of Baſil, the electors of the empire were highly offended at this pro- 
ceeding; and at their deſire the emperor ſent Æneas Sylvius to 
prevail on the pope to revoke the {citence of depolition. 

Upon the deceaſe of pope Eugenius, Aineas was choſen by the 
cardinals to preſide in the conclave, till another pope ſhould be 
elected. He was made biſhop of "I argeitum by pope Nicholas, 
and went again into Germany, where he was appointed counſellor 
to the emperor, and had the direction ot all the important affairs of 
the empire. Four years after, he was made archbiſhop of Sienna; 
and m 1452, he attended Frederic to Rome, when he went to re- 
ceive the imperial crown. Mneas, upon his return, was named 
legate of Bohemia and Auſtria. About the year 1456, being ſent 
by the emperor into Italy, to treat with pope Callixtus III. about a 
wer with the Turks, he was made a cardinal. Upon the deceaſe 
of Callixtus, in the year 1458, he was elected pope, by the name 
of Pius II. After his promotion to the papal chair, he publiſhed 
. pat retracting all he had written in defence of the council of 

all. | | = 

Pius behaved in his high office with great ſpirit and activity. He 
ſuppreſſed the war which Piccinus was raiſing in Umbria; and 
recovered Aſſiſi and Nucera, He ordered a convention of princes 
at Mantua, where he was preſent himſelf; and a war was reſolved 
upon againſt the Turks. Upon. his return to Rome, he went to 
Viterbo, and expelled ſeveral tyrants from the territories of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate. He excommunicated Sigiſmund duke of Auſtria, 
Auſtria, and Sigiſmmund Malateſta ; the former for impriſoning the 
cardinal of Cuſa, and the latter becaute he refuſed to pay the hun- 


N 


.dredths to the church of Rome: and he deprived the archbiſhop of 


Mentz of his dignity. He confirmed Ferdinand, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and ſent cardinal Urſini to crown him king. He made 
a treaty with the king of Hungary; and commanded Pogebrac, 
king of Bohemia, to be cited before him. During his popedom he 
received ambailadors from the patriarchs of the eaſt : the chict of 


his embaſſy was one Moſes, archdeacon of Auſtria, a man well 


verſed in the Greek and Syriac languages, and of a diſtinguiſhed 
character. He appeared before his holineſs in the name of the 
. of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jeruſalem ; he t»ld his ho- 
nels, that the enemy who ſows tares, having prevented them till 
then from receiving the decree of the council of Florence, concern- 
ing the union of the Greek and Latin churches, God had at laſt 
inſpired them with a reſolution of ſubmitting to it; that it had been 
ſolemnly agreed to, in an aſſembly called together for that purpoſe; 


and that tor the future they would unanimouſly ſubmit to the pope 


as vicegerent of Jeſus Chriſt. Pius commended the patriarchs for 
7 | | their 
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their obedience, and ordered Moſes's ſpeech to be tranſlated into 


Latin, and placed amongſt the archives of the Roman church. A 
few days after the arrival of theſe ambaſſadors from the eaſt, there 
came others alſo from Monobaſſe, or Monembuiſſe, a city in Pelo- 

onneſus, ſituated upon a mountain near the ſea : theſe offered the 
obedience of their city to the pope, who received them in the name 
of the church of Rome, and fent them a governor. | 


Pius, in the latter part of his pontificate, made great preparations 
againſt the Turks, for which purpoſe he fummoned the aſſiſtance 
ot the ſeveral princes in Europe; and having raiſed a conſiderable 
number of croiſſes and others, he went to Ancona to ſee them em- 
barked, where he was ſeized with a fever, and died the 14th of Au- 
guſt 1464, in the 59th year of his age, having enjoyed. the ſee of 
Rome ſix years, eleven months, and twenty-ſeven days. His body 
was carried to Rome, and interred in the Variants Spondanus, in 
his Ecclefiaſtic Annals, ſays, that he was inferior to none in learn- 
ing, eloquence, dexterity, and prudence. The cardinal of Pavia, in 
his ſpeech to the conclave concerning the choice of a ſucceſſor, gives 
this eulogium to Pius II. that he was a pope who had all the virtucs 
in his character; and that he had deſerved the utmolt commendation 
by his zeal for religion, his integrity of manners, his ſolid judgment, 


/ 


and profound learning. F | | 
Pius was famous for his wiſe. and witty ſayings, ſome of which 
are as follow : That there were three perſons in the Godhead ; not 
proved to be fo by reaſon, but by. conſidering who ſaid ſo. That 
to find out the motion of the ſtars, had more pleaſure than profit in 
it. That as a covetous man is never ſatisfied with money, ſo a 
jearned man ſhould not be with knowledge. That common men 
ſhould efteem learning as filver, noblemen prize it as gold, and 
princes as jewels. That the laws had power over the commonality, 
hut were teeble to the greater ones. T hat a citizen ſhould look upon 
his family as ſubject to the city, the city to his country, the count 
to the world, and the world to God. That the chief place with 
kings was flippery. That as all rivers run into the fea, fo do all 
vices into the court. That the tongue of a ſycophant was a king's 
greateſt plague. That a prince who would truſt nobody, was good 


ior nothing; and he who believed every body, no better. That it 


is neceilary that he who governs many, ſhould himſelf be ruled by 


many. That thoſe who went to the law were the birds, the court 


the field, the judge the net, and the lawyers the fowlers. That men 
ought to be preſented to dignities, not dignities to men. That a 
covetous man never pleaſes any body, but by his death. That it 
was a {laviſh vice to tell lies. That luſt ſullies and (tains every age 
of man, but quite extinguiſhes old age. 


EN EA, a famous Trojan prince, the ſon of Anchiſes and 
Venus. At the deſtruction of Trey, be bore his aged father on his 
| back, 


\ 
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back, and ſaved him from the (zreeks; but being too ſolicitous 
about his ſon and houſehold gods, loſt his wife Crcüſa in the eſ- 
| cape. Landing in Africa, he was kindly received by queen Dido; 
but quitting her coaſt, he arrived in Italy, where he married Lavinia 
1 the daughter of King Latinus, and defeated Turnus, to whom ſhe 
Wy had been contracted. After the death of his father-in-law, he was 
Wt made king of the Latins, ovef whom he reigned three years: but 
1 joining with the Aborigines, was {Jain in a battle againſt the Tuſ- 
cans. Virgil has rendered che name of this prince immortal, by 
making him the hero of his poem. 
1 ASCHINES, a Socratic philoſopher, the ſon of Charinus, a ſau- 
| | | fage-maker. He was continually with Socrates, which occaſioned 
160 - mis philoſopher to ſay, „that the ſauſage-maker's ſon was the only 
| . perſon who knew how to pay a due regard to him. It is ſaid that 
fl. poverty obliged him to go to Sicily, to Dionyſius the Tyrant, and 
that he met with great contempt from Plato. We are informed of 
this by Diogenes Laertius, in his Life of Achines, who repeats 
the ſame in his Life of Plato. This however is inconſiſtent with 
a paſſage of Plutarch, in his book, „Concerning the Difference 
between a Friend and a Flatterer,” where this author introduces 
. Plato recommending Eſchines to Dionyſius; who, upon Plato's 
. recommendation, treats him in the moſt friendly and honourable 
. manner. Eſchines was extremely well received by Ariſtippus; 
1 to whom he thewed ſome of his dialogues, and received a hand- 
4 ſome reward from him. He would not venture to profeſs philoſo- 
hy at Athens, Plato and Ariſtippus being in ſuch high eſteem ; 
but he ſet up a ſchool to maintain himſelf. He afterwards wrote 
tions for the Forum. Laertius tells us, that Polycritus Men— 
æus affirmed, in his firſt book Of the Hiſtory of Dionyſius,“ 
10 hat Aſchines lived with the tyrant till he was depoſed upon Dion's 
> oming to Syracuſe ; and there is extant an epiſtle of his to Diony- 
il. fits. „ in Photius, ranks him amongſt the beſt orators, 
5 a mentions his orations as the ſtandard of the pure Attic ityle. 
| Eſchiney/ad ſo faithfully copied the doctrines of Socrates, and 
1H his dialogues were fo exactly agreeable to the genius and manner 
; of that great philoſopher, that Ariſtippus ſuſpected, and Menedemus 
All accuſed him of having aſſumed to himſelf what had been written 
by Socrates. According to Suidas, /E{chines wrote the following 
dialogues, Miltiades, Callias, Rhinon, Aſpaſia, Axiochus, Telauges, 
Alcibiades, Acephali, Phædon, Polanus, Eryxias, Eraſiſtratus, 
Scythici, and one Concerning Virtue, Of theſe there are only 
three extant : 1. Concerning Virtue, whether it can be taught.“ 
2. * Erixias or Eraſiſtratus, concerning riches, whether they are 
ood.” 3. ** Axiochus, concerning death, whether it is to be 
feared.” They were tranilated into Latin by Rudolphus Agricola, 
Sebaſtian Corradus, and John Serranus ; but their verſions being, 
| N | | according 
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according to Mr. Le Clerc, too remote from the original meanings. 
he undertook a new tranſlation, which he publiſhed in 1711, in 
octavo, with notes, and ſeveral diſſertations, entitled,“ Silvæ Phi- 
jologicæ;“ in the ſecond chapter whereof he examines the doctrine 
of Æſchines's firſt dialogue. In the Axiochus there is an excellent 
paſſage concerning the immortality of the ſoul ; the ſpeakers are 
Socrates, Clinias, and Axiochus. Clinias had brought Socrates to 
his father Axiochus, who was ſick, and apprehenſive of death, in 
order to ſupport him againſt the fears of it. Socrates, after a va- 
ricty of arguments, proceeds as follows: © For human nature (ſays 
he) could not have arrived at ſuch a pitch in executing the greateſt 
affairs, ſo as to deſpiſe even the ſtrength of brute creatures, though 
ſuperior to our own ; to paſs over ſeas, build cities, and found com- 
monwealths ; contemplate the heavens, view the revolutions of the 
ſtars, the courſes of the ſun and moon, their riſing and ſetting, 
their eclipſes and immediate reſtoration to their former ſtate, the 
equinoxes and double returns of the ſun, the winds and deſcents of 


thowers ; this, I ſay, the ſoul could never do, unleſs poſſeſſed of a 


divine ſpirit, whereby it gains the knowledge of ſo many great 
things. And therefore, Axiochus, you will not be changed to a 
ſtate of death or annihilation, but of immortality ; nor will your 
delights be taken from you, but you will enjoy them more perfect- 
ly ; nor will your pleaſures have any tincture of this mortal body, 
but be free from every kindgof pain. When you are diſengaged 
from this priſon, you will be tranſlated thither, where there 1s no 
labour, nor ſorrow, nor old age. You will enjoy a ſtate of tran- 
quillity,. and freedom from evil, a ſtate perpetually ſerene and eaſy.”? 
—Axioch. © You have drawn me over, Socrates, to your Cpinion 
by your diſcourſe ; I am now no longer fearful of death, but am- 
bitious of it, and impatient for it: my mind is tranſported into 
ſublime thoughts, and I run the eternal and divine circle. I have 
diſengaged myſelf from my former weakneſs, and am now become 


a new man.” 
22 


£SCHINES, a celebrated orator, contemporary with Demoſ- 
thenes, and but juſt his inferior. Some ſay that Iſocrates, ſome ſay 
that Socrates, ſome that Gorgias, was his maſter. Being overcome 
dy Demoſthenes, he went to Rhodes, and opened a ſchool there; and 
afterwards removed to Samos, where he died at the age of ſeventy- 
five. There are only three of his orations extant, which however 


are fo very beautiful, that Fabricius compares them to the three 


graces, e is againſt Timarchus, his accuſer, whom he treated 


o ſeverely, as to make him weary of life; and ſome have ſaid, that 
he did actually lay violent hands upon himſelf. Another is an 
__ © Apology” for himſelf againſt Demoſthenes, who had accuſed him 


of perfidy in an'« Embaſly* to Philip. The third © againſt Cteſi- 


phon,“ who had decreed the golden crown to Demoſthenes. This 
Vor. I. K 5 excellent 


differ in regard to the time o 
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excellent oration, together with that of Demoſthenes againſt it, 

was tranſlated by Cicero into Latin, as St. Jerome and Sidonius 

inform us. The three orations were publiſhed by Aldus, 1513, and 

by Henry Stephens among other orators 1575, in Greek. 
—— 


ASCHYLUS, the tragic poet, was born at Athens. Authors 

f his birth, ſome placing it in the ſixty- 
fifth, others in the ſeventieth Olympiad ; but, according to Stanley, 
who relies on the Arundelian marbles, he was born in the ſixty- 
third Olympiad. He was the ſon of Euphorion, and brother to 
Cynegirus and Aminias, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the battle 
of Marathon, and the ſea-tight of Salamis, at which engagements 
Aſchylus was likewife preſent. In this laſt action, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, Aminias, the younger of the three brothers, com- 
manded a ſquadron of ſhips, and behaved with ſo much conduct 


and bravery, that he ſunk: the admiral. of the Perſian fleet, and ſig- 


nalized himſelf above all the Athenians. To this brother our poet 
was, upon a particular occaſion, obliged for ſaving his life; Ælian 
relates, that Æſchylus being charged by the Athenians with certain 
blaſphemous expreſſions in ſome of his pieces, was accuſed of im- 
piety, and condemned to be (toned to death: they were juſt going to 
put the ſentence in execution, when Aminias, with a happy pre- 
ſence of mind, throwing aſide his cloak, ſhewed his arm without a 
hand, which he had loft at the battle of Salamis, in defence of his 
country. This ſight made ſuch an impreſſion on the judges, that, 
touched with the remembrance of his valour, and the friendſhip he 
ſhewed for his brother, they pardoned Æſchylus. Our poet how- 


ever reſented the indignity of this proſecution, and reſolved to leave 


a place where his life had been in danger. He became more de- 
tetmined in this reſolution, when he found his pieces leſs pleaſing 
to the Athenians than thoſe of Sophocles, though a much younger 
writer. Simonides had likewiſe won the prize from him in an 
elegy upon the battle of Marathon. Suidas having ſaid that Æſ- 
chylus retired into Sicily, becauſe the ſeats broke down during the 

reſentation of one of 4 tragedies, ſome have taken this literally, 
without conſidering that in this ſenſe ſuch an accident did great 


honour to Eſchyſus; but, according to Joſeph Scaliger, it was a 
phraſe amongſt 5 


the comedians; and he was ſaid 70 break down the 
feats, whoſe piece could not ſtand, but fell to. the ground. Some 
affirm, that Æſchylus never ſat down to compoſe but when he had 
drank liberally, This perhaps was in alluſion to his ſtyle and man- 


ner of writing, wherein he was ſo hurried away by the exceſlive 
tranſports of his imagination, that his diſcourſe might ſeem to pro- 
ceed rather from the fumes of wine than folid reaſon, He wrote a 
great number of tragedies, of which there are but ſeven remaining, 
the titles of which are as follow : 1. Prometheus Bound. 2. Seven 
againlt Thebes. 3. The Perſians. 4. Agamemnon. Li 0 
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Infernal Regions. 6. The Furies. 7. The Suppliants. Not- 


| — the ſharp cenſures of ſome critics, Æſchylus muſt be 


allowed to have been the father of the tragic art. In the time of 
Theſpis there was no public theatre to act upon; the ſtrollers drove 
about from place to place in a cart. Æſchylus furniſhed his actors 
with maſques, and dreſſed them ſuitable to their characters. He 
likewiſe introduced the buſkin, to make them appear more like 
heroes. 

The ancients give Æſchylus atſo the praiſe of having been the 
firſt who removed murders and ſhocking fights from the eyes of the 
ſpectators. He is ſaid likewiſe to have leſſened the number of the 
chorus; or rather this reformation was owing to an accident : 1n' 
his Eumenides, the chorus, which conliſted of fifty perſons, appear- 


ing on the ſtage with frightful habits, had ſuch an effect on the 


ſpectators, that the women with child miſcarried, and the children 
fell into fits; this occaſioned a law to be made to reduce the chorus 


to fifteen. Mr. Le Fevre has obſerved, that Eſchylus never re- 
preſented women in love, in his tragedies, which, he ſays, was not 


ſuited to his genius; but in repreſenting a woman tranſported with 
{ lion ſays, that Aſchylus has a 

noble boldneſs of expreſſion; and that his imagination is lofty and 
heroic. It muſt be owned, however, that he affected pompous 
words, and that his ſenſe is too often obſcured by figures ; which 
gn Salmaſius occaſion to ſay, that he was more difficult to be un- 
erſtood than the ſcripture itſelf. But notwithſtanding theſe im- 
perfections, this poet was held in great yeneration . the Athenians, 
who made a public decree that his tragedies thould be played after 
hes death. When Aſchylus retired to the cpurt of Hiero, king of 
Sicily, this prince was then building the city of Atna, and our 
8 celebrated the new city by a tragedy of the ſame name. After 
aving lived ſome years at Gela, we are told that he died of a 
fracture of his ſcull, cauſed by an eagle's letting fall a tortoiſe on 
his head; and the manner of his death is ſaid to have been pre- 
dicted by an oracle, which had foretold that he ſhould die by ſome- 


what from the heavens. This happened, according to Mr, Stanley, 


in the 69th year of his age. 


SOP, the Phrygian, lived in the time of Solon, about the 
fiftieth Olympiad, under the reign of Croeſus, the laſt king of 
Lydia. As to genius and abilities, he was greatly indebted to na- 
ture; but in other reſpects not ſo fortunate, being born a ſlave, and 


extremely deformed, St. Jerome, ſpeaking of him, ſays, he was 


unfortunate in his birth, condition, and death; hinting thereby at 
his deformity, ſervile ſtate, and tragical end. His great genius, 
however, enabled him to ſupport his misfortunes; and in order to 
alleviate the hardſhips of ſervitude, he compoſed thoſe entertaining 
and inſtructive fables, which 9 acquired him ſo much , 

| | 2 | 8 
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He is gererally ſuppoſed to have becn the inventor of that kind of 
Writing: but this is conteſted by ſeveral, particularly Quintilian, 
who ſeems to think that Heſiod was the firſt author of tables. Aſop, 
however, certainly improved this art to a very high degree ; and 
hence it is that he has been accounted the author of this ſort of pro- 
ductions. | | 
The firſt maſter whom Æ ſop ſerved, was one Carafius Demar- 
chus, an inhabitant of Athens; and there, in all probability, he 
acquired his purity in the Greck tongue. After him he had one or 
two more maſters, and at Jength came under a philoſopher named 
Xanthus. It was in his ſervice that he firſt diſplayed his genius: 
Xanthus being one day walking in the fields, a gardener aſked him 
why thoſe plants, which he nurſed with ſo much care, did not thrive 
ſo well as thoſe which the earth produced without any cultivation ? 
The philoſopher aſcribed all to Providence, and continued his walk: 
but Æſop, having ſtopped with the gardener, compared the earth to 
2 woman, who always regards her own children more affectionately 
than thoſe whom by a ſecond marriage ſhe may become a {tep- 
mother to: the earth, ſaid he, is the ſtepmother to laboured and 
forced productions, but the real mother to her own natural pro- 
duce. Aſop was afterwards ſold to Idmon, or Iadmon, the philolo- 
her, who enfranchiſed him. After he had recovered his liberty, 
he ſoon acquired a great reputation amongſt the Greeks: ſo that, 
according to Meziriac, the report of his wiſdom having reached 
Creoeſus, this king ſent to inquire after him, and engaged him in 
his ſervice. He travelled through Greece, according to the ſame 
author; whether for his own pleaſure, or upon the affairs of 
Cxceſus, is uncertain ; and paſſing by Athens, ſoon after Piſiſtratus 
had uſurped the ſovereign power, and finding that the Athenians 
bore the yoke very impatiently, he told them the fable of the frogs 
who petitioned Jupiter for a king. Some relate, that, in order to 
ſhew that the life of man is full of miſeries, Mſop uſed to ſay, that 
when'Prometheus took the clay to form man, he tempered 1t with 
tears. The e made uſe of by Æſop are certainly very happy 
inventions to inftrut mankind ; they have all that is neceſſary to 
erfect a precept, being a mixture of the uſeful with the agreeable. 
Apollonius of Tyana, talking of the fables of Æſop, greatly pre- 
fers them to thoſe of the poets : they, he ſays, do but corrupt the 
ears of the hearers ; they repreſent the infamous amours of the 
ds, their inceſts, quarrels, and a hundred other crimes. T hoſe 
who find ſuch things related by the poets as real facts, learn to love 
vice, and are apt to believe they {in not in gratifying the moſt irre- 
gular appetites, ſeeing they do but imitate the gods. Eſop, not 
contented with rejecting fables of this nature, in favour of wiſdom 
has invented a new method. Apollonius, continuing his parallel, 
ſhews, by ſeveral other reaſons, how much the fables of ALlop ſur- 
paſs thoſe of the poets ; after which he tells a ſtory that he had 
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| the 670th year of Rome. He and Roſcius were cotemporaries, and 
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SOP a Greek Hiſtorian. 


—— 
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learnt of his mother in his infancy. Elop, it ſeems, being a ſhep- 
herd, and feeding his flock near a temple of Mercury, often beſought 
this god to grant him the poſſeſſion of wildom. Mercury. had a 

rear number of ſuitors, who all entered the tempie with their hands 
full of rich offerings 3 while Aſop, being poor, was the only one 
who made no precious offering, having prelented only a little milk 
and honey, with a few flowers. When Mercury came to make 2 
diſtribution of wiſdom, he had regard to the price of the offerings: 
he gave accordingly philoſophy to one, rhetoric to another, aſtro- 
nomy to a third, and poetry to a fourth. He did not remember 
Flop, till after he had finiſhed his diſtribution; and at the ſame 


time tecollecting a fable, which the Hours had told him when ae | 


nurſe, he beſtowed on a the gift of inventing apologues, which 
was the only one left in wiſdom's apartment. | | 
Eſop was put to death at Delphi. Plutarch tells us, that he 
came there with a great quantity of gold and ſilver, being ordered by 
Crœ ſus to offer a ſacrifice to Apollo, and to give a conſiderable ſum 
to each inhabitant ; but a quarrel ariſing betwixt him and the Del- 
phians, he ſent back the ſacrifice and the money to Crœſus; for he 
thought that thoſe, for whom the prince deſigned it, had rendered 
themſelves unworthy of it. The inhabitants of Delphicontrived'an 


| accuſation of ſacrilege againſt him, and pretending they had con- 


victed him, threw him headlong from a rock. For this cruelty and 
injuſtice, we are told, they were viſited with famine and peſtilence; 
and conſulting the oracle, they received for anſwer, that the god de- 
ſigned this as a puniſhment for their treatment of Æſop. They en- 
deavoured to make an atonement by railing a pyramidto his honour. 
—— . — —U—ͥ 

SOP, a Greek hiſtorian, who wrote a romantic hiſtory of 
Alexander the Great: it is not known at what time he lived. His 
work was tranflated into Latin by one Julius Valerius, who is not 
better known than Æſop. Freinſhemius has the following paſſage 
concerning this work: „Julius Valerius wrote a fabulous Latin 
hiſtory of Alexander, which by ſome is aſcribed to /Eſop, by 
others to Calliſthenes. Hence Antoninus, Vincentius, Uſpargenſis, 
and others, have greedily taken their romantic tales. It may 


not be amiſs to quote here the opinion of Barthius, in his Ad- 
verfaria: there are many ſuch things (ſays this author) in the 


learned monk, who ſome years ago publithed a life of Alexander 
the Great, full of the moſt extravagant fictions; yet this romance 
had formerly ſo much credit, that it is quoted as an authority 
even by the beſt writers. It is the ſame author that Franciſcus 


Juretus mentions under the name of Mſop.” This work was 


publiſhed in German at Straſburg, in 1486. 


Py | —— ; . 
SOP (Cropius), a celebrated actor, whe flouriſhed about 


the 
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the beſt performers who ever appeared upon the Roman ſtage ; the 
former excelling in tragedy, the latter in comedy. Cicero put him- 
ſelf under their direction to perfect his action. AÆſop lived in à 
moſt expenſive manner, and at one entertainment is ſaid to have 
had a diſh which coſt above eight hundred pounds: this diſh we are 
told was filled with ſinging and ſpeaking birds, ſome of which coſt 
near fifty pounds. Pliny (according to Mr. Bayle) ſeems to refine 
too much, when he ſuppoſes that Æſop found no other delight in 
eating theſe birds, but as they were imitators of mankind : and 
ſays, that Æſop himſelf being an actor was but a copier of man; and 
therefore he {hould not have been laviſh in deſtroying thofe birds, 
which, like himſelf, copied mankind. The delight which Aſop 
took in this ſort of birds proceeded, as Mr. Bayle' obſerves, from 
the expence, He did not make a djſh of them becauſe they could 
ſpeak, this motiye being only by accident, but becauſe of their ex- 
traordinary price. If there had been any birds that could not ſpeak, 
and yet more ſcarce and dear than 5 he would have procured 
ſuch for his table. Æ ſop's fon was no leſs luxurious than his fa- 
ther, for he diſſolved pearls for his gueſts to ſwallow. Some ſpeak 
of this as a common practice of his, but others mention his falling 
into this exceſs only on a particular day, when he was treating his 
friends. Æſop, notwithſtanding his expences, is ſaid to have died 
worth above a hundred and ſixty theuſand pounds. When he was 
upon the ſtage, he entered into his part to ſuch a degree, as ſome- 
times to be ſeized with a perfect ecſtaſy. Plutarch mentions it as 
reported of him, that whilſt he was repreſenting Atreus deliberat- 
ing how he ſhould revenge himſelf on Thyeſtes, he was ſo tranſ- 
1 beyond himſelf in the heat of action, that with his truncheon 

ſmote one of the ſervants croſſing the ſtage, and laid him dead on 

the ſpot. 3 , 5 8 | 
ATHELSTAN, ATHELSTAN, or ATHESTAN, the ſon of 
Edward, ſirnamed the Elder, the 24th king of the Welt Saxons, 
and of Edgina, the daughter of a ſhepherd, who, merely on account 
of the lowneſs of her birth, is treated, by many ancient, and by moſt 
modern writers, as a concubine ; though there are the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſons to believe the contrary. As to the year of his birth, it is not 
certain, but the circumſtances thereof are curious, and well atteſted, 
His mother Edgina, when a girl, dreamt that the moon ſhone out 
of her belly ſo brightly that it illuminated all England. This 
dream ſhe innocently related to an old woman, who had nurſed 
Prince Edward, in the court of his father, Alfred the Great. The 
old woman, ſtruck with the thing, as well as with the extraordi- 
nary beauty of the girl, took her home, and kept her as her own 
daughter. Prince Edward coming thither one day to ſee his nurſe, 
took notice of the beautiful Edgina, fell in love with her, and had by 
her this ſon, whom, on account of his mother's dream, he named 
Athelftan, J. e. the mot noble, His grandfather Alfred took ex- 
£.- traordinary 
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traordinary care of his education, recommending him, in his in- 
fancy, to the care of his daughter Ethelfleda; and, when he was 
growna boy, to her huſband Ethered, one of the greateſt captains of 
the age in which he lived. When the young. Athelſtan was grown 
big enough to be introduced at court, he was brrought thiz 
ther by his tutors; and the wiſe king Alfred was ſo pleaſed with 
the ſpirit, countenance, and behaviour of the lad, that, to keep our 
author's words, He Bleſſed him for king, after his ſon Edward, by a 
kind of prophetic ſpirit, and then knighted him, giving him a pur- 
ple robe, a belt ſet with jewels, and a Saxon ſword, in a golden 
ſcabbard. AEthelſtan, according to his grandfather's prediction, 
quietly ſucceeded A. D. 924. He was ſolemnly crowned by Athe- 
lum, archbiſhop of Canterbury, at Kingſton upon Thames, which 
place was before called Moreford, but by reaſon of this, and ſeveral 
other princes, making it their place of reſidence, which they did, that 
they might be nearer at hand to reſiſt the Danes, aſſumed the name 
of Kingſton, or King's Town. AÆthelſtan was ſcarcely ſeated on 
his throne, before a dangerous conſpiracy was formed againſt him, 
by a certain nobleman, called Alfred, whoſe intent was to ſeize the 
perſon of his ſovereign at Wincheſter, and to put out his eyes: the 
plot being diſcovered, and it's author apprehended, he ſteadfaſtly 
denied it, and the king, to ſhew his ſtrict th 4” to juſtice, ſent him 
to Rome, there to purge himſelf by oath, before the altar of St, 
Peter. When he came thither, and had by oath proteſted his in- 
nocence, he fell down in a miſerable agony, and being carried by 
his ſervants to the Engliſh ſchool, died there the third day in great 
torment, Pope John X. denied his body Chriſtian burial, until 
ſuch time as he had acquainted king ÆEthelſtan, at whoſe requeſt it 
was afterwards granted. To this domeſtic treaſon, ſucceeded a war 
with Ingauld, a Daniſh king, and Sithric, who, after killing his 
brother Neil, had poſſeſſed himſeif of Davenport, in Cheſhire. "This 
laſt prince, who was king of Northumberland, m_ very power-" 
ful, Athelſtan, on a negotiation, conſented to make an alliance 
with him, on his renouncing paganiſm, and to give him his ſiſter 
Edgitha to wife, which was performed. In a year's time, how- 
ever, Sithric died, and was ſucceeded by his ſons, Anlaff and Guth- 
fert. Theſe young men, being zealots for their old religion, im- 
mediately broke with Athelſtan, who the next year drove them out 
of their dominions ; whereupon, Anlaff fled into Ireland, and Guth- 
fert to Conſtantine, king of Scots. This affair created him after- 
wards a great deal of trouble ; for though he at firſt carried it 
with a high hand, and prepared to invade Scotland, to revenge the 
protection given to the fugitive prince, yet he {aw reaſon to accom ü 
modate this quarrel, and to make peace with Conſtantine. To per- 

fe his favourite deſign, of making himſelf ſupreme lord of the 
iſland, and to attain the ſole dominion over, not only the Saxon, 
but all the other nations alſo inhabiting therein; Æthelſtan pre- 
pared to go againſt the Welth, or rather the ancient Britons. - n 


— — 
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the mean time, however, the fame of his great exploits induced 
Henry, ſirnamed the Fowler, then emperor, to demand one of his 
ſiſters in marriage for his ſon Otho; Hugo, king of the Franks, alſo 
defired another for his ſon; and Lewes, prince of Aquitain, ſent 
an embally to defire a third for himſelf, On this een greater 
preſents were ſent into England than had ever been ſeen before, 
and the glory of thelſtan's court far exceeded that of any, of his 
predeceſſors. He was ſucceſsful in his expedition againſt the Welſh; 
for, having beaten them in the feld, he caufed Ludwal, king of 
Wales, with all his petty princes, to meet him at Hereford, where 
they did him homage, and promiſed to pay him a yearly tribute, 
of twenty pounds of gold, three hundred pounds of filver, and 
ewenty-five thouſand beeves, with as many hawks and hounds as he 
thould demand. He likewiſe expelled the Nie who had hither- 
to dwelt together with the Engliſh in Exceſter (Exeter), and forced 
them to retire into Cornwall, making the river Tamara the boun- 
dary of his dominions on this fide, as he had fixed the Vaga on the 
other. He governed henceforward in peace and glory, made many 
wiſe laws for the benefit of his ſubjects, and rendered himſelf the 
moſt admired prince of the age in which he lived, on account of his 
wiſdom, wealth, and the great extent of his dominions, which 
were much wider than thoſe of A#ltred his grandfather. As to his 
perſon, we are told that he was of the ordinary ſize, of a merry 
countenance, his hair of a bright yellow, ſtooping a little in the 
ſhoulders. He was extremely brave, conſtant in his reſolutions, 
fecret in his councils, and courteous to all men, a great encou- 
rager of learning, and, if, we credit Tindat, ordered the Bible to 
be tranſlated into the Saxon tongue, for, the uſe of his ſubjects. He 
reigned fifteen years and upwards. 


I 


AETION, a celebrated painter, who has left us an excellent 
picture of Roxana and Alexander, which he exhibited at the Olym- 
pic games: it repreſents a magnificent chamber, where Roxana is 
fitting on a bed of a moſt ſplendid appcarance, which is rendered 
{till more brilliant by her beauty. She looks downwards, in a kind 
of confuſion, being {truck with the preſence of Alexander ſtanding. 
before her. A number of little Cupids flutter about, ſome holding 
up the curtain, as if to ſhew Roxana to the prince, whilſt others are 
buſied in undreſſing the lady; fome pull Alexander by the cloak, 
who appears like a young baſhful bridegroom, and preſent him to 
His miſtreſs: he lays his crown at her tect, being accompanied by 
Tn, who holds a torch in his hand, and leans upon a youth, 
who repreſents Hymen. Several other little Cupids are repreſented, 
Playing with his arms; ſome carry his lance, ſtooping under ſo 

eavy a weight; others bear along his buckler, upon which one of 
them is feated, whom the reſt carry in triumph; another lies in 
ambuſh in his armour, waiting to frighten the reſt as they 1 
| | 3 


AFER—a Famous Orator. = 
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This picture gained Action ſo much reputation, that the preſident 
of the games gave him his daughter in marriage. ; 

ATIUS, an ancient phyſician, was born at Amida, a town of 
Meſopotamia; but at what time he lived medical hiſtorians are not 
agreed, Some place him in the year 350, others in 437, and others 
in 255: to which laſt opinion Merklin ſeems to ſubſcribe. But 
Del Freind will have him to be much later: he ſays, “ it is plain, 
even from his own books, that he did not write till the very end 
of the fifth, or the beginning of the ſixth century; for he refers 
not only to St. Cyril, archbithop of Alexandria, who died in 
443, but to Petrus Archiater, who was phyſician to Theodoric, 
and therefore. muſt have lived ſtill later.” He ftudied at Alex- 
andria, and in feveral places of his works agrees with the pharmacy 
of the Egyptians. His © Tetrabiblos,” as it is called, is a col- 
lection from the writings of thoſe phyſicians who went before him, 
chiefly from Galen; but contains nevertheleſs ſome. new things, 
for which we are entirely indebted to this author. His work con- 
ſiſts of ſixteen books, eight of which were publiſhed in Greek only 
at Venice, 1534, in folio; but Janus Cornarius, a phyſician of 
Frankfort, made a Latin verſion of the whole, and publiſhed it 
with the Greek at Baſil, 1542, in folio” | 


AFER {Domtrrtivs), a famous orator, born at Niſmes. He 
flouriſhed under Tiberius and the three ſucceeding emperors, He 
was elected to the prætorſhip; but not being atterwards promoted 


according to his ambitious expectations, and deſirous at any rate to 


advance himſelf, he turned informer againſt Claudia Pulchra, cou- 
ſin of Agrippina, ang pleaded himſelf in that affair, Having gained 
this cauſe, he was thereupon ranked amongſt the firſt orators, and 
got into favour with Tiberius, who had a mortal hatred to Agrip- 
pina : but this princeſs was ſo far from thinking Domitius the au- 
thor of this proceſs, that the did not entertain the leaſt reſentment 


againſt him on that account; ſo that one day, when he was likely 


to meet her in the ſtreets, and had turned away, ſhe imagining he 
had done this from a principle of ſhame, ordered him to be called 
back, and bidding him not be afraid, repeated aline from Homer, 
importing that ſhe looked not upon him but upon Agamemnon as 
the cauſe of the late affair. The encomiums paſſed by the emperor 
on the eloguence of Domitius, made him now eagerly purſue the 
profeſſion of an orator ; ſo that he was ſeldom without ſome accu- 
lation or defence, whereby he acquired a greater reputation for his 
cloquence than his probity. In the 779th year of Rome, he car- 
ried on an accuſation againſt Claudia Pulchra; and the year follow 
ing, Quintilius Varus her ſon was impeached by him and Publius 
Dolabeila. Nobody was ſurprized that Afer, who had been poor 
tor many years, anf ſquandered the money got by former impeach- 

Vor- I, | = EE ments, 
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' ments, ſhould return to this practice ; but it was matter of great 
ſurprize that one who was a relation of Varus, and of ſuch an il- 
luſtrious family as that of Publius Dolabella, ſhould aſſociate with 
this informer, Afer had a high reputation as an orator for a con- 
ſiderable time, but this he loſt by continuing to plead when age had 
Impaired the faculties of his mind. “ Knowledge, (ſays Quinti- 
lian) which increaſes indeed with years, does not alone form the 
orator, ſince he mult have a voice and lungs ; for if theſe are 
broken by age or ſickneſs, there is reaſon to fear the greateſt ora- 
tor may then be deficient ; that he flop! through wearineſs, and, 
being ſenſible that he is not ſufficiently heard, complain fir{t 
of ' himſelf. I myſelf ſaw the greateſt orator 1 ever knew, Domi- 
tius Afer, in his old age, daily loſing the reputation he formerly 
acquired; for when he was pleading, though known to have been 
once the greateſt man at the bar, fome would laugh, which was 
extremely indecent, others would bluſtr ; hence people took oc- 
caſion to ſay, that Domitius would rather fail than deſiſt : nor 
are theſe evils, in compariſon of others, but of the leait kind. 
The orator, therefore, to prevent his falling into theſe ſnares of 
old age, ſhquld found a retreat, and bring his veſſel tight. and 
ſound into the harbour.“ | e 
Quintilian, in his youth, enſtivated the friendſhip of Domitius 
very aſſiduouſly. He tells us that his pleadings abounded with 
pleaſant ſtories, and that there were public collections of his witty 
ſayings, ſome of which he quotes. He alſo mentions two hooks of 
his, „On J/imeſſes.” Domitius was once in great danger from an 
inſcription he put upon a ſtatue, erected by him in honour of Cali- 
gula, wherein he declared, that this prince was a fecond time a 
conſul at the age of twenty-feven. This he intended as an enco- 
mium, but Caligula taking it as a {arcaſm upon his youth, and his 
infringement of the laws, raiſed a proceſs againſt him, and pleaded 
himſelf in perſon. Domitius, inſtcad of making a defence, repeated 
art of the emperor's ſpeech, with the higheſt marks of admiration ; 
after which he fell upon his knees, and, begging pardon, declared 
that he dreaded more the eloquence of Caligula than his imperial 
wer. This piece of flattery fucceeded ſo well, that the emperor 
not only pardoned, but allo raiſed him to the conſulſhip. Afer died 


| ſoon after. 


AGAMEMNON, the ſon of Atreus, by Atrope, was com- 
mander in chief of the Grecian forces againſt Troy. His wife Cly- 
temneſtra proved unfaithful to him in his abſence, and on his return 
he was ſlain by her lover, ÆAgiſtus, who by her means aſſumed the 
government. | 


AGARD (ArTavs), a learned Engliſh antiquary, born at 
Toſton in Derbyſhire, in 4540, was bred to the law, and in a little 
1 | time 
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time made a clerk in the exchequer office. In 1570, he was ap- 
pointed deputy chamberlain in the exchequer, which he held forty- 


five years, under the following chamberlains: fir Nicholas Throk- 
morton, fir Thomas Randolph, fir Thomas Weſt, George Young, 
eſq. ſir Walter Cope, ſir William Killigrew, and fir John Poyntz. 
His fondneſs for Engliſh antiquities mduced him to make many large 
collections, and his office gave him an opportunity of acquiring 
great ſkill in that ſtudy. A conformity of taſte brought him ac- 
guainted with the celebrated fir Robert Cotton, and moſt of the 
learned and eminent men in the kingdom. In his time, as Mr. 
Wood informs us, a molt illuſtrious afſembly of learned and able 
perſons was ſet on foot, who Ryled themſelves a Society of Anti- 
quaries, and Mr. Agard was one of the moſt conſpicuous members. 
Mr. Hearne publithed the effays compoſed by that ſociety: thoſe 
of Mr. Agard, printed in that collection, are as follow: 1. Opi- 


nion touching the Antiquity, Power, Order, State, Manner, Per- 
ſons, and Proceedings of the High Court of Parliament in England. 


2, On this queſtion, Of what Antiguity Shires were in England ? 
In this eſſay variqus antient manuſcripts are cited; and Mr. Agard 
ſeems to think king Alfred was the author of this diviſion : it was 
delivered before the ſociety in Eaſter term, 33 Hliz. 459i. 3. On 


the Dimenſions of the lands in England. In this he ſettles the 


meaning of thefe words, in, hidi, carucata, fugum, virgata, fer- 
zingata, ferlinges, from antient manuſcripts and authentic records 
in the exchequer. 4. The Authority, Office, and Privileges of 
Heraults (heralds) in England. He 1s-of opinion that this office 
is of the ſame antiquity with the inſtitution of the Garter. 5. Of 
the Antiquity or Privileges of the Houſes or inns of Court, and of 


Chancery. In this he obſerves, that in more antient times, before 


the making of Magna Charta, our lawyers were of the clergy ; that 
in the time of Edward I. the law came to receive it's proper form; 
and that m an old record, the exchequer was ſtyled the mother- 
court of all courts of record. He ſuppoſes that at this time lawyers 
began to have ſettled places ot abode, but affirms he knew of no 
privileges. 6. Of the Diverſity of Names of this (I{land. In this 
we find that the firſt Saxons, landing in this ifland, came here under 
the command of one Aelle and his three ſons, in 435; and that the 
reaſon why it was called England rather than Saxonland, was be- 


cauſe the Angles, after this part of the iſland was totally ſubdued, 


Were more numerous than the Saxons. | 

Mr. Agard made the Domeſday-baok his peculiar ſtudy : he 
cornpoſed a large and learned work on purpoſe to explain it, under 
the title of Tractatus de uſu el obſcurioribus verbis libri de Domeſday, 
i.e, A Treatiſe on the Uſe and true Meaning of the obſcure Words 
in the Domeſday-book ; which was e. in the Cotton library, 


under Vitellius N. IX. He ſpent likewiſe three years in compiling 
2 book for the benefit of his ſucceſſors in office: it conſiſted of two 
| | 1 | Parts, 
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parts, the firſt containing a catalogue of all the records in the four 
treaſuries belonging to his majeſty; the ſecond, an account of all 
leagues, and treaties of peace, intercourſes, and marriages with 
foreign nations. This he depofited with the officers of his majeſty's 
receipt, as a proper index for ſucceeding officers. He alſo directed 
by his will, that eleven other manuſcript treatiſes of his, relating to 
exchequer-matters, ſhould, after a ſmall teward paid to his execu- 
tor, be delivered up to the office. All the reſt of his collections, 
containing at leaſt twenty volumes, he bequeathed to his friend Sir 
Robert Cotton. After having ſpent his days in honour and tran- 
quillity, he died the 224 of Auguit, 101 5, and was interred near 
the chapter-door, in the cloiſter of Weſtminſter- abbey. ; 
4 a 7 74s 
AGATHIAS, a Greek hiſtorian, who lived in the ſixth century, 
under the emperor Juſtinian, was born at Myrina in Aſia Minor. 
Some have concluded from Suidas, that he was an advocate at 
Smyrna, as Voſſius; but Fabricius denies that any ſuch concluſion 
can be drawn from Suidas's account, only that he was in general an 
advocate, or © Scholaſticus,” as he is called, from having ſtdied 
the law in the ſchools appointed for that purpoſe. In his youth he 
was ſtrongly inclined to poetry, and publithed ſorne ſmall pieces of 
the gay and amorous kind, under the title of Daphnraca : he tells 
us likewiſe, that he was author of a collection of epigrams written 
by divers hands, a great part of which are preſumed to be extant 
in the Greek © Anthologia,” where however he calls himſelf 
Agathius. There have been doubts about bis religion: Voſſius 
and · others have ſuppoſed him a Pagan; but Fabricius fuppoſes him, 
upon much better grounds, to have been a Chriſtiang becauſe he 
more than once gives very explicitly the preference to the doctrine 
of Chriſtians: and in the firſt book he ſpeaks plainly of the Chriſ- 
tians as embracing the moſt reaſonable ſyſtem of opinions. 
He wrote an hiſtory of Juſtinian's reign in five books, at the defire 
of Eutychianus, ſecretary of ſlate, who was his intimate friend, 
and probably furniſhed him with many rare and important materials 
for the purpoſe. It begins at the 26th year of Juſtinian's reign, where 
Procop1us ends; and, as Evagrius ſays, was carried down to the 
flight of Coſroes the younger to the Romans, and his reſtoration by 
1 in but the ſame Evagrius adds, that the work was not then 
13 It was printed in Greek with Bonaventure Vulcanius's 
Latin verſion and notes at Leyden, 1594, in 4to; and at Paris in 
the king's printing-houſe, 1660, in folio. 
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 AGATHOCLES, ſthe celebrated tyrant of Sicily; who, from 

being the ſon of a potter, commenced thief; turned common ſol- 

dier; was promoted to be a centurion ; then a general; and after- 

wards turned a pirate; all in reghlar ſucceſſion. He defeated the 

Carthaginians . times in Sicily; was made king, or _ 
N 8: O 


e 
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of Syracuſe, and then of all Sicily; and made war, with ſucceſs, 
on the above people, both in Sicily and Africa. But meeting with 
a reverſe of fortune, and being in arrears with his foldiers, they 
mutinied, and compelled him to fly from his camp. They then 
cruelly deſtroyed his children, whom he left behind. Gaining 
ſtrength again, he returned to Sicily, and put to death, firſt the 
wives and children of the ſoldiers who had murdered his, and after- 
wards the ſoldiers themſelves. He was at lengti poiſoned at the 
age of 72, having reigned 28 years. 


a — — f 

AGELNOTH, or EGELNOT H, or ATHELNOTH, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in the reign of Canute the Great, ſucceeded 
Livingus in that ſee, in the year 1020. This prelate, ſirnamed the 
good, was fon of earl Agilmer, and, at the time of his election, 
dean of Canterbury. After his promotion, he went to Rome, and 
received his pall from pops Benedict VIII. In his way thither, 
as he paſſed through Pavia, he purchaſed, for an hundred talents of 
ſilver, and one of gold, St. Auguſtin's arm, which was kept there 
as a relic, and ſent it over to England, as a preſent to Leofric earl 
of Coventry. Upon his return, he is ſaid to have raiſed the ſee of 
Canterbury to it's former luſtre. He was much in favour with 
king Canute, and employed his intereſt with that monarch to good 
purpoſes. It was by his advice the king ſent over large ſums of 
money for the - ſupport of the foreign churches ; and Malmſbury 
obſerves, that this Prince was prompted to acts of piety, and ge- 
ſtrained from exceſſes, by the regard he had for the archbiſhop. 
King Canute being dead, Agelnoth refuſed to crown his ſon Harold, 
alledging that the late king had enjoined him to ſet the crown upon 
none but the iſſue of queen Emma; that he had given the king a 
promiſe upon this head, and that he was reſolved to be true to his 
engagement. Having declared himfelf with this freedom, he laid 
the crown upon the altar, with an imprecation againſt thoſe biſhops 
who ſhould venture to perform whe ceremony. Harold, who was 
greatly chagrined at this diſappointment, endeavoured, both by me- 
_ naces and large offers, to prevail upon the archbiſhop, but in vain ; 
and whether he was afterwards crowned by any other perſon, is al- 
together uncertain. Agelnoth, after he had fitten ſeventeen years 
in the ſee of Canterbury, departed this life the 29th of October 
10538. He wrote, 1. A Panegyric on the bleſſed Virgin Mary. 
2. A Letter to Earl Leofric concerning St. Auguſtin. 3. Letters to 
ſeveral perſons. Sf | . 


AGRIPPA (Henry CORNELIUS), a man of conſiderable learn- 
ing, and a great magician according to report, in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, was born at Cologn, the 14th of September, 1486, of a noble 
family. He was very early in the ſervice of the emperor Max- 


imilian; acted at firſt as his ſecretary; but, being no leſs formed 
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the ſword than the pen, he afterwards took to the profeſſion of arms, 
and ſerved that emperor ſeven years in Italy, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in ſeyeral engagements, and received the honour of knight. 
hood for his gallant behaviour. To his military honours he was 
ee to add thoſe of the univerſities, and accordingly 
took the degrees of doctor of laws and phyſic. He was a man of an 
extenſive genius, and well {killed in many parts of knowledge, and 
a variety of languages; as he himſelf tells us, though not perhaps 
with ſo much modeſty as could be deſired: “ I am (fays he) pretty 
well ſkilled in eight languages, and ſo complete a maſter of ſix, that 
I not only underſtand and fpeak them, but can even make an elegant 
oration, dictate and tranſlate in theſe languages. I have beſides a 
pretty extenſive knowledge in ſome abſtruſe ſtudies, and a general 
acquaintance with the whole circle of ſciences,” His inſatiable cu- 
rioſity, the freedom of his pen, and the inconſtancy of his temper, 
involved him in many mis{ortunes: he was continually changing 
his ſituation ; always engaging himſelf in ſome difficulty or other; 
and, to complete his troubles, he drew upon himſelf the hatred of 
the eccleſiaſtics by his writings. According to his letters, he was 
in France before the year 1507, in Spain in 1508, and at Dole in 
£509, At this laſt place he read public lectures on the myſterious 
work of Reuchlin, De verbs mitifico, which engaged him in a dif. 
pute with Catilinet, a Franciſcan. Theſe lectures, though the 
drew upon him the reſentment of the menks, yet gained him ge- 
neral applauſe, and the counſellors of the parliament went them- - 
felves to hear them. In order to ingratiate himſelf into the favour 
of Margaret of Auſtria, governeſs of the, Low Countries, he com- 
poſed a treatiſe * On the Excellence of Women z** but the per- 
ſecution he met with from the monks prevented him from publiſhing 
it, and obliged him to go over to England, where he wrote a Com- 
mentary upon St. Paul's Epiſtles. Upon his return to Cologne, he 
read public lectures upon thoſe queſtions in divinity which are called. 
Duodlibetales. He afterwards went to Italy, to join the army 0+ 
the emperor Maximilian. 

In the year 1515, he read lectures upon Mercurius Tri ſmegiſtus 
at Pavia. He left this city the ſame year, or the year following; 
but his departure ſeemed rather like a flight than a retreat. By his 
Second hook of Letters we find, that his friends endeavoured to pro- 
cure him ſome honourable ſeitlement at gsrenoble, Geneva, Avignon; 
or Metz: he choſe the laſt of theſe pls; and in 1518, was em- 
ployed as ſyndic, advocate, and counſellor for that city. The per- 
ſecutions raifed againft him by the monks, becauſe he had refuted 
a vulgar notion about St. Anne's three huſbands, and becauſe he 
protected a countrywoman who was accuſed of witchcraft, obliged 
him to leave the city of Metz. The abuſe which his friend James 
F aber Satulenſis had received from the clergy of Metz, for affirming 
that St. Anne had but one huſband, had raiſed his indignation, na 

| | incite 
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him by that princeſs. 
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incited him to mxintain the ſame opinion. Agrippa retired to Co- 
jogne in the year 1520, leaving without regret a city which thoſe 


turbulent inquiſitors had rendered averſe to all polite literature and 


real merit. He left his own country in 1521, and went to Geneva: 
here his income muſt have been inconſiderable; for he complains of 
not having enough to defray his expences to Chamberi, in order to 
{ſolicit a penſion from the duke of Savoy. In this however his hopes 
were diſappointed ; and in 1523, he removed to Fribourg, in Swit- 
zerland. The year following he went to Lyons, and obtained a 
penſion from Francis I, He was appointed phyſician to the king's 
mother; but this did not turn out ſo much to his advantage as might 
be expected, nor did he attend her at her departure from Lyons, in 
Auguſt 1525, when ſhe went to conduct her daughter to the borders 
of Spain. He was left behind at Lyons, and was obliged to im- 
plore the aſſiſtance of his friends in order to obtain his ſalary ;' and 


before he received it, had the mortification of being informed that 


he was ſtruck off the liſt. "The cauſe of his diſgrace was, that, hav- 
ing received orders from his miſtreſs to examine by the rules of 
aſtrology, what ſucceſs would attend the affairs of France, he too 
freely expreNed his diflike that ſhe ſhould employ him in ſuch idle 
curioſities, inſtead of things of confequence ; at which the lady was 
highly offended ; and became yet more :irritated againſt him, when 
ſhe underſtood that his aſtrological calculations promiſed new ſuc- 
ceſſes to the conſtable of Bourbon. Agrippa finding himſelf thus 
abandoned, gave way to the utmoſt rage and impetuolity of temper ; 
he wrote ſeveral menacing letters, and threatened to aublith loan 
books, wherein he would expoſe the ſecret hiſtory of thoſe courtiers 
who had worked his ruin: nay, he proceeded fo far as to ſay, that 
he would for the future account that princeſs, to whom he had 
been counſellor and phyſician, as a cruel and perfidious Jezebel. 

He now reſolved to remove to the Low Countries; this he could 
not do without a paſſport, which he at length obtained, after many 


tedious delays, and arrived at Antwerp in July 1528. The duke 


de Vendome was the principal cauſe of theſe delays; for he, 
inſtead of ſigning the paſſport, tore it in pieces in a paſſion, pro- 
telting he would never fign it for a conjurer. In 1529, Agrippa 
lad invitations from Henry king of England, from the chancellor 
of the emperor, from an Italian marquis, and from Margaret of 
Auſtria, governeſs of the Low Countries: he preferred the laſt, and 
accepted of being hiſtoriographer to the emperor, which was offered 

He publiſhed, by way of introduction, the 
Hiſtory of the Government of Charles V. Soon after, Margaret of 
Auſtria died, and he ſpoke of her funeral oration. Her death is 
laid in ſome meaſure-to have been the life of Agrippa, for great 
.prejudices had been infuſed into that princeſs againit him: © I have 
vothing to write you (ſays he in one of his letters) but that I am 
likely to ſtarve here, being entirely forſaken by the deities of the 
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court; what the great Jupiter himſelf (meaning Charles V.) intends 
I know not. I now underſtand what great danger I was in here: 
the monks fo far influenced the princeſs, who was of a ſuperſtitious 
turn, as women generally are, that, had not her ſudden death pre- 
vented it, I ſhould undoubtedly have been tried for offences againſt 
the majeſty of the cowl and the ſacred nonour of the monks ; crimes 
for which I ſhould have been accounted no lefs guilty, and no leſs 
puniſhed, than if I had blaſphemed the Chriſtian religion.“ His 
treatiſe “ Of the Vanity of the Sciences,” which he publiſhed in 
2530, greatly enraged his enemies; and that which he ſoon after 


printed at Antwerp, Of the Occult Philoſophy,” afforded them 


freſh pretexts for defaming his repitation. It was lucky for him 
that Cardinal Campejus, the pope's legate, and the cardinal de la 
Mark, biſhop of Liege, ſpoke in his tavour. Their kind offices, 
however, could not procure him his penſion as hiſtoriographer, 
nor prevent him from being thrown into priſon at Bruſſels, in the 
year 1531. But he ſoon regained his liberty, and the year follow- 
ing paid a viſit to the archbiſhop of Cologne, to whom he had de- 
dicated his Occult Philoſophy,” and frgm whom he had received 
a very obliging letter in return. The inquifitors endeavoured to 
hinder the impreſſion of his“ Occult Philoſophy,” when he was 
about to print a ſecond edition with emendations and additions; 
however, notwithſtanding all their oppoſition, he finifhed it in 
1533. He ſtaid at Bonne till 1535; when he returned to Lyons, 


he was impriſoned for what he had written againſt the mother of 


Francis I. but he was ſoen releaſed from his confinement, at the 
defire of ſeveral perſons, and went to Grenoble, where he'diea the 
fame year. | 
Agrippa had been twice married; ſpeaking of his firſt wife, in 
his xixth letter, lib. ii. J have (ſays he) the greateſt reaſon to 
return thanks to Almighty God, Who has given me a wife after my 
wn heart, a virgin of a noble family, well behaved, young, beaur 
tiful, and ſo conformable to my diſpolition, that we never have a 
harſh word with cach other; and what completes my happineſs is, 
that, in whatever ſituation my affairs are, whether profperous or 
adverſe, ſhe ſtill continues the fame, equally kind, affable, con- 
: ſtant, ſincere, and prudent, always eaſy, and miſtreſs of herſelf.“ 
This wife died in 1521. He married his ſecond wife at Geneva, 
in 1522. The ſatter ſurpaſſed the former very much in fruitfulneſs; 
he had but one ſon by the former, whereas the latter was brought 
to bed thrice in two years, and a fourth time the year following. 


The third ſon by this marriage had the cardinal Lorrain for his 


godfather. She was delivered of her fifth ſon at Antwerp, in March 


1529, and died there in Auguſt following. Some ſay that he mar- 


ried a third time, and that he divorced his lait wife; but he men- 
tions nothing thereof in his letters. Mr. Bayle ſays that Agrippa 


hved and died in the Romiſh communion, but Sextus Senenſis aſ- 


ſeris that he was a Lutheran. Agrippa, in ſome paſlages 5 _ 
| : Iekters, 
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Ictters, does indeed treat Luther with harſh epithets ; however, in 
the nineteenth chapter of his Apology, he ſpeaks in fo favourable 
a manner of, and with ſuch, contempt of his chief adverſaries, 
that it is likely S2xtus Senentts's allertion” was founded upon that 
paſſage. Agrippa Was accuſed of having been a magician and 
forcerer, and in compact with toe devil; but we ſhall not offer ſuch 
an affront to the underſtandings of our readers as to aim at clearing 
him fromethis imputation. However, as. Mr. Bayle ſays, if he 
was a conjurei, his art availed him little, for he- was often in dan- 
zer of wanting bread. Beſides the works already mentiqned of 
Agrippa, he wrote alſo a Commentary upon the Art of Raimund 
Lulli, and a Diſſertation on original Jin, wherein he aſſerts, that 
the fall of our firſt parents was owing to their immodeſty and luſt. 
We muſt not omit mentioning the key he wrote to his “ Occult 
Philoſophy,” which he reſerved only for his friends of the firſt 
rank, and he explained it in a manner not very different from the 
doQrines of the Quietiſts. There was an edition of his works, 
printed at Lyons, 1559, in three volumes, 5vo. 
ä Pets Wo 35 
AGRIPPA (HeroD), the fon of Ariſtobolus, was grandſon of 
Herod the Great, nd born in the year of the world<3997. After 
the death of his father, Herod his grandfather completed his educa- 
tion, and ſent him to Rome, to pay his court to Tiberius. The 


emperor profeſſed a great regard for Agrippa, and placed him in a 

firuation under his ſon Druſis, whoſe affection he ſoon gained. On 

the death of Tiberius, the new emperor, Cains Caligula, beſtowed 

many favours upon Agrippa, gave him a chain of gold in exchange 

for his iron eee a crown upon his head, and granted him 
C 


the tetrarchy, which Philip, the fon of Herod the Great, had poſ- 
ſeſſed, that is, Batanæ and Trachonitis ; and added to this that of 
| Lyſanias. Agrippa ſoon went to Judea, to take poſſeſſion of his 
new kingdom. | | A. | 

Caius was ſoon after killed ; and Agrippa being then at Rome, 
adviſea Claudius to keep polleſſion of the imperial dignity, to which 
he had been advanced by the army. Agrippa in this affair ſhewed 
more cunning and adire!s, than ſincerity and honeſty ; for while 
he preterided to be in the intereſt of the ſenate, he ſecretly prevailed 
upon Claudius to be reſolute, and not abandon his good fortune. 
For this advice the emperor gave him all Judea and the kingdom of 
Chalcis, which had been pofleſſed by his brother Herod. Thus 
Agrippa became ſuddenly one of the greateſt princes of the Eaſt, 
and poſſeſſed of as many territories, if not more, than Herod the 
Great had ever held, Agrippa now returned to Judea, and reigned 
with great ſatisfaction to the Jews. But through too great a deſire 
of pleaſing them, and a miſtaken zeal for their religion, he conf 
mitted an action, the injuſtice of which 1s related in ſcripture, 
Adds xii. 1, 2, &, For about the feaſt of paſſover, in the year of 
% %/%/« * . OOO | | - Jeſus 
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Jeſus Chriſt 44, St. James Major, the ſon of Zebedee, and brother 
to St. John the Evangeliſt,. was ſeized by his order, and put to 
death. He allo laid hands on St. Peter, and impriſoned him, with 
an intent to execute him when the feſtival was over. But God hav- 
ing miraculoutly delivered St. Peter from his confinement, fruſtrated 
the deſjgns of Agrippa. After the paiſover, this prince went to 
Cefarea, and had games performed there in honour of. Claudius. 
The inhabitants of Pyre and Sidon waited on him here, to ſue for 
peace. Agrippa came early in the morning to the theatre, with a 
deſign to give them audience; and ſeated himſelf on his throne, 


dreſſed in 2 robe of ſilver tiſſue, embroidered in an elegant ſtyle. 


The rays of the ſun darting on it, gave it ſuch a luſtre, that 
the eyes of the ſpectators were. dazzled with looking on it. And 
when the king ſpoke to the Tyrians or Sidonians, the paraſites 
around ſaid it was the voice of a god, and not that of a man. In- 


ſtead of rejecting theſe impious flatteries, Agrippa received them 


with an air of complacency ; but at the ſame time obſerved an owl 
above him on a cord. He had ſeen the ſame bird before, when he 
was in bonds by order of Tiberius; and it was then told him, that 
he ſhould be ſoon ſet at liberty: but that whenever he ſaw the ſame 
thing a ſecond time, he ſhould not live above five days afterwards, 
He was therefore extremely terrified ; and died at the end of five 
days, racked with tormenting pains in his bowels, and devoured 
with worms. Such was the death of Herod Agrippa, after a reign 
of ſeven years, in the year of Chriſt 44. | 

AIDAN, ſon of Goran, king of Scotland. His father was 
murdered by conſpirators, in the year 535, at which time this prince 
was very young. Eugenius, nephew to the laſt king, ſucceeded to 
the throne. He was a good officer and a wiſg prince, having gain- 


ed much experience in the ſervice of the celebrated Arthur, king of 


the Britons, whom he long ſerved under, but at the ſame time very 
artful. He laid aſide all thoughts of revenging his uncle's murder, 
and even took into his favour Donald of Athol, who was chief pro- 
moter of it. The queen Dowager was ſo much alarmed at this, 
that notwithſtanding his pretended friendſhip for her and her family, 
ſhe took the firſt opportunity of quitting the kingdom. And retiring, 
with her two ſons, Reginans and Aidan, into Ireland: the latter 

was then about ſeven years of age. They were very kindly received 
by Tauthalius the reigning king. The queen, and her eldeſt ſon, 
died there. Aidan continued there forty-eight years, great part of 
which time Eugenius reigned ; and after him his brother Congallus. 
This laſt mentioned king being conſcious of the wrong done to the 
right heir of the crown, ordered Aidan to be brought home, which 
was undertaken and performed by the celebrated St. Columb. Burt, 
on their arrival in Scotland, they were informed the king was dead, 


and that his brother, Kennatillus, was by the Scots put in polleſſion 
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of the throne. After the burial of the deceaſed prince, Columb 
went to court with Aidan; and, to the ſurprize of all people, was 
received by the new king with much kindneſs and reſpect, he tell- 
ing Aidan, he ſhould aſſiſt him in governing the kingdom, which 
would become, his very ſhortly, to whom of right it pertained. 
The king being old and infirm, died ſoon after, and was ſucceeded 
by Aidan, according to Boetius, in the year 578. He was crowned 


king of Scotland by Columb, who, in an elegant oration, made for 
the Hccaſion, excited the prince to juſtice, and the people to obe- 
dience. Aidan went into Galloway, immediately after his corona- 


tion, and ſuppreſſed certain robbers who had intelted that country, 
and committed great outrages in it. He inſtituted annual aſſizes 
there, at Lochaber, and Caithneſs. But ſome of the young no- 
bility quarrelling at a hunting match, ſuddenly interrupted thefe 
works of peace. This affray ending in bloodſhed, cauſed ſeveral 
of them to retire into the dominions of the Britiſh king. Aidan, 
in virtue of a treaty with this prince, often demanded them, and 
was conſtantly refuſed. Incenſed at this treatment, he entered his 


country, took a great number priſoners, and carried off a quantity 


of cattle, Brudeus reſenting this, made an attack upon Galloway, 


and did much miſchief. At length a general engagement enſued, 


the Pits were routed with great {laughter ; the Scots Joſt a number 
of men, and amongſt them Arthur, the king's ſon. St. Columb 


hearing of this war, came to the king, and charged him with ſhew- 
ing too much willingneſs to ſhed blood; this made fo ſtrong an 


impreſſion on the mind of the prince, that he would not ſuffer this 
excellent man to depart till he undertook to negociate a peace, which 


he executed with great ſucceſs. But ſome freſh diſturbances ariſing, 
a pitched battle enſued ; and the Saxons and Picts, after an obſti- 
nate engagement, were totally routed. | 

He reigned quietly after this, for about eleven years, when Ethel- 
frid prevailed on the Picts to renew the war. Aidan, though very 
old, marched to the place where he expected the Britiſh army to 
have joined him; but his allies failing, gave his enemies ſuch an 
advantage over him, that they cut to pieces the chief of his forces; 
the king himſelf had a narrow eſcape. The fall of Theobald, the 
king's brother, proves this to have been a hard-fought battle : the 
conſequences of which, and the news'of the death of St. Columb, 
haſtened the end of the good old king, and brought him to the 
grave in the year 606. He reigned thirty-two years, and was, when 
he died, ſeventy-eight vears old. | 


AIDAN, in the ſeventh century, was biſhop of Lindisfarne, or 


Holy Ifland, and was originally a monk in the monaſtery of Hii, or 
Jona, one of the iſlands of the Hebrides. At the requeſt of Oſwald, 
king of Northumberland, he came into England in the year 634, 


and undertook to inſtruct that NN ſubjects in the Knowledge of 
| 2 | the 
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the Chriſtian religion. He prevailed upon the king to remove the 
epiſcopal fee from York to Lindisfarne. He was very ſucceſsful 
in his preaching, in which he was greatly aſſiſted by the pious zeal 
of the king; who had lived a conſiderable time in Scotland, where 
he acquired a competent knowledge of the language ; he undertook 
to be himſelf Aidan's interpreter, and explained his diſcourſes to 
the nobility. Oſwald was {lain in battle, and Aidan continued to 

overn the church of Northumberland, under his ſucceffors, Oſwin 
and Oſwi, till Oſwin was treacheroully murdered, and Aidan ſur— 


vived him but twelve days; he fat ſixteen years, and died in 


Auguit, 651. | 
AILMER, or AETHELMARE, carl of Cornwall and Devonſhire, 


He was great in authority and riches, and in his appearance of piety ; 
it is not known of what family he was. He founded the abbey of 
Cerne, in Dorſetſhire, and had ſo great an eſteem for Eadwald, 
brother to St. Edmund the Martyr, that with the aſſiſtance of arch- 


bithop Dunſtan, he removed his relics to the old church of Carnel. 


He founded the abbey of Evreſham, in Oxfordſhire, and the priory 
of Bruton in Somerſetthire, in 1005, both for the Benedictine 


monks. In 1013, when Swene, king of Denmark, infeſted Eng- 
land, and obliged Athelied to hut himſelf up in Wincheſter, Ail- 
mer ſubmitted himſelf to the conqueror, and gave him hoſtages. 


When Canute, the fon of Swene, invaded England in 1016, Lark 
Ailmer, with Eadric Streone, Earl of Mercia, and Earl of Algar, 
Joined the Danes againſt their natural prince, which was one great 
cauſe of the Saxons' ruin. He died ſoon after this, and we find 
only one ſon of his mentioned in hiſtory, whoſe name was /Ethel- 
ward, Earl of Cornwall : he followed his father's principles, and. 
was properly rewarded for it by Canute, who, after reaping the be- 
nefit of their treaſon, and finding the traitors no longer uſeful, or- 
dered Eadric Streone and Earl Athelward both to be put to death. 


AILRED, Abbot of Raveſby, was born of noble parents, in 
the year 119, and eaucated in Scotland. Upon his return into 
England, he took the habit of the Ciſtertian monaſtery of Reveſby, 
in Lincolnſhire ; his extraordinary piety and learning ſoon raiſed 


him to the dignity of abbot. His attachment to retirement and 
ſtudy induced him to decline all offers of eccleſiaſtical preferment. 


He was particularly fond of reading St. Auſtin's works, and a ſtrict 
imitator of St. Bernard in his writings, words, and actions. He 


left behind him ſeveral monuments of his learning; in the writing 


of which he was afliſted by Walter Daniel, a monk of the ſame 
convent.— He died January 12, 1166, aged fifty-ſeven years, and 
was buried in the monaſtery of Raveſby, under a tomb adorned 


with gold and filver. 
: AI NSWORTH 
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"AINSWORTH (Huxxv), a famous Enplith nonconformiſt 
divine, who flouriſhed in the latter end of the ſixteenth and begin- 
ning of the ſeventeenth century. In the year 1590, he joined the 


Browuiſts, and by his adherence to that fect ſhared in their. perſecu- 


tions. He was well verſed in the Hebrew language, and wrote 
many excellent commentaries on the holy ſcriptures which gained 
him great reputation. The Brownilts having fallen into great diſ- 


credit in England, they were involved in many freſh troubles and 
difficulties ; lo that Ainfworth at length quitted his country, and 


fled to Holland, whither moſt of the nonconformitts, who had in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of Queen Elizabeth's government, had taken 
refuge. At Amſterdam, Mr. Johnſon and he erected a church, of 
which Ainſworth was the miniſter. In conjunction with John- 
ſon, he publithed, in 1602, a Confeſſion of Faith of the People 


called Browniſts ; but being men of violent ſpirits, they ſplit into 


arties about ſome points of diſcipline, and Johnſon excommuni- 
cated his own father and brother: the preſbytery of Amſterdam of- 
{cred their mediation, but he refuſed it. This divided the congre- 
gation, half whereof joining with Ainſworth, they excommunicated 
Johnſon, who made the like return to that party. The conteſt 


grew, at length ſo violent, that Johnſon and his followers removed 


to Embden, where he died ſoon after, and his congregation diſſolved. 
Nor did Mr. Ain{worth and his adherents live long in harmony, for 
in a ſhort time he left them, and retired to Ireland; but. when the 
heat and violence of his party ſubſided, he returned to Amſterdam, 
His learned productions were eſteemed even by his adverſaries, who, 
while they refuted his extravagant tenets, yet paid a proper defe- 


rence to his abilities; particularly Dr. Hall, biſhop of Exeter, who 


wrote with great ſtrength of argument againſt the Browniſts. But 
nothing could have effect upon him, or make him return home: ſo 
he died in exile. His death was ſudden, and not without ſuſpicion. 
of violence: for it is reported, that having found a diamond of great 
value, he advertiſed it ; and when the owner, who was a Jew, came 
to demand it, he offered him any gratuity. he would deſire. Ainſ- 
worth, though poor, requeſted only of the Jew, that he would pro- 
cure him a conference with ſome of his rabbis upon the prophecies 
of the Old Teſtament relating to the Meſſiah, which the Jew pro- 
miſed ; but not having intereſt to obtain ſuch a conference, it was 
thought that he contrived to get Ainſworth poiſoned. He was un- 
doubtedly a perſon of profound learning, and deeply read in the 
works of the rabbis. He had a ſtrong underſtanding, quick penetra- 
tion, and wonderful diligence. He publiſhed occalionally ſeveral 


treatiſes, many of which made a great noiſe in the world. Their 


titles were as follow: 1. A Counter-poiſon againſt Bernard and 
Craſhaw. 2. An Animadverſion to Mr. Richard Clyfton's Adver- 
tiſement. 3. A Treatiſe of the Communion of Saints. 4. A Trea- 
tiſe of the Fellowſhip that the Faithful have with God, his 1 

t 3 LS | and 
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and one with another, in this preſent life. 5. The trying out of 
the Truth between John Ainſworth and Henry Ainſworth, the one 


leading for, and the other agianſt Popery. 6. An Arrow againſt 
dolatry. 7. Certain Notes of Mr. Ainſworth's laſt Sermon, on 


1 Pet. ii. 4, 5. 


AINSWORTH (RosERT), an Engliſhman, who has greatly 
ſerved his country, by compiling the moſt uſeful Latin Dictionary 
that has yet appeared, was born at Woodyale, four miles from Man- 
cheſter, in Lancaſhire, September 1660. He was educated at 
Bolton in that county, and afterwards taught a ſchool in the ſame 
town. Some years after he went to London, and became maſter 
of a conſiderable boarding-ſchool at Bethnal Green, where, in 1698, 
he wrote and publithed a ſhort treatiſe of Grammatical Inſtitution. 
From thence he removed to Hackney, and aiterwards to other 
Places near London ; where teaching with good reputation for 
many years, and acquiring a competent ſubſiſtence, he left off, and 
lived privately. He had a turn for Latin and Engliſh poetry, as 
well as for antiquities ; and {ome {ingie poems of his have been 
printed in each of thoſe languages. About 1714, a propoſal was 
made to certain eminent bookſellers in London, for compiling a 
new compendious Engliſh and Latin Dictionary, upon the ſame 
plan with Fabet's Theſaurus ; when Mr. Ainſworth being pitched 
upon, as a proper perſon for ſuch a deſign, ſoon after undertook it. 
But the execution of it was attended with ſo many difficulties, that 
it went on very ſlowly for a long time, and for fome years was 
entirely ſuſpended : however, being at length refumed, it was 


finiſhed, and publiſhed with a dedication to Dr. Mead, in 1536, 4to. 


Mr. Ainſworth's other publications were, t. A ſhort Treatiſe 
of Grammatical Inſtitutions, &c. 1698, 8vo. 2. Monumenta ve- 
taſtatis Kempiana, &c. 1729, 8vo. 3. ILEION, five ex veteris 
monumenti Iſiaci deſcriptione Iſidis Delubrium repertum, 1729, 


8vo. 4. De Clypeo Camilli antiquo, &c. 1754, 4to. 


Mr. Ainſworth died at London the 4th of April 1743, aged 
83 years, and was buried, according to his own deſire, at Poplar. 
e Cc ar 
- AIRAY {(Henxy) Provoſt of Queen's college in Oxford, was 
born in Weſtmoreland, in the year 1560, educated in grammatical 
learning by the care of Bernard Gilpin, uſually called the Northern 
Apoſtle, and by him ſent to St. Edmund's hall, in Oxford, in the 


year 1579. Mr. Airay ſoon removed from St. Edmund's hall to 


neen's college, where he became a ſolicitor, In 1583, he took 
his bachelor's degree, and in 1586, he commenced maſter of arts 
and fellow. About this time he went into orders, and became a 
conſtant and zealous preacher in the univerſity, particularly in the 


church of St. Peter in the caſt,.. adjoining to Queen's college. In 


1594, 
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1594, he took the degree of bachelor in divinity, and four years 


after was choſen provoſt of his 3 In 1600, he proceeded in 
divinity, and fix years after was choſen vice-chancellor. He wrote 
the following pieces, which were publiſhed after his death. f. Lec- 
tures upon the whole Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Philippians. London, 


1618, 4to. 


2. The juſt and neceſſary Apology touching his ſuit is 


Law, for the Rectory of Charlton on Otmore, in Oxfordlhire, 


London, 1621, 8vo. 


3. A Treatiſe againft bowing at the nams 


of Jeſus. Airay was a zealous Calviniſt, and a great ſupporter of 
thoſe of his party; who concur in giving him the character of a 


ol 


able pains in the diſcharge of his miniſterial function. 


in Queen's college the oth of October 1616, aged fifty- ſeven. 


AIRAY (CarIsTOPHER), vicar of Milford in Hampſhire, was 


erſon of great holineſs, integrity, learning, gravity, and indefati- 


He died 


dorn at Clifton in Weſtmoreland, and admitted a {ſtudent in Queen's 
college, in Oxford, in Michaelmas term 1621; where, — 
paſſed through the ſervile offices, and taken the degree of maſter o 


arts, he was elected a fellow. 


Soon after, agreeably to the ſtatutes 


of that houſe, he went into _ orders, and, in 1642, took the de- 


gree of bachelor of divinity. 
of Logic, for the uſe of the ſtudents in the univerſity. 
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e wrote a Collection of the Rules 


AK BER, emperor of Hindoſtan, the ſixth in deſcent from Ta- 


| merlane, and contemporary of our celebrated Queen Elizabeth, was 


univerſally eſteemed a great and good prince. He was alſo ſucceſf, 


ful in, war, having in his reign made ſeveral conqueſts, and reduced 
to obedience almoſt all the provinces of Hindoſtan which had re- 
volted from his father, and predeceſſor, Hemajoon ; and his political 
| talents, together with his unremitting attention to the happineſs of 
his ſubjects, are ſufficiently apparent from the regulations which he 


eſtabliſhed for every department of the empire. 


He was born at 


Amercote, A. D. 1542, was proclaimed emperor in 15506, and died 


at Agra in 1605, after a reign of 49 years and eight months. 


The 


hiſtory of this potentate has been written, with great elegance and 
preciſion, by the vizier Abul Fazel, under the title of * Ayeen Ak» 
bery, or, the Inſtitutes of the emperor Akber.'—From Mr. Glad- 
win's excellent tranſlation of this work, we have ſelected the fol- 
lowing extraordinary account of the manner in which this truly good 


ſovereign ſpent his time. 


It is his majeſty's conſtant endeavour (ſays our hiſtorian, who 
wrote this the 47th year of his ſovereign'sreign) to gain and ſecure 
the hearts of all men. Amid a thouſand cares, and perplexing avoy 
cations, he ſuffers not his temper to be in any degree diſturbed, but 
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is always cheerful. He 1s ever ſtriving to do that which may be 
molt. acceptable to the deity, and employs his mind on profound 
abſtracted ſpeculations. From his thirſt after wiſdom, he is conti- 
nually labouring to benefit by the knowledge of others, while he 
makes no account of his own ſagacious adminiſtration. He liſtens 
to what every one hath to ſay, becaule it may happen that his heart 
may be enlightened by the communication of a juſt ſentiment, or by 
the relation of a laudable action. But although a long period has 


elapſed in this practice, he has never met with a perſon whoſe ry 


ment he could prefer to his own. Nay, the moſt experienced ſtate[- 
men, on beholding this ornament of the throne, bluſh at their own, 
inſufficieney, and ſtudy anew the arts of government. Nevertheleſs, 
out of the abundance of his fagacitv, he will not ſuffer himſelf to 
quit the paths of inquiry. Although he be ſurrounded with power 
and ſplendor, yet he never ſuffers himſelf to be led away by anger 
ot wrath. Others employ ſtory-tcllers to lull them to fleep, but 
his majeſty, on the contrary, liſtens to them to keep him awake, 
From the excels of his righteouſneſs, he exerciſes on himſelf botli 


inward and outward aulterities ; and pays ſome that regard to ex- 


ternal forms, in order that thoſe who are attached to eſtabliſhed 
cuſtoms, may not have any caule for reproach. His life is an unin- 
terrupted ſeries of virtue and ſound morality. God is a witneſs, 
that the wiſe of all ranks are unanimous in this declaration. 

He never laughs at, nor ridicules any religion or fect, He never 
waltes his time, nor omits the performance of any duty; ſo that, 
through the bleilings of his upright intentions, every action of his 
life may be conſidered as an adoration of the deity. He is conti- 
nually returning thanks unto Providence, and ſcrutinizing his own 
conduct. But he moſt eſpecially fo employs himſelf at the follow - 
ing (tated times: at day-break, when the ſun begins to diffuſe his 
rays ; at noon, when that grand illuminator of the univerſe ſhines 
in full reſplendence; in the evening, when he diſappears from the 
inhabitants of the earth; and again at midnight, when he recom- 
mences his aſcent. . += | Te 
All theſe grand myſteries (continues our Hindoo author) are in ho- 
nour of God; and if dark- minded ignorant people cannot compre— 
hend their ſignification, who is to be blamed ? Every one is 
ſenſible, that it is indiſpenſably our dnty to praiſe our benefactor, 
and conſequently, it is incumbent on us to praife this diffuſer of 
bounty, the fountain of light! And more eſpecially behoveth it 


- princes ſo to do, ſecing that this fovercign of the heavens ſheddeth 


his benign influence upon the monarchs of the earth. His majeſty 
has alſo great veneration for fire in general, and for lamps; ſince: 
they are to be accounted rays of the greater light. 

He ſpends the whole day and night in the performance of his ne- 
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and correcting it for ſeveral years; but finding this taſk to grow 
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He takes a little repoſe in the evening, and again for a ſhort time in 


the morning. The greateſt part of the night is employed in. the 
tranſaction of buſineſs. To the royal privacy are then admitted 
- philoſophers and virtuous fofees, who ſeat themſelves, and enter- 
tain his his majeſty with wiſe diſcourſes. On theſe occaſions his 
majeſty fathoms the depth of knowledge, examines the value of 
ancient inſtitutions, and forms new regulations; that the aged may 


ſtand corrected in their errors, and that the riling generation be pro- 
vided with fit rules for governing their conduct. There are alſo 


preſent at theſe aſſemblies learned hiſtorians, who relate the annals 
of paſt times, juſt as the events occurred, without addition or dimi- 


nution. A conſiderable part of the night is ſpent in hearing repre- 
ſentaſions of the {tate of the empire, and giving orders for whatever 
is neceſſary to be done in every department. Three hours before 
day, there are introduced to the preſence, muſicians of all nations, 
who recreate the aſſembly with vocal and inſtrumental melody. 
But when it wants only about an hour of day, his majeſty prefers 


Klence, 1 employs himſelf at his devotions. Juſt before the ap- 
pearance of day, people of all ranks are in waiting, and, ſoon after 
day-break, ars permitted to make the Koorniſh, a peculiar mode of 
ſalutation. Next the haram are admitted to pay their compli- 


ments. During this time various other affairs are tranſacted; and 
when thoſe are finiſhed, he retires to reſt for a ſhort time. 


AKENSIDE (Maxx), a phyſician, who publiſhed in Latin a 
treatiſe upon © the Dyſentery,” in 1764, and a few pieces in the 
firſt volume of the © Medical Tranſactions“ of the College of Phy- 
ficians, printed in 1768 ; but far better known, and to be diſtin- 
guiſhed only hereafter, as a poet. - 

He was born at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, November 9, 1721; edu- 
cated at the grammar-ſchool in Newcaſtle, then ſent to the univer- 
fities of Edinburgh and Leyden ; and took his degree of doctor in 
phyſic at the latter. He was afterwards admitted by mandamus to 
the ſame degree at Cambridge; elected a fellow of the college of 


Phyſicians, and one of the phyſicians at St. Thomas's hoſpital ; 


and, upon the eſtabliſhment of the queen's houſehold, appointed one 
of the phyſicians to her majeſty. He died of a putrid fever, 
une 23, 1770; and was buried in the parith church of St. James's, 
eſtminſter. | | - 
His poems, publiſhed ſoon after his death in 4to and 8 vo, conſiſt 
of „The Pleaſures of Imagination,” two books of Odes,” a 
Hymn to the Naiads,” and ſome *« Inſcriptions.” „ The Plcea- 
fures of Imagination,“ his capital work, was firſt publithed ig 
1744; and a very extraordinary production it was from a man who 
had not reached his 22d year. He was afterwards ſenſible, how- 
ever, that it wanted reviſion and correction, and he went on reviſing 


Vor. J. upon 
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upon his hands, and deſpairing of ever executing it to his own fa- 
tisfaction, he abandoned the purpoſe of correcting, and reſolved to 
write the poem over anew upon a ſomewhat different and enlarged 
plan. He finiſhed two books of his new poem, a few copies of 
which were printed for the uſe of the author and certain friends ; of 


the firſt book in 1757, of the ſecond in 1765. He finithed alſo a 


good part of a third book, and an introduction to a fourth; but his 
moſt munificent and excellent friend, conceiving all that is exe- 
cuted of the new work, too inconſiderable to ſupply the place, and 
ſuperſede the republicaiion of the original poem, and yet too valua- 


ble to be withheld from the public, hath cauſed them both to be 


inſerted in the collection of his poems. Dr. Akenſide, in this work, 


hath done for the noble author of the“ Characteriſtics,” what Lu- 
cretius did for Epicurus formerly; that is, he hath diſplayed and 


embelliſhed his philoſophic ſyſtem, that ſyſtem which hath the - 
beautiful and the firfi-good for it's foundation, with all the force of 


poetic colouring. - 

He had very uncommon parts and learning, a ſtrong and enlarged 
way of thinking, and no inconſiderable portion of that ſtoical enthu- 
fialm, which his Archetype Shafteſbury makes the ground-work of 
every thing that can be great and good in us. He was, in ſhort, 
one of innumerable inſtances to prove, that very ſublime qualities 
may ſpring from very low ſituations in life; for he had this in com- 
mon with the moſt high and mighty Cardinal Wolſey, that he was 
indeed the fon of a butcher. | 


ALAIN(CHARTIER), ſecretary to Charles VII. king of France, 
was born in the year 1386. He was the author of ſeveral works 
in proſe and verſe ; but his moſt famous performance was his 
Chronicle of King Charles VII. Bernard de Girard, in his pre- 
face to the Hiſtory of France, ityles him an excellent hiſtorian, who 
has given an account of all the affairs, particulars, ceremonies, 
ſpeeches, anſwers, and circumſtances at which he was preſent him- 
felt, or had information of, Giles Coroxet tells us, that Margaret, 
daughter to the king of Scotland, and wife to the dauphin, paſſing 
once through a hall where Alain lay aſleep, ſtopped and kifled him 


before all the company who attended : ſome of them telling her, 


that it was ſtrange the hould kiſs a man who had fo few charms in 
his perſon, the replied, © I did not kiſs the man, but the mouth 
from whence proceed fo many excellent fayings, ſo many wife dif- 
courles, and fo many elegant expreſſions.” Mr. Fontenelle, among 
bis Dialogues of the Dead, has one upon this incident, between the 
princeſs Margaret and Plato. Mr. Paſquier compares Alain to Se- 
neca, on account of the great number of beautiful ſentences inter- 
tperlcd throughout his writings. | 15 
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A ALAMANNI (Lxwis), born at Florence, the 28th of October, 


1495, was of a noble family, of the party of the Paleſchi, who 


were in the intereſt of the Medici, againſt the Poppoloni, or Af< 
ſertors of Liberty. He ſtudied in his own country, and, as ſome 
authors aſſert, under James Diacetto. The friendſhip which he 
contracted with him and Buondelmonte proved very nigh fatal to 
him, for he entered with them into a conſpiracy againſt Julius de 
Medici, and the plot being diſcovered, Diacetto was beheaded, but 
Alamanni and Buondelmonte' faved themſelves by flight : however 
they were proſcribed, and a ſum of money put upon their heads. 
They went by different roads to Venice, where they were very kindly 
entertained by Charles Capello, a gentleman of ſenatorian rank. 
Julius de Medici having been elected pope next year, under the 
name of Clement VII. they reſolved to retire into France ; as they 
paſſed through Breſcia, they were arreſted and thrown into priſon, 
but Capello having uſed his intereſt in their favour, they were again 
ſet at liberty. Alamanni wandered from place to place, living ſome- 
times in France, ſometimes at Czenoa, waiting for ſome happy 
change which might reſtore him to his native country : this change 
happened in the year 1527, when, Charles V's army having taken 
Rome, the pope was obliged to retire to the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
'The Florentines ſeized this opportunity to reſtore the public liberty; 
and having driven the Medici out of 'the city, recalled Alamanni 
and Buondeimonte, with many others who had been exiled. But 


the emperor's army having been very ſucceſsful in Italy, Nicholas 


Capponi, one of the chicf magiſtrates of Florence, being appre- 
henſive of tome new misfortunes, propoſed entering into an agree- 
ment with his Imperial Majelty. Several perſons were of his opi- 
nion; and a council of the city being called, Alamanni made a long 
ſpeech in ſupport of Capp%ai's motion: but the oppoſite party hav= 
ing prevailed, Alamanni became ſuſpicious to the Abbetors of Li- 
berty ; ſo that now he appeared ſeldom at Florence, and lived moſtly 
at Genoa. However, the commonwealth having raiſed an army in 
1528, they appointed Alamanni commillary-general, and his com- 
miſſion was ſent him at Genoa. The affairs of the French being 
reduced very low in Italy, he once more endeavoured to draw off 
the Florentines from the intereft of France; but all his endeavours 


proved ineffectual, and rendered him odious to the people, fo that 


he was again obliged to leave Florence. 

A truce having been concluded betwixt the emperor and Francis I. 
the Florentines now thought proper to ſend deputies to ſolicit peace 
with his Imperial Majeſty ; but he reſuſed to treat with them, un- 
leſs they reſtored the ſovereign power to the Medici; and upon 
their refuſal to comply with this demand, the emperor's and the 
pope's armies entered into Tuſcany, took great part thereof, and 
beſieged Florence. The Florentines applied to Francis I, but not 
finding him diſpoſed to give them any relief, they had recourſe to 
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their citizens in exile : Alamanni, who had a true love for his eoun- 

try, forgetting the ill treatment he had received, raiſed all the mo- 

ney he poſſibly could, in order to aſſiſt his fellow-citizens ; but it 
was too late, the Florentines were obliged to ſurrender their city on 
the 1oth of Auguſt, 1530, and Alexander de Medici was inveſted 
with the ſovereign authority. The leading men of the popular 
party were put to death, and Alamanni, among others, was ba- 
niſhed to Provence; but not conforming to his ſentence, was ſum 
moned to appear, and upon his non- appearance, declared a rebe}/11 
1532. He now went again to France, where Francis I. frog a 
love to his genius and merit, became his patron. This prince n- 
ployed him in ſeveral important affairs, and honoured him with ts 
collar of the order of St. Michael. About the year 1540, he was 
admitted a member of the Inflammati, an academy newly erefted at 
Padua, chiefly by Daniel Barbaro and Ugolin Martelſi. Peacg- 
having been concluded in 1544, between the emperor and the king 
of France, Alamanni was ſent ambaſſador to the imperial, court. 
After the death of Francis, Henry duke of Orleans, who ſucceeded 
him in 1537, ſhewed no lefs favour to Alamanni ; and in the year 
155 1, ſent him as his ambaſſador to Genoa : this was his laſt jour- 
ney to Italy; and being returned to France, he died at Amboife or 
the 18th of April, 1566, being in the ſixty-ſixth year of his age. 
He left the Coin beautitul poems, and other valuable per- 
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formances, in the Italian language: 1. Opere Toſcane, 2 vols. 3 
2. La Coltivazione.” 3. Gyrone Corteſe;“ a tranſlation in I 


Italian verſe from a French romance, then in great eſteem. 4. La 
Avarchide.“ 5. « Flora, a comedy.“ 6. Epigrammi:“ in the 
taſte and ſpirit of Martial. 7. Orazione et Sylva;“ a diſcourſe 
which he made to the militia of Florence, in 1529. 8. Rime.”” 
9. Lettera alla Marcheſe de Peſcara;?“ and * Lettera a Pietro 
Aretino.“ 10. © Orazione.” 11. Canzone.“ 12. We have 


alſo ſome notes of his upon Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey. 
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ALAMOS (BALTHASAR) a Spaniſh writer, born at Medina 
del Campo in Caſtile, After having ſtudied the law at Salamanca, 
he entered into the ſervice of Anthony Perez, fecretary of ſtate un- 
der Philip II. He was in high eſteem and confidence with his 

maſter, upon which account he was impriſoned after the diſgrace of 
this alles ; he was kept in confinement eleven years, when 
Philip III. coming to the throne, ſet him at liberty, according to 
the orders given by his father in his will. Alamos continued in a 
ee capacity, till the duke of Olivarez, the favourite of Philip 
V. called him to public empbhy ments. He was appointed advo- 
cate- general in the court of criminal cauſes, and in the council of 
war. He was afterwards chofen counſellor of the council of the In- 
dies, and then of the council of the king's patrimony, and a knight 
. | of the order of St. James. He was a man of wit as well as judge- 
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eighty-eighth year of his age. His Spaniſh tranſlation of Tacitus, 
and the aphoriſms which he added in the margin, gained him great 
reputation: the aphoriſms however have been cenſured by ſome 
authors, particularly by Mr. Amelot, who ſays, ** that they are 
quite different from what one would expect; that inſtead of being 
more conciſe and ſententious than the text, the words of the text 
are always more ſo than the aphoriſm.“ This work was publiſhed 
at Madrid in 1614, and was to have been followed, as mentioned 
in the king's privilege, with a Commentary, which however has 
never yet appeared, The author compoſed the whole during his 
ale He left ſeveral other works, but they were never 


ALAN. ALLEN, ALLyYN (WILLIAM), cardinal- prieſt of the 
Roman church, was born at Roſſal in Lancaſhire, in 1532. In 
1547, he was entered at Oriel college, Oxford, where he had for 
his tutor Philip Morgan, a very famous man, and a zealous papiſt, 
under whom he ſtudied philoſophy with ſuch. ſucceſs, that he was 
unanimoufly elected fellow of his college in 1550; and the ſame 
year alſo took the degree of bachelor of arts. In 1556, he was 
choſen principal of St. Mary's hall, and one of the proctors of the 
univerſity, being then but twenty-four years of age. In 1558, he” 


was made canon of York. But on queen Elizabeth's acceſſion to 


the throne, he loſt all hopes of preferment ; and therefore, in 1 560, 
he retired to Louvain in the Spaniſh Netherlands, where an Eng- 
liſh college was erected of which he became the chief ſupport. 
Here he began to write in defence of the catholic religion; and his 
firſt production was againſt a piece written by biſhop Jewell, on the 
ſubject of purgatory and prayers for the dead. The great applica- 
tion he gave to his ſtudies, ſoon brought him into_ a bad ſtate of 
health ; andthe phyſicians judging that nothing would recover him but 
his native air; though his going to England was attended with great 
danger; yet he embarked for it in 1565. He went firſt, as the doc- 


tors adviſed him, into Lancaſhire ; and there, without any regard 


to his ſafety, he laboured, to the utmoſt of his power, to propagate 
the catholic religion. For this purpoſe he wrote and diſperſed ſes 
veral little pieces; but fo ſtrict a ſearch was made after him, that 
he was forced to retire from that county into the neighbourhood. 
of Oxford, where he wrote an apology for his party, under the title 
of Brief Reaſons concerning the Catholic Faith. He was obliged 
to fly from hence to London; and not long after, with ſome diffi- 


cuſty, made his eſcape to Flanders, in 1568. He went to Mechlin, 
in the duchy of Brabant, where he read lectures on divinity with 


great applauſe; thence he removed to Doway, where he was made 
doctor of divinity : he had alſo the canonry of Cambray beſtowed 


upon him as a reward for his zeal in the ſ:rvice of the catholic 
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church. Not long after, he was appointed canon of Rheims, through 


the intereſt of the Guiſes, and thither he removed the ſeminary 


which had been ſettled at Doway; for don Lewis de Requerens, go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, had obliged the Engliſh fugitives to 
withdraw out of his government. 1 5 

Dr. Alan having written various treatiſes in defence of the doc- 
trines and practices of the Romiſh church, was now eſteemed the 
champion of his party. In his own country, however, he was re- 
puted a capital enemy of the ſtate ; all correſpondence with him was 
deemed treaſon, and Thomas Alfield was executed for bringing 
certain books of his into England. It was thought to he owing to 
the inſtigation of Dr. Alan, and ſome fugitive Engliſh noblemen, 
that Philip IT. undertook to invade and conquer England. In or- 
der to facilitate this, pape Sixtus V. was prevailed upon to renew 
the excommunication thundered againſt queen Elizabeth by Pius V. 
About this time too {ir William Stanley baſely betrayed the town of 
Daventer to the Spaniards, and went, with his whole regiment of 
1200 men, into their ſervice. Rowland York, who had been en- 
truſted with a ſtrong fort in the ſame country, acted in the like in- 
famous manner. Yet Alan wrote a treatiſe in defence of this ſcan- 
dalous proceeding : it was printed in Engliſh, in form of a letter, 


and afterwards in Latin, under the title of“ Epiſtola de Daventriz 


ditione.” For this, and other ſervices, he was created cardinal on 
the 28th of July, 1587, by the title of St. Martin in montibus ; and 
ſoon after the king of Spain gave him an abbey of great value in the 
kingdom of Naples. | | . 

In April, 1586, Alan publiſhed the work which rendered him 
ſo infamous in his own country. It conſiſted of two parts, the firſt 
explaining the pope's. bull for the ex communication and deprivation 
of queen Elizabeth; the ſecond, exhorting the nobility and people 
of England to deſert her, and take up arms in favour of the Spaniards. 
Many thouſand copies were printed at Antwerp, to be put on board 


the armada, that they might be diſperſed all over England; but on 


the failing of this enterprize, all theſe books were deſtroyed. One 
of them, as ſoon as printed, having been tranſmitted by ſome of 
the lord treaſurer's ſpies to the Engliſh council, queen Elizabeth 
ſent Dr. Dale into the Low Countries, to complain thereof to the 
prince of Parma. After the armada was deſtroyed, Howard earl of 
Arundel, who had been three years in priſon, under a charge of 
high treaſon, was brought to his trial ; and it being proved that he 
held-a correſpondence with caidinal Alan, he was found guilty by 
his peers. This ſame year the king of Spain promoted Alan to the 


archbiſhoprick of Mechlin. The remainder of his life he ſpent at 


Rome. The Engliſh miniſtry had always ſpies upon him; for it 
appears by Bur leigh's papers, that he had exact accounts of every 
ſtep the cardinal took, In the laſt years of his life he is ſaid to 
have altered his ſentiments, and to have been extremely ſorry for the 
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pains he had taken to promote the invaſion of England by the Spa- 
niards. He died on the 26th of October, 1594, in the 6gd year of 
his age, and was buried in the Engliſh college at Rome, where a 
monument is erected to his memory, with an inſcription preſerved 


by Godwin. He is generally ſaid to have died of a retention of 


urine ; but it is ſhrewdly ſuſpected that he was poiſoned by the Je- 
ſuits, who, after his death, uſed to fay, that he was well gone, and 
that God had taken him away in good time. Beſides the works of 


his already mentioned, he wrote alſo © Of the Worſhip due to 


Saints, and their Relics.” _ | 
—— —Ü—ů—é— 

ALAN (or LyNN), a famous divine in the 15th century, was 
born at Lvnn, in the county of Nortolk, and educated in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge; where he applied himſelf diligently to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy and divinity, and, having taken the degree of 
doctor, became an eminent preacher. Bale, who gives Alan an ad- 
vantageous character, yet blames him for uling allegorical and mo- 
ral expoſitions of ſcripture, But he is particularly famous for the 
great pains he took in making indexes to moſt of the books he read. 
Alan flouriſhed about the year 1420, and wrote ſeveral pieces, par- 


ticularly, 1. Of the different Senſes of Scripture. 2. The Morality 
of the Scriptures. 3. Remarkable Diſcourſes, 4. A Method of 


interpreting Scripture. 5. Lectures on Divinity. 6. Explications 
of Ariſtotle. At length he became a Carmelite, in the town of his 
nativity, and was buried in the convent of his order. 


ALAND, Sir John Forteſcue, LLD. R. S. S. baron of the Ex- 
chequer, puiſne judge of both benches to King George the Firſt, 
and a peer of England in the ſubſequent reign; was born 7th March, 
1670; ſecond fon to Edmund Forteſcue, of London, Eſq. 

Our judge was deſcended from Sir John Forteſcue, lord chief 
juſtice, and lord high chancellor of England, under King Henry 
the Sixth. Sir John Forteſcue Aland added his latter name of 
Aland in compliment to hjs lady, who was the eldeſt daughter to 
Henry Aland, Eſq. of Waterford, in Ireland. 

Sir John Forteſcue Aland, when at Oxford, greatly improved his 
natural endowments, and deſervedly had the reputation of being a 


general ſoldier, and as he was intended for the profeſſion of the law, 


upon leaving the univerſity, he became a member of the Inner 
Temple, where he was choſen reader in the year 1716, as appears 


by a ſubſcription to his arms, (“ azure, a bend engrailed argent, 


cottiſes or ;** creſt © a plain ſhield argent;“ ſupporters “ two grey- 
hounds argent, collar and lined gules;“ motto © Forte ſeutum falus 
ducum;””) they are in the parliament chamber of that ſociety, and in 
Guillim's heraldry ; in alluſion to the connection between the fa- 
mily name. © Forteſcue,”” and the firſt two words of the motto 
Forte ſcutum.“ Sir Walter Raleigh hath ſtyled our judge's an- 

| | | cCeſtor, 
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eeftor, the bukvark of the law. He was called to the bar about the 
happy æra of the glorious Revolution: in which ſituation he ſhone 
with meridian luſtre. - | 

In the year 1714, our barriſter was;appointed ſolicitor general to 
8 Highneſs the Prince of Wales, afterwards king George 
the Second, and in 1716 was conſtituted ſolicitor general to the 
king, in the room of Nicholas Lech mere, reſigned; which arduous 
and important office he executed ſo much to the fatisfaction of his 
majeſty, that he was ſoon promoted to be one of the barons of the 
exchequer; and on 15th May, 1718, was conſtituted one of the 
jnſtices of the Court of King's Bench in the place of Sir John 
. After the acceſſion of his late majeſty King George the Se- 
cond, all the judges had new patents, except Mr. Juſtice Forteſcue 
Aland, whoſe commiſſion was ſuperſeded ; and the reaſon gene- 
rally aſſigned was, his opinion on the following grand queſtion, viz, 
* Whether the education and care of his majeſty's (King George the 


; Firlt} grand-children, in England, and of Prince Frederic (late fa- 


ther to King George the Third,) eldeſt ſon of his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales, (late grand-father to King George the Third 
when his majeſty ſhould think fit to cauſe him to come into Eng- 
Rand, and the ordering the places of abode, and appointing their go- 
vernors, and governeſſes, and other inſtructors, and attendants, 


vnd ſervants, and the care and approbation of their marriages, when 
grown up, belonged of right to his majeſty, as king of the realm, 


or not?? 

Ten judges (among whom was Sir John Forteſcue Aland) were 
of opinion that their education and the approbation of their mar- 
riages did belong to his majeſty. But we very much doubt the 
authenticity of the ſaid general aſſertion of the cauſe for removing 
Sir John Forteſcue Aland, becauſe a king of the diſpoſition of 
George the Second would, on the contrary, revere a judge of. ſuch 
Roman fortitude, and bleſſed with all the cardinal virtues of his of- 
fice, courage, integrity, and abilities; and who gave fo convincing 
a proof of his being poſſeſſed of every qualification requiſite for 
forming the complete character of a judge. But be our arguments 
well founded or not, and whether his late majeſty did act from the 
unjuſt motive above ſuggeſted, he. ſoon fatistied mankind and the 
Judge that all reſentment had ſubſided, and that he was reſolved to 
pay to our judge the tribute due to his merit; for, upon the death of 
Spencer Cowper, (which happened the very next year after Sir 
John Forteſcue Aland's removal) his majeſty was pleaſed to conſti- 
tute him one of the juſtices of his Court of Common Pleas, viz. 27 
January 1728, Hilary Term, 2. Geo. II.; and what is rather a 
ſingular circumſtance, he ſucceeded Spencer Cowper, who ſuc- 
ceeded our judge, on being ſuperſeded in manner and for the cauſe 
above-mentioned. | 


Sir John Fortgſcue Aland continued on the bench of the Court of 
| | Common, 
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Com mon Pleas, from Michaelmas vacation, 2 Geo. II. 1728, until 


Trinity Term 19 and 20, A.D. 1746, when he reſigned the ſamey' 


having fat in the ſuperior courts oft Weſtminſter for the Tong period 
of thirty years, and eighteen of them in the court alluded to. In o- 
nour to the judicial integrity and abilities of Sir John, his majeſty! 
was pleaſed to create him a peer of Ireland, by the ſtyle and title of 
John Lord Forteſcue Aland, Baron Forteſcue of Credan, in che 


kingdom of Ireland, by privy ſeal, dated at Kenſington, 26 June 


1740, 19 Geo. II. and by patent dated at Dublin, 15 Auguſt ſame” 
car. | | | | 

Sir John Forteſcue Aland left behind him the following juridi- 
cal writings: 1. The Difference between an abſolute and hmited 
monarchy, as it more particularly regards the Engliſh conſtitution. 
a. Reports of Select Caſes in all the courts of Weltminſter Hall, 
tempare William the Third and Queen Anne; allo th opinion of 
all the judges of England relating to the greateſt preipgatives of a 


queen conſort. | 
ARRIVE 


ALARIC, a famous general of the Goths. He entered Thrace 


cordingly did, expecting that Stilicho, purſuant to his promiſe, 
would endeavour to add Illyricum to the weſtern empire. But find- 
ing that Stilicho did not keep his promiſe, he returned to Pan- 
nonia, and ſent ambaſſadors to Stilicho at Ravenna, demanding 
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money for the time he had loſt in Epirus, and threatening to invade 
Italy again if he was not ſatisfied. Stilicho left the ambaſſadors at 
Ravenna, and went immediately to Rome, to conſult what was 
proper to be done. The Senate being aſſembled, the majority were 
of opinion not to comply with Alaric's demand, but to make war 

ainſt him. Stilicho and his dependants were of a different opi- 
nion, which prevailed ; and accordingly it was reſolved to give forty 
thouſand pounds, and conclude a peace. Stilicho being killed ſoon 
after, the Roman ſoldiers murdered all the wives and children of 
the Goths they could find. The Goths, upon this, went to Ala- 
ric, and preſſed him to make war againſt the Romans; but being 
deſirous to maintain peace, he ſent ambaſſadors to the emperor 
Honorius, demanding ſome money. and hoſtages, promiſing that he 
would alſo fend ſome noblemen as hoſtages to the emperor, upon 
which conditions he would preſerve the peace, and return with his 


army to Pannonia. The emperor refuſing, he prepared to invade 


Italy again, and ſent to Ataulphus, his wite's brother, who was in 
Upper Pannonia, to advance with all the Huns and Goths under his 
command. . However, without ſtaying for him, he marched with 
his own army as far as the Po, without meeting any obſtruction; 
and after paſſing that river, he went directly towards Rome, taking 
all the forts and towns in the way. He beſieged Rome very cloſely ; 
and after having made himſelf maſter of the Tiber, prevented any 

roviſions from er, to the city. The inhahitants, though 
in want of the neceſſaries of life, refolved to ſtand out the ſiege, 
being in hopes that the emperor, who was then at Ravenna, would 
come to their relief; but finding that he neglected them, and being 
reduced to the laſt extremity, they fent ambaſtadors to the enemy. 


The ambaſſadors told Alaric, that the Romans were ready to ſub- 


mit, provided they could obtain tolerable terms ; but that if once 
they took up arms, nothing could deter'them from fighting. Alaric 
anſwered to theſe laſt words, that © the cloſer hay was preſſed, the 
eaſier it would be cut;“ intimating thereby, that when the Romans 
Joined all in a body, they would fall an eafier prey to him : and he 
treated the ambaſſadors in an inſulting manner. He ſaid, he would 
not raife the ſiege, unleſs the Romans delivered to him all their gold 
and ſilver, the honſhold-goods, wearing apparel, and all the bar- 
barian flaves they had. When the ambaſſadors aſked, what he was 
reſolved to leave them? he anſwered briſkly, “ their lives.” The 


_ _ ambaſſadors having procured a ceſſation of arms, returned to Rome, 


and declared the terms which Alaric offered. The Romans ſent 
back the ambaſſadors to Alaric, who at laſt conſented to the follow- 


ing conditions: that the city ſhould pay him five thouſand pounds 


of gold, thirty thouſand of ſilver, four thouſand ſilk wailtcoats, 
three thouſand ſcarlet fleeces, three thouſand pounds of pepper, and 
that ſome of the ſons of perſons of the firſt rank ſhunld be delivered 
up as hoſtages : on theſe conditions, he promiſed to make peace 
| PT with 
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with the Romans, and enter into an alliance with them againſt 
whoever ſhould attack them. The Romans having acquainted 
Honorius with this, he ſubmitted, and a peace was concluded, 
Alaric then withdrew his army to Tuſcany, where he encamped. 
Some time after, Ataulphus arrived at the head of his troops 
of which Honorius being informed, and reſolved to prevent his 
joining with Alaric, called all the forces he could, and ſent them to 
attack Ataulphus. Alaric looking upon this as a breach of the peace 
lately concluded, advanced within thirty miles of Ravenna, where 
Jovius met him, to hear the conditions he required, which were, 
that a certain ſum of money ſhould be paid him, and a certain quan- 
tity of proviſions ſent yearly ; and that he ſhould be permitted to ſet- 
tle with his Goths in Venetia, Dalmatia, and the country now cal- 
ied Bavaria, Theſe conditions were rejected by the emperor. 
Alaric afterwards abated ſomewhat of his pretenſions ; he gave up 
the tribute he had aſked, and would now be ſatisfied with that part 
of Bavaria which borders upon Iſtria; but this being alſo refuſed, 
he marched with all his troops againſt Rome, and having made 
himſelf maſter of the poſt upon the Tiber, he cut off the city from 
all neceſſary proviſions ; this obliged them at laſt to ſubmit, and to 
receive him into the city. A peace was ſoon after concluded, the 
conditions whereof, in regard to Alaric, were, that he ſhould be in 
alliance with the emperor ; that he ſhould ſettle in Gaul with his 
Goths, and there make war againſt Honorius's enemies. But this 
peace did not laſt long; for one Sarus attacked the Goths unawares, 


the peace with them not being favourable to his ambitious projects. 
| Alaric, to revenge this injury, returned to Rome, took it by trea- 


chery, and permitted his ſoldiers to plunder it; this happened Az D. 
409. Alaric, having laid waſte great part of Italy, intended to paſs 
into Sicily, but a ſtorm obliging him to land again, he beſieged the 
city of Coſenza; and having takey it, he died in 411. 
— —_— - 

ALBA, (Dukes oF) indiſputably ranks amongſt the greateſt ge- 
nerals of the ſixteenth century. This remarkable perſon, whoſe 
character exhibits ſuch a ſingular mixture of vices and virtues, was 
born in the year 1508. He was deſcended from one of the moſt 


ancient, wealthy, and illuſtrious families in Spain. Deſtined from 


his youth to the prateſſion of arms, he made his firſt campaign at 
the age of ſeventeen, and the year following was preſent at the 
famous battle of Pavia. 


Even at this early period of his life, the Duke ſhewed ſigns of 


that cruelty which afterwards rendered him fo odious. Strada gives 


us the following inſtance of it. The Emperor aſking his advice on 
the manner in which he ſhould , puniſh the revolters, he anſwered, 
That ſuch a rebellious city ſhould be razed to the ground, Charles, 
who, notwithſtanding his wrath, ſtil] preſerved an affection for the 
city in Which he was born, ordered the Duke to aſcend a tower, 
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tamiliarly with princes, afterwards confeſſed, that, at the ſight of 
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from which the Whole extent of the city might be ſeen. On his 
return, he aſked him, with a ſcornful ſmile, how many Spaniſh 


ſkins would make fuch a glove z the name of Ghent in French, in 


which language he addreſſed him, ſignifying a glove. Alba, per- 
ceiving the ſeverity of his ſentence had offended the Emperor, held 
down his head, without making any reply. 

In the year 1542, the Duke of Alba, having the command of the 
fortreſs of Perpignan, which was beſieged by the French, defended 
it with ſuch intrepidity, that the enemy were obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege, and return to France, without having effected any thing. 
From this time he found himſelf daily riſing in his Sovereign's fa- 
vour, ſo that he was appointed Grand Maſter of the Imperial Court; 
and in 1546, was made Commander in Chief of the army in Ger— 
many. At the battle of Mulelberg he gave proofs of extraordinary 
courage, and contributed not a little to the victory obtained there. 
It was reported, that, during the combat, the ſun ſtood ſtill, as if 
to render the Emperor's triumph more complete. Charles had ſuf- 
ficient weakneſs and vanity to wiſh that this ridiculous tale might 
obtain belief, and he be conſidered as a ſecond Joſhua. 

In the war with France the Duke of Alba commanded the army 
under the Emperor. At the ſiege of Metz, in 1552, he performed 
prodigies of valour ; but the place was ſo well defended, that Charles 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. In 1555, the Emperor appointed 
him Commander in Chief of the armies in Piedmont, and his 
Viceroy in Italy. The Duke immediately took poſſeſſion of his 


' office, which gave him-an unlimited power ; but his firſt exploits 


fell ſhort of his Sovereign's expectations. His antagoniſt, the brave 
Marſhal de Briſſac, diſconcerted all his ſchemes, and made himſelf 
maſter of ſeveral by, belonging to the Emperor. The Duke at 
length found himſelf obliged to go into winter quarters, after hav- 
ing experienced conſiderable loſſes. 

In the following campaign againſt Pope Paul IV. who took the 
part of the French, he was more ſucceſsful, He penetrated into 
the territories of the church, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
towns, the greater part of which voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves 
without reſiſtance. The Pope, alarmed at fo ſudden an invaſion, 
had no other expedient but to demand a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, 


Which was granted him. The Pontiff, however, ſeeing himſelf 


ſupported by the French army, ſoon broke the truce. The war 
was renewed with the fame ſucceſs on the part of the Spaniards ; 
and the French being recalled to their own country, Paul was obliged 
to have recourſe to freſh negotiations. In 1557, peace was concluded: 
the Duke repaired to Rome, kiſſed the Pontiff's feet on his knees, 


und eyen demanded his pardon, This haughty foldier, the proudeſt 


man perhaps of his time, and who from his youth had converſed 


the 
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nounce his ſpeech without faultering. 3 27 

Whatever Hvour the Duke of Alba had enjoyed under Charles V,. 
his greatneſs was not at it's ſummit till the reign of Philip II. He 
was ſoon the acknowledged favourite of this cruel monarch, with 
whoſe ſanguinary diſpoſition his own perfectiy accorded, In 1559, 
he was ſent 10 Paris, to eſpouſe the Prince's Elizabeth in his maſ- 
ter's name, and conduct he: into Spain. S x years aſterwards, when 
Charles IX. King of France, the Quten his mother, and Eliza- 
beth, had an, interview at Bayonne, the Duke was again appointed 
to be the cancel of the latter. He appeared with a moſt ſplendid 
cquipage; and, at the entertainments made on the occation, ſigna- 
lIized himſelf greatly by his addrels and ability. 

The Flemings, robbed of their privileges, and, by the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the inquiſition, deprived of their deareſt poſſoſſion, liberty, 
had frequently addrefled their complains to the Court of Spain; 
but their complaints were always unnoticed, unredreſſed. The re- 
peated contempt they experienced exhauſted their patience, and they 
took up arms. „The Duke of Feria and the Prince Eroti adviſed the 
King to employ] gentle methods with them ; but the Duke of Alba 
was for compel ling the rebels to return to their duty by force. This 
counſel was too well ſuited to the character of the King not to meet 
his approbation; accordingly he gave it the preference, and, with- 
out taking time to weigh the matter deliberately, inſtantly reſolved 

to ſend into the Netherlands a choſen army under the command of 
the Duke of Alba, to whom he gave an unlimited authority, with 
the title of governor-general of thoſe countries, 

Every ons trembled at this choice, convinced that each ſtep of the 


Duke would be marked with blood. Don Charles, the King's ſon, 


felt this ſo ſenſibly, that when the Duke of Alba came to take leave 
of him, in the firſt emotions of his rage he drew his poniard, and 

_ exclaimed, “ Before I will ſuffer thee to deſtroy a country ſo dear 
to me, I will pierce thy heart.“ Nor was it without difficulty the 
Duke eſcaped his fury. | 1 | 
For more than fix years the Duke ruled the Netherlands with a 
rod of iron, The unfortunate Counts Egmont and Horne were the 
firſt victims of his rage, loſing their lives on the ſcaffold. Many 
people of rank expreſſing themſelves to the Duke with ſome ſurprile 


at his rigour, he anſwered coolly, « "The heads of a couple of fal- 


mon are better than thoſe of a thouſand trogs.” Such was his cru- 
elty, that he frequently boaſted of having cauſed upwards of eighteen 
thouſand men to ſuffer by the hands: of the executioner, during his 
regency. g $A | . | 

No ſooner were the two Counts diſpatched, than the Duke of 
Alba turned his arms againit the contedcrates, over whom he ob. 
tained a complete victory at Gemmingen. On this. cccafion an in- 


eident occurred which ſtrongly marks the character of the * 
ws N | e I he 


the Pope, his preſence of mind forſook him, and he could not pro- 
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The joy excited by his ſucceſs ſoon gave way to the emotions of 
rage, when he learnt, that the regiment of Sardinia had, from 
mere wantonneſs, ſet fire to a neighbouring village. He was fo 
incenſed at this action, not leſs contrary to the laws of war than to 
thoſe of humanity, that he ordered the regiment to be ſurrounded, 
and the ringleaders to be hung up on the ſpot : at the fame time he 


broke the regiment, one company excepted, which had no concern 


in the affair, and reducing the officers to the rank of common ſol- 
diers, incorporated them, with the reſt, into other regiments. 

The defeat at Gemmingen did not however abate the courage of 
the Prince of Orange, who, ſince the death of the two Counts, 
was the principal ſupport, as well as the chief of the oppreſſed Fle- 
mings ; in a ſhort time he again made his appearance at the 
head of a conſiderable army. Frederic of Toledo, {un to the Duke 
of Alba, who was ordered with a detachment to obſerve the mo- 
tions of the enemy, ſent to his father, to requeſt permiſſion to attack 
the Prince. But the Duke, who never departed from his principle, 
that it was the place of the Commander in Chief alone to judge 
when it was proper to give battle, anſwered the officer, in a threat- 
ening tone, Tell my fon, that the conſideration of his youth and 
inexperience alone induces me to pardon him this time; and that if 
ever he make me a ſimilar propoſal in future, it will certainly coſt 
his meſſenger his head,” | 

The Duke of Alba did not delay putting the greater part of his 
troops in winter quarters, repairing with the reſt to Bruſſels, where 
he gave orders for celebrating his victdry with the greateſt pomp 
and magnificence. On this occaſion he gave the molt unequivocal 
marks of his pride and vanity. Amongſt other things, he cauſed 
medals to be ſtruck, and a ſtatue to be erected, to eternaliſe the re- 
membrance of his exploits. EE. 

The cruelties of every ſpecies committed during the government 
of the Duke of Alba are too well known to need a repetition : 


ſuffice it to ſay, that, without regard to age, ſex, or condition, an 


infinite number of perſons were ſacrificed on the moſt doubtful 
teſtimony, nay on the moſt groundleſs ſuſpicions, His ſanguinary 
plan, however, of drowning the pretended rebellion in the blood of 
theſe unhappy victims of his barbarity, was not attended with 
ſucceſs : far from being intimidated at the ſight of ſuch frequent 
executions, the malcontents were but the more reſolutely bent on 
vengeance. The Duke, it is true, obtained ſome more victories 
over the confederates ; but they aroſe from defeat with unabated 
courage. The Jalt exploit of this cruel governor was the taking 
of Haarlem, in 1573, which was ſignalized by unnumbered horrors, 


Philip at length perceived the neceſſity of employing gentler me- 


thods, and recalled the Duke, witk whoſe difpolition lenity was 


totally incompatible, Delivering up the reins of government to a 


milder ſueceſſor, he returned to Spain, with his ſon, through Ger- 
„ otwith- 
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Notwithſtanding the innumerable complaints made againſt the 
Duke, the King received him, on his return, in the moſt friendly 
manner, loaded him with favours, and gave him his confidence in 
a greater degree than ever. Exchanging the art of war for that of 
courts, Philip's moſt able general became his moſt active and beſt 
informed miniſter. Thus he lived many years, eſteemed by his 
friends, hated in ſecret by thoſe who envied him, and deified y 
his flatterers, till an unforeſeen accident loſt him his maſter's favoyr, 
and baniſhed him from his court. : 

Garcias de Toledo, one of his ſons, had ſeduced a lady of the 
firſt rank under a promiſe of marriage, which he refuſed to fulkl. 
The king gave orders, that he ſhould be arreſted and confined till he 
had performed his promiſe. By the help of his father, who was 
no leſs averſe to the march than himſelf, Garcias found means ts 
eſcape ; and, the better to fruſtrate the king's intention, was im- 

mediately married to his couſin, the daughter of the marquis of 
Villeux. Philip was fo highly incenſed at this ſtep, that he forbade 
the Duke to appear at court, and baniſhed him to the caltle of 
Uzeda. This was a thunderſtroke to the Duke, who was obliged 
to ſpend near two years thus in exile. . 

Immediately on the death of Henry king of Portugal, in 1580, 
Philip reſolved to aſſert his pretenſions to that kingdom. Succeſs 
could only be hoped for from arms; and for this enterpriſe who ſo 

fit as the Duke of Alba, in whom all the talents and qualifications 
conſtituting a great general were in the molt eminent degree united! 
Thus, when he leaſt expected it, the baniſhed Duke received a viſit 
from two meſſengers of the king, who demanded, whether his health 
would permit him to take the command of the army deſtined for the 
conqueſt of Portugal. Alba anſwered, without much heſitation, 
That he was ready to ſacrifice in the king's ſervice what little health 
and ſtrength he had left; and immediately prepared for his depar- 
ture. His intention was to pay his reſpects to his ſovereign in per- 
fon : but Philip, who never forgot, and never pardoned an offence, 

would not ſee him, ſending him his orders and inſtructions in 
writing. ae | 

The Duke arrived in Portugal, at the head of his army, in the 
month of June 1580. Almoſt every town opened it's gates to him, 
and acknowledged Philip as it's lawful ſovereign. Don Antony. 
prior of Crato, having aſſembled a conliderable army at Liſhon, 
and ſeated himſelf on the throne of Portugal, it was neceſſary to 
repair to that city. To avoid various inconveniencies, the Duke of 

Alba reſolved on tranſporting his army to Caſcais by water. On 
his arrival, he found the enemy advantageouſly poſted ; he, however, 
| prepared to attack them in their retrenchments. The Spaniards, 
waiting only the word of command, were ſurpriſed to learn, that 
the Portugueſe had on a ſudden taken flight. The Duke was ſoon in 
poſſeſſion of Caſcais, where he exerci ſed his uſual cruelties. Many 
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places ſucceſſively experienced the ſame fate. Don Antony was 
attacked, deteated, and his army entirely deſtroyed, Liſbon im- 
mediately ſurrendered, and the whole kingdom was at the mercy of 
the conqueror. The iſſu of this enterprize was a new triumph for 
the Duke, now upwardF#of ſeventy years old; but in Portugal, as 
in the Netherlands, hig laurels were tarniſhed by pride, avarice, and 
cruelty. | | 

Alba did not long ſurvive the conqueſt of Portugal, for he died in 
1582, at the age of ſeventy-four. 


ALBAN (Sr.) is ſaid to e the firſt perſon who ſuffered 
martyrdoin for Chriſtianity in Britain ; he is therefore uſually ſtylet 
protomartyr of this iſland. He was born at Verulam, and flourithed 
towards the end oi tht third century. In his youth he took a jour- 
ney to Rome, in company with Amphibalus a monk of Caerleon, 
and ſerved ſeven years as a ſoldier under the emperor Dioclctian. At 
his return home; he ſettled in Verulam; and, through the exam- 


ple and inſtructions of Amphibalus, renounced the errors of pa- 


ganiſm, in which he had been educated, and became a convert to 
the Chriſtian religion. It is generally agreed that Alban ſuffered 
martyrdom during the great perſecution under the reign of Diocles 
tian : but authors differ as to the year when it happened: Bede and 
others fix it in 286, ſome refer it to 296, but Uther reckons it 
amongſt the events of 303. The ſtory and circumſtance relating 
to his martyrdom, according to Bede, are as follows : being yet a 
pagan (or at leaſt it not being known thaf he was a Chriſtian) he 
entertained Amphibalus in his houſe ; of which the Roman gover— 


nor being informed, ſent a party of ſoldiers to apprehend Amphiba- 


lus; but Alban, putting on the habit of his gueſt, preſented him- 
felt in his ſtead, and was carried before that magiſtrate. The go- 
vernor, having aſked him of what family he was? Alban replied, 


„Why do you inquire of my family? if you would know my 


religion, I am a Chriſtian.” Then being aſk=d his name, he an- 
ſwered, My name is Alban, and I worſhip the only true and liv- 
ing God, who created all things.“ The magiſtrate replied, “ If 
you would enjoy the happineſs of eternal life, delay not to ſacrifice 
to the great gods.” Alban anſwered, *© The ſacrifices you offer are 


made to devils; neither can they help the needy, nor grant the pe- 


titions of their yotaries.“ His behaviour ſo enraged the governor, 
that he ordered him immediately to be beheaded, In his way to 
execution, he was ſtopped by a river, over which was a bridge ſo 
thronged with ſpectators, that it was impoilible to croſs it; when 


the ſaint, as we are told, lifting up his eyes to heaven, the ſtream 
was miraculouſly divided, and afforded a paſlage for himſelf and a 


thouſand more perſons. . Bede does not indeed give us the name of 


this river; but notwithilanding this omiſſion, the miracle we ſup- 
poſe will not be the leis believed. This wonderful event converted 


1 the 
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the executioner upon the ſpot, who threw away his drawn ſword, 
and, falling at St. Alban's feet, deſired he might have the honour 


uh * 
_—_—_— 


to die with him: and thus, the execution 3 delayed till another 


perſon could be got to perform the office, St. Alban walked up to a 
neighbouring hill, where he prayed for water to quench his thirſt, 
and a fountain of water {prang up under his feet i here he was be- 
headed, on the 23d of June. Re executioner is ſaid to haye been 
a ſignal example of divine vengeance ; for as ſoon as he gave the fa- 
tal itroke, his eyes dropt out of his head, Milton, in his hiſtory of 
England, ſpeaks of St. Alban, * the ſtory of whoſe martyrdom, (he 
ſays,) ſoiled and worſe martyred with the fabling zeal of ſome idle 
fancies, more fond of miracles than apprehenſive of the truth, de- 
ſerves no longer digreſlion.” Between four and. five hundred years 
after St. Alban's death, Offa, king of the Mercians, built a very 


large and ſtately monaſtery to his memory; and the town of St. Al- 


ban's in Hertfordſhire takes it's name from him, 
. POW REED: 
ALBANI (Francis), a celebrated painter, born in Bologna, 
March 17, 1578. His father was a ſilk merchant, and intended to 
bring up his ſon to that buſineſs ; but Albani having a ſtrong incli- 
nation to painting, when his father died, devoted himſelf entirely to that 
art, though then but twelve years of age, He firſt ſtudied under De- 
nys Calvert; Guido Rheni being at the ſame time under this maſ- 
ter, with whom Albani contracted a very great friendſhip. Calvert 
drew but one profile for Albani, aud afterwards left him entirely to 


the care of Guido; under whom he made great improvement, his. 
fellow. diſciple inſtructing him with the utmoſt humanity and good 


humour. He followed Guido to the ſchool of the Caraches, but a 
little after their friendſhip for each other began to cool; which was 
owing perhaps to the pride of Albani, who could not beat to ſee 
Guido ſurpaſs him, or to the jealouſy of Guido at finding Albani 
make ſo ſwift a progreſs. They certainly endeavoured to eclipſe 
one another; for when Guido had ſet up a beautiful altar-piece, 
Albani would oppoſe to it ſome fine picture of his: thus did the 
behave for ſome time, and yet ſpake of each other with the higheſt 
eſteem. Albani, after having greatly improved himſelf under the 
Caraches, went to Rome, where he continued many years, and 
married in that city; but his wife dying in childbed, at the earneſt 
requeſt of his relations, he returned to Bologna, where he entered 
again into the ſtate of matrimony, His ſecond wife (Doralice) was 
welldeſcended, but had very little fortune; which he perfectly dif- 
regarded, fo ſtrongly was he captivated with her beauty atid good 
ſenſe. Albani, beſides the ſatisfaction of poſſeſſing an accom- 


pliſhed wife, reaped likewiſe the advantage of having a moſt beau- 


tiful model ; ſo that he had now no occaſian to make uſe of any 
other woman to paint a Venus, the Graces, Nymphs, and other 
deities, whom he took a particular delight in repreſenting. His 
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| wife anſwered this purpoſe admirably well; for beſides her. bloom 
of youth, and the beauty of her perſon, he diſcovered in her fo 


much modeſty, ſo many graces and perfections, fo well adapted to 
painting, that it was impoſſible for him to meet with a more finiſhed 
woman. She afterwards brought him feveral boys, all extremely 
beautiful and finely proportioned ; ſo that ſhe and her children were 
the originals of his molt agreeable and graceſul compoſitions, Do- 
ralice was ſo conformable to his intentions, that ſhe took a plea- 
fure in ſetting the children in different attitudes, holding them 
naked, and ſometimes ſuſpended by ſtrings, when Albani would 
draw them in a thoufand different ways. It was from them too, 
that the famous ſculptors Flamand and Argaldi modelled their lit- - 
tle Cupids, = | 

Albani was well verſed in ſome branches of polite literature, but 
did not underſtand Latin, much to his regret ; he endeavoured to 
ſupply this defect by carefully peruſing the Italian tranflations of 
ſuch books as could be ſerviceable to him in his profeſſion, He ex- 
celled in all parts of piinting, but was particularly admired for his 
ſmall pieces; though he himſelf was much diſſatisfied that his large 
pieces, many of which he painted: for altars, were not equally ap- 
plauded. He delighted much in drawing the fair ſex, whom he has 
repreſented with wonderful beauty ; but has been reckoned not ſo 
happy in his imitation of men. He ſometimes repreſented divine 
ſtories, but his compoſitions on love ſubjects were molt eagerly 
ſought after. Albani died the 4th of October, 1660, to the great 
grief of all his friends and the whole city of Bologna, | 


ALBERONI (Jur ius), Cardinal, was the ſon of a gardener in 
the ſuburbs of Placentia, burn May 31, 1664. From this low 
Original, by his good fortune, his addreſs and abilities, he roſe to be 
the firſt miniſter of (tate to the king of Spain. The poet Campiltron, 
a domeſtic of the duke of Vendome, happened to be robbed and 
ſtripped, as he was making a tour of pleaſure through Italy, in a 
place near Parma, where Alberoni was curate, The ſtranger found 
relief in his diſtreſs from the charity of the prieſt, and received both 
cloaths and money to carry him to Rome. Campiſtron afterwards 
attended Vendome to the wars in Italy as his ſecretary: and the duke 
wanting to be informed where the country people had concealed 
their corn, and being at this time near Alberoni's pariſh, the 
el this opportunity of mentioning his benefactor to him. 
The curate was ſent for and examined, and entirely anſwered the 
character which Campiſtron had given of him. The ſervices he did, 
the French army by his information, rendered his ſtay in his own 
country uneaſy and inſecure, any longer than the gentleman was 
there to protect him. When Vendome was recalled, he therefore 
followed. The cure of Anet, in the duke's nomination, ſoon be- 


came vacant, and was offered to Alberoni; who refuſed it, and choſe | 
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rather to go in his train to Madrid. The great infiuence which the 
princeſs of Urſins had over Philip V. obliged the duke de Vendome 


to have great connections with her. He choſe Alberoni to manage 


their correſpondence, while he was gone to command the army. 
The princeſs took a great likiny to him, and h- did every thing ro 
ingratiate himſelf in her favour. After the death of Vendome, he 
devoted himfelt to her ſervice, and had the greateſt ſhare of her con- 


fidence. By her recommendation he got to be agent for the duke 
of Parma at the court of Madrid. His ſovereign had great reaſon to 
be pleaſed with his appointment, as by his management a princeſs. 


of Parma was fixed upon for a ſecond conſort for the king of Spain. 
The princeſs of Uriins could do every thing in this important 


affair, He well knew the jealouſy of that ambitious woman, and 
her fears that a new queen might leſſen her influence. He there 


fore repreſented the princeſs as young and artleſs, as incapable of 


attending to any thing but pleaſure and gaiety, and ſo far prevailed 
upon her as to ſecond his views, and to preſs the king to begin the 
negotiatibn. As there was reaſon to fear, that the favourite might 


be undeceived with regard to the princeſs, whoſe wit was equal to 


her beauty, and influence the king to change his reſoſution, the duke 


and Alberoni made what diſpatch they could to bring the affair to a 


_ concluſion. But notwithſtanding their diligence, the princeſs of 


Urſins had like to have prevented it. A courier was ſent to Madrid 
to put a ſtop to the negotiation, the evening before it was to have 


been concluded. When the courier came, Alberoni was not diſ- 
concerted ; he gave him his choice to die, or not to appear for a 
week, The treaty was finithed, the marriage concluded, and the 


courier never appeared at all; becauſe it was not for the honour of 


the king to let his diſpatches be ſeen. The new queen came to Ma- 


drid, By the advice of Alberoni, the firſt favour the aſked of the 


king was, not to ſee the princeſs of Urſins at court; and ſhe was 


gratified. Alberoni availed himſelf of the influence which her vir- 


tue and beauty gave her over the king. He was made privy coun- | 
ſellor, and afterwards prime miniſter, and raiſed to the purple. He 


rouſed that kingdom out of the lethargy it had been in tor a century 


paſt, and awakened the attention, while he railed the aſtoniſhment of 
all Europe. He came with great willingneſs into the propotal of, 


ſetting the pretender on the throne of England. However, as he 


was but juſt come into the miniſtry, and Spain was to vs teitica be- 


fore he could pretend to overthrow other kingiloms, there was 
no great like lihood of his being able to put a hand to the work for a 


great while; yet in leſs than two years he had done fo much for 
Spain, that ſhe made quite another figure; and they ſay, that 
through him the Turks were engaged to tal! upon the emperor, 
meaſures taken to depoſe the duke of Orleans trom the regency of 
France, and George the firſt from the throne of Great Britain: ſuch 


danger there is, ſays Mr. Voltaire, ina ſingle man who has abſolute 
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power in any country, and has likewiſe the ſenſe and ſpirit to make 

uſe of it, He was afterwards, through the influence of a powerful 
prince, deprived of dignity, and baniſhed to Rome; but ſtill. pre- 
ſerved his credit with the court of Spain, for the advantage of which 
he had formed ſeveral great projects. He died at Placentia, June 
29, 1752, in the 89th year of his age. 2 


 ALBERTUS (Macxus), a learned Dominican friar, was born 
at Lawingen on the Danube, in Suabia, in 1193, or according to 
ſome in 1205, He was educated at Lawingen, and thence was ax 
to Pavia; where having heard father Jourdain the Dominican preach, - 
he was ſo taken with him, that he put on the religious habit of his 
order, in 1223, After the deceaſe of Jourdain, he was vicar-gecne- 
ral, then provincial of the Dominican order, and was ſent to teach 
at Cologne, where he acquired great reputation, and had a vaſt num 
ber of ſcholars. In 1245, he made a journey to Paris, where he 
taught for three years; and, in 1248, was admitted a doctor of di- 
vin'ty. Soon after he returned to Cologne; but being ſent for to 
Rome: by Pope Alexander IV. he taught there, and for ſome time 
had the office of maſter of the holy palace: it was about this time 
too that he diſputed with William de Saint Amour. In 1260, he 
was choſen biſhop of Ratiſbon ; but ſo great was his love for ſoli- 
tude, that he ſoon reſigned this dignity, to enter again into the mo- 
naſtic life. He is ſaid to have aQed as a man- midwife; and ſome 
have been highly offended, that one of his profeſſion mould follow 
ſuch an employment. A book entitled “ De natura rerum,“ of 
which he was reputed the author, gave riſe to this report: in this 
treatife there are ſeveral inſtructions for midwives, and ſo much 
ſkill ſhewn in their art, that one would think the author could not 
have arrived at it without having himſelf practiſed ; but the advo- 
cates for Albert ſay he was not the writer thereof, nor of that other 
piece, De fecretis mulierum,” in which there are many phraſes 
and expreſſions unavoidable on ſuch a ſubject, which gave great 
offence, and raifed a clamour againſt the ſuppoſed author. It muſt 
be acknowledged, however, that there are, in his comment upon 
the Maſter of Sentences, ſome queſtions concerning the practice of 
conjugal duty, in which he has uſed ſome words rather too groſs 
for chaſte and delicate ears: but they alledge what he himſelf uſed 
to ſay in his own vindication, that he came to the knowledge of ſo 
many monſtrous things at confefſion, that it was impoſſible to avoid 
touching upon ſuch queſtions. Albert was a man of a moſt curious 
turn of mind, and had great knowledge in the mathematics. He 
died at Cologne, November 15, 1280, being about 87, or, accord- 
ing to ſome, 75 years of age. 

— — 


ALBUQUERQUE (ALenoxs0), a native of Portugal. Little is 
known of this great commander before he was appointed by his 
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king, Emanuel, to the command of a ſquadron deſtined for India, 

v here by his exploits he raiſed the arms of his country to the higheſt 
pitch of glory. | | | 

Emanuel, A. D. 1503, diſpatched fix ſhips to India, under the 


command of Albuquerque, and the ſame year three more under his 


eouſin, Francis Albuquerque. The arrival of the Portugueze ſo 
alarmed the garriſon that then had poſſeſſion of Cochin, that th 
precipitately leit. it. Alphonſo Albuquerque then failed to Coulon 
to load three ihips, which he completed without oppoſition, made 
an alliance with the people, and returned to Cochin, On his re- 
turn, he found the Zamorin ready to enter into a treaty of peace 
with him, which was concluded. f 

In 1508, Alphonſo was appointed to ſucceed to the governmen 
of India, and diſpatched with hve ſhips 4, he failed in company with 
Cugna, another Portugueze officer, ving plundered and taken 
ſome towns on the coaſt of Arabia, they. ſailed to Zocatora, and 
made themſelves maſters of the fort there. After which Cugna re- 
turned to Portugal, and Albuquerque began to act alone. 

He immediately formed the deſign of attacking Ormuz iſland, 
ſituated at the mouth of the Perſian Gulph, and ſubjeRt to a king 
of it's own, who had extended his dominions over ſeveral cities in 
Arabia, With a ſmall army of 470 men, he proceeded along the 


Arabian coaſt, took many towns, and proceeded to the iſland itſelf. _ 


He found ſeveral ſhips fitted for war in the harbour; . theſe it was 
determined to burn. However, he firſt offered peace to the king, 
who entered into a treaty, with a view to gain time until a reinforce- 
ment arrived, The expected force came, and an engagement en- 
ſued, in which the Portugneze were victorious. Albuquerque then 
preſſed the city, and the king finding no reſource, ſolicited peace, 
on condition of becoming tributary to the king of Portugal. This 
was agreed to. Albuquerque went on ſhore, had an interview with 
the king, and knowing the perfidy of the Arabians, began to build 
a fortreſs, While this was carrying on, ſome deputies arrived from 
the king of Perſia to demand tribute of the king of Ormuz. The 
Jatter conſulted Albuquerque, who with great ſpirit told the depu- 
ties that his maſter paid no tribute, but arms. Albuquerque was, 
however, forced to deſiſt by the perfidy of his officers, and to repair 
on board his fleet. He then renewed the war ; but receiving a let- 
ter from the governor (Almeed) blaming his conduct, he proceeded 
for India: when, after ſome heſitation, Almeed reſigned the go- 
yernment to him, and failed to Europe. | 
| Being now inveſted with the ſupreme command, he prepared a 
fleet and failed againſt Calicut, where in a deſperate and imprudent 
attack, hz was dangerouſly wounded and forced to retreat. 
Albuquerque being recovered, went to fea with twenty-three ſhips, 


two thouſand Portugueze, and ſeveral Indian auxiliaries, deſigned ' 


tor Ormuz; but, by the perſuaſion of Timoia, a pyratical prince, 
5 | | changed 
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changed his intention, and proceeded to attack Goa. The forts 
near it on the continent were taken and deſtroyed; and learning that 
the city was in the greatelt conſternation, he ſent deputies to offer 
the' people his protection, and the enjoyment of their religion. The 
citizens accepted the conditions, and Albuquerque entered Goa the 
follow ing day, being the 16th February, 15 10. This city has long 
been the head of the Portugueze domimons in India. Here Albu- 
querque fixed his winter quarters, and behaved himſelt in ſuch a 
manner as to merit the eſteem of every one. But, while he was 
thus employed; ſome of the chicf Portugueze began to murmur 
againſt him. However, by ſeizing and impriſoning the leaders 
he quicted the diſturbance. The enemy being informed of the diſ- 
ſentions among the Portugueze, made an attack upon the iſland, 
and landing men, laid ſiege to the city, preſſing it hard. The ſitu- 
ation of Albuquerque became now truly diſtreſſing, an enemy vaſtly 
ſuperior without, diſcontent among his officers within, aud his 
troops greatly diminiſhed. * Theſe circumſtances determined him to 
embark on board his ſhips, and evacrate the city, which he effected 
after a ficrcecombar, having firſt ſet fire to the magazines. | 
He then fleered to a plate call.d Rapander to winter; but the 
enemy ſoon obliged him to remove, and take ſhelter between the 
continent and the iſland of Divar, where he was informed his ene- 
mies were alſo preparing to make an attack upon him, In this 
extremity, being alſo very ſcarce of proviſions, he determined to 
make a deſperitecettort on a ſtrong caſtle, called Pangin. Accord- 
ingly, having (tat:oned a force to present ſuccours being ſent to it, 
he proceeded under coyer of the night, and ſucceeded in ſurpriſing 
beth the fort and camp of the enemy, both which were taken with— 
out much reſiſtance. | | HF 
Such an unexpected turn of good fortune determined him not 
only to object to offers of peace, but allo to make an attack on Goa. 
In this he ſucceeded, having in the attack killed 3000 of the enemy. 
Such ſucceſs induced him to aim at greater enterprizes. Having 
collected his forces, he failed from Goa for the iſland of Sumatra, 
and in every voyage made many captures; then having concluded 
a treaty with the prinees of this iſland, he proceeded to the city of 
Malacca, and made himſelf maſter of it. Having ſettled affairs 
there, he returned to Goa, laid ſiege to the city of Benaſtar, and 
having been unfucceſful, conſented to a peace with the Zamorth. 
He then built a fort at Calicut, and failed to Aden, in hopes of 
making himſꝗf matter of it, but was diſappointed, and obliged to 
return. Soon after he fell ſick and died, having firſt had the mor- 
tification to hear of his being recalled by the king. | 
To this great man the Portugueze owe the foundation of the im- 
menſe power they once poſſeſſed in India; arid, had they purſued 
the maxims he laid down, might poſſibly have enjoyed to this day. 
He was a man of great humanity, dreaded for his bravery, and be- 
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loved for his benevolent diſpoſition. His death was moſt ſincerely 
felt by all the people of Goa, where he was buried with great ſune- 
ral honours. | | . 


- ALCZUS, a famous ancient lyric poet, was born at Mitylene, 
in the ifland of Leſbos. He flouriſhed in the 44th Olympiad, at 
the ſame time with Sappho, who was likewiſe of Mitylene. In 
the time of Alcæus, Mutylene ſuffered under the oppreſſion of Pit- 
tacus. He headed a ſtrong party for the deliverance of his country; 
but in this proved unſucceſsful, and was taken prifoner by Pittacus. 
who gave him his liberty, although he had been treated by him in a 
moſt abuſive manner. 5 
Alcæus was much addicted to the Greek vice, the love of boys. 
The name of his favourite was Lycus, of whom Horace ſpeaks ; 
and who is probably the boy whom Cicero notes for having a mole 
upon his finger, which, in the poet's eye, was a beauty. * 
The poetical abilities of Alcæus are indiſputed ; and though his 
writings were chiefly in the lyric ſtrain, yet his muſe was capable of 
treating the ſublimeſt ſabjects with a ſuitable dignity. | 
ALCIAT (AnprEw), a great lawyer, was born at Milan in 
1492. Alter having ſtudied the liberal ſciences under Janus Parr- 
halius at Milan, he attendcd the law-leQures at Pavia, and thoſe of 
Charles Ruinus at Bologna. Then taking a degree in law, he fol- 
lowed his profeſſion at the bar, in the city of Milan, till he was 
called to the law-chair by the univerſity of Avignon. He diſcharged: 
his office with ſo much capacity, that Francis I. thought he 
would be a very proper perſon to promote the knowledge of the law: 
in the univerſity of Bourges, and accordingly prevailed on him to 
remove thither in 1529: and the next year he doubled his ſalary, 
which before was ſix hundred crowns. Alciat acquired here great 
fame and reputation: he interſperſed much polite learning in his 
explication of the law, and aboliſhed that barbarous language, 
which had hitherto prevailed in the le ures and writings of the 


lawyers. Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, thought himſelf obliged: . 


to bring back to his native country a man, who could do it fo much 
- honour : and this he compaſſed at laſt, by giving him a large ſalary: 
and the dignity of a ſenator. Alciat accordingly went to teach the. 
law at Pavia, but ſoon after removed to the univerſity, of Bologna, 
where he continued four years, and then returned to Pavia; from 
whence he went to Ferrara, being ſolicited thither by duke Her- 
cules d'Eſte, who was deſirous to render his univerſity famous. It 
reſumed it's reputation under a profeilor ſo much followed; but at 
tlie end of four years Alciat left it, and returned to Pavia. Paul III. 
gave him an honourable reception as he paſſed by Ferrara, and of- 
: tered him eccleſiaſtical preferment ; but Alciat was contented with 
that of prothonotary, and would not give up his probeſlion of the 


law. 
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120 LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
law. The emperor created Alciat a count-palatin and a ſenator ; 
and Philip, afterwards king of Spain, preſented him with a golden 
chain. He died at Pavia, on the 12th of January, being then in 
the fifty-eighth year of his age. | 

Alciat publiſhed many law- books, and ſome notes upon Tacitus: 
his Emblems have been much eſteemed, and many learned men 
have thought them worthy to be adorned with their commentaries. 
Theſe Emblems have been tranſlated into French, Italian, and 
Spaniſh. In his Parerga, a work he 1 in his latter days, 
he retracted many things which the fire of youth had made him 
utter precipitately ; and when his Diſpunctiones were reprinted 
in 1529, he ſignified, that in retouching that book, he had not pre- 
tended to give his approbation to all he had inſerted there in his 
younger years. „ | | 

Francis Alciat ſucceeded to the chair as well as fortune of Ane 
drew, and foon made himſelf famous for his law-leQures at Pavia. 
Cardinal Borromeo, who had been his ſcholar, ſent for him te 
Rome, and brought him into ſuch favour with pope Pius IV. that 
he procured him a biſhopric, the office of datary or chancellor of 
Rome, and a cardinal's hat. Cardinal Alciat died at Rome in April 
1580, being about fifty years of age. | | 

ALCIBIADES, in elevation of birth, yielded to none of the 

Greeks; he was the ſon of Clinias, nephew of Pericles, and lineally 
deſcended from Ajax; in his perſon, while a youth, he was beau- 
tiful, and when a man, remarkable for his comelineſs: his fortune 
was large beyond moſt of the nobility of Athens. His abilities were 
ſo great, that an ancient author (C. Nepos) had aſſerted that nature 
in him had exerted her utmoſt force, ſince, whether we conſider his 
virtues or his vices, he was diftinguithed from all his fellow citizens; 
he was learned, eloquent, indefatigable, liberal,, magnificent, affa- 
ble, and knew exactly how to comply with the times; that is, he 
could aſſume all thoſe virtues when he thought proper; but when 
he gave a looſe to his paſſions, he was indolent, luxurious, diſſolute, 
addicted to women, intemperate, and even inclined to profaneneſs. 
Socrates had a great friendſhip for him, corrected in ſome degree 
his manners, and brought him to the knowledge of many things of 
which he would otherwife have remained ignorant-; he alſo pre- 
vented the Athenians from reſenting many of thoſe wanton acts of 
pride and vanity which he committed when a lad. His family had 
always been on good terms with the Lacedemonians ; Clinias, his 
father, indeed, diſclaimed their friendſhip, but Alcibiades renewed 
it, and affected to ſhew great reſpect to people of that country, 
until he obſerved the ambaſfadors of Lacedemon applied themſelves 
wholly to Nicias, his rival, and his dependants; he then reſented 
it very much, and uſed every influence to work on the minds of the 
Athenians to the prejudice of that people. 8 

of | Alcibiades, 
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Alcibiades, after many changes of fortune, was at laſt baniſhed ; 
but even in his exile he endeavoured to reſtore the power of his 
country ; of which the Spartans having intelligence, procured him 
to be allaflinated. He was a man of admirable accompliſhments, 


1 err 


but indifferently principled; of great parts, and of an amazing 


verſatility of genius. 
br eee 


ALCMAN, -a lyric poet, flourithed in the 27th Olympiad, 


Some ſay that he was of Lacedæmon, others that he was born at 


Sardis, a City in Lydia. He compoled ſeveral poems, none of 


a 1 . LS 4 1 „r 4 Kar » — > 
which are remaining, but fragments quoted by Athenæus and other 
ancient writers. He was a man of a very amorous conſtitution, is 
accounted the father of love-verſes, and faid to have firit introduced 
the cultom of ſinging them in public. Megaloſtrata was one of his 
miſtreſſes, who hkewiſe wrote ſome pbetical pieces. Alcman is 
reported to have been one of the greatcit eaters of his age; upon 
which Mr. Bayle remarks, that ſuch a quality would have bech ex- 
tremely inconvenent, if poetry had been then upon ſuch a footing 


as it has been often ſince, not able to procure the poet bread, He 


is ſaid to have died a very ſingular death, viz. to have been eaten 
up with lice. 


—ſ — — — — . : 
ALCOCK (JoHx), doctor of laws and bithop of Ely, was born 
at Beverly in Yorkſhire, and educated at Cambridge. He was firſt 
made dean of Welitminſler, and afterwards maſter of the rolls. In 
1471, he was conſecrated bilhop of Rocheiter ; in 1470, tranſlated 
to the ſee of Worceſter; and in 1489, to that of Ely, in the room 
of Dr. John Morton, preferred to tue {ee of Canterbury. He was 
a prelate of great learning and piety, and 0 highly cacemed by 
king Henry VII. that he appointed him lord prefident of Wales, 
and afterwards lord chancellor of England. Alcock founded a 
ſchool at Kingſton upon Hull, and built the ſpacious hall belong- 
ing to the epiſcopal palace at Ely. He was allo the founder of Jeſus 
college in Cambridge, for a maſter, fix fellows, and as many ſcho- 
lars. This houſe was formerly a nunnery, dedicated to St. Rade- 
gund; and, as Godwin tells, the building being greatly decayed, 
and the revenues reduced almoſt to nothing, the nuns had all for- 
ſaken it, except two ; Whereupon bilhop Alcock procured a grant 
from the crown, and converted it into a college. But Camden and 
others tel} us, that the nuns of that houſe were fo notorious for their 
incontinence, that king Henry VII. and pop? Julius II. conſented 
to it's diflolution: Bale accordingly calls this nunnery “ ſpiritu- 
alium meretricum cœnobium, a community of ſpiritual harlots.” 


* 


Biſhop Alcock wrote ſeveral pieces, amongit which are the follows 
ing four: I. Mons perfsckionis. 2. In plalmos pentemi- 
ales.“ 2, © Homlie vulgares. 4. Meditationes piæ. He 
died October 1, 1500. 2 

l. a . 2 ALCRED, 
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ALCRED, AccrEepus, or ALiREDUS, king of Northum- 
berland, was lineally deſcended from the king of Bernicia, and was 
born about the year 740. When he attained to man's eltate, he 
found his country wilerably diitracted, partly. by the vices of the 
kings, and partly through the madnefs of the people, Oſulph, 
who vas the lawſul heir to the kingdom of Northumberland, pc- 
riſhed by a conſpiracy of his own family in 758. To him fuc- 
ceedei /Ethelwold, otherwiſe called Moll, by a. popular election. 
1 his diſpleaſed many of the great lords, who under the command 
of Oiwin took arms againſt him; but with little ſucceſs, their 
army being routed, and Oſwin ſlain- Alcred then aſſerted his right 
to the throne, in which he proved ſucceſsful. Ethelwold had 
reigned ſix years. | 1 

Alcred, ſoon after his acceſſion, married Oſgerna: he took pains 
to- live on gond terms with his neighbours, but was far from pleaſin 
his ſitbjeCts ; for, in 774, they compelled him to fly from York 
with a ſmall number of attendants. He retired to the ſtrong city 
of Bcbba, thought to be the town now called Bamborough, in 
Northumberland: and thinking himſelf not ſafe here, he fought 

rotection of Cynoth, king of the Pitts, who treated him kindly. 
The hiſtorians affirm, that Alcred was depoſed by the unanimous 
conſent of all the princes of the royal family, and other great lords 

of the kingdom. This circumſtance led the earl of Stamford, who 
was lord heutenant of the county of Leiceſter in 1691, to introduce 
into a ſpeech he made at Leiceiter, to prove the legality of the re- 
volution, the right the people of this country had to expel a king 
for mal-adminiitration, It is not certain when he died. | 


ALCUINUS, or ALBIN US (FLaccyus), a famous Engliſh 
writer of the eighth century, was born in Yorkſhire, or, as 3 
ſay, not far from London. He had his education firſt under Ve- 
nerable Bede, and was afterwards under the tuition of Egbert arch- 
biſhop of York, who made him keeper of the library which he 
founded in that city. Alcuinus flouriſhed about the year 780, was 
deacon of the church ot York, and at laſt abbot of the monaſtery of 
Canterbury. In 793, he went to France, being invited thither by 
Charlemagne, to contute the hereſy of Felix, biſhop of Urgel. He 
was highly eſteemed by that prince, who not only honoured him 
with his friendſhip and confidence, but became his pupil, and was 
iniirufted by him in rhetoric, logic, mathematics, and divinity. 
The year following he attended Charlemagne to the council of 
Francfort, and upon his recommendation was admitted a member 
thereof; this prince gave him likewiſe the abbeys of Ferrara, St. 
Jodocus, and St. Lupus, In 796, he deſired leave to retire from 
ſecular affairs, but his requeſt was not granted. In 798, he wrote 
againſt the biſhop of Urge], and confuted his errors in ſeven books. 
In 799, he was invited by Charlemagne, to accompany him in his 

| | journey 
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journey to Rome, but excuſed himſelf on account of old age and in- 
firmities. In 801, Charlemagne being returned from Italy, and 
newly declared emperor, Alcuinus went to congratulate him upon 
this occalion ; and he importuned him ſo warmly for leave to retire 
from court, that he at length obtained his requeſt, and went to the 
abbey of St, Martin at Tours, which the emperor had Jately given 
him. Here he ſpent the remainder of his life in devotion and 
ſtudy ; and inſtructed the youth in the ſchool which he had founded 
in that city, though the emperor in vain endeavoured to recal him 
to court by repeated letters. He died at Tours, on Whitſunday, 
804, and was buried in the church of St. Martin. He underſtood 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages extremely well; was an 
excellent orator, philoſopher, mathematician ; and, according to 
William of Malmeſbury, the beſt Engliſh divine after Bede and 
Adhelme. + 


ALCYONIUS (PETER), a learned Italian, who flouriſhed in 
the 16th century, He was well verſed in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, and wrote ſome pieces of eloquence which met with great | 
approbation. He was corrector of the preſs a conſiderable time 
for Aldus Manutius, and is entitled to a ſhare in the praiſes given 
to the editions of that learned printer. He tranflated into Latin 
ſeveral treatiſes of Ariſtotle ; Sepulveda wrote againſt theſe verſions, 
and pointed out ſo many errors in them, that Alcyonius had no other 
remedy, but buying up as many copies as he could get of Sepul- 
veda's work, and burning them. The treatiſe which Alcyonius 
publiſhed, © Concerning Banithment,” contained ſo many fine 
paſſages, with others quite the reverſe, that it was thought he had 
interwoven with ſomewhat of his own ſeveral fragments of Cice- 
ro's treatiſe, © De gloria; and that afterwards, in order to ſave 
himſelf from being detected in this theft, he burnt the manuſcript 
of Cicero, the only one extant. "The two orations he made after 
the taking of Rome, wherein he repreſented very ſtrongly the in- 
jultice of Charles V. and the barbarity of his ſoldiers, were two 
excellent pieces. Another oration, on the knights who died at the 
ſiege of Rhodes, is aſcribed to him. 

Alcyonius was profetlor at Florence in the pontificate of Adri- 
an VI. and, beſides his falary, had ten ducats a month from the 
cardinal de Medicis, to tranſlate Galen “ De partibus animarum.”” 
As ſoon as he underitood that this cardinal was created pope, he 
aſked leave of the Florentines to depart-; and though he was re- 
faſed, he went nevertheleſs to Rome, in great hopes of raifing him- 
ſelf there. He loſt all his fortune during the troubles the Columnas 
raiſed in Rome ; and ſome time after, when the emperor's troops 
took the city, in 1527, he received a wound when flying for ſhelter 
to the caſtle of St. Angelo: he got thither notwithſtanding he was 
purſued by the ſoldiers, and joined Clement VII, He was after- 
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wards guilty of baſe ingratitude towards this pope; for, as ſoon as 
the ſiege was raiſed, he deſerted him, and went over to cardinal 
Pompeius Columna, at whole houſe he fell ſick and died, a few 
months after. =, 
ALDHELM, or APELM (St., an Engliſh divine, was biſhop of 
Shireburn in the time of the Saxon heptarchy. William of Malmeſ— 
bury ſays, that he was the fon of Kenred, or Kenter, brother of Ina, 
king of the Weſt Saxons. He was born at Caer Bladon, now 
Malmeſbury, in Wiltthire. He had part of his education abroad 
in France and Italy, and part at home under Maildulphus an Iriſh 
Scot, who had built a little monaſtery where Malmeſbury now 
flands. Upon the death of Maildulphus, Aldhelm, by the help of 
Eleutherius, biſhop of W inchetfter, built a ſtately monaſtery there, 
and was himſelf the firſt abbot thereof, When Hedda, biſhop of 
the Weſt Saxons died, the kingdom was divided into two dioceles, 
viz. Wincheiter and Shireburn, and king Ina promoted Aldhelm to 
the latter, comprehending Dorletthire, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire, and 
Cornwall: he was. conlecrated at Rome by pope Sergius I. and 
Godwin tells us that he had the courage to reprove his holineſs for 
having a baſtard. Aldhelm, by the directions of a dioceſan ſynod, 
wrote a book againſt the miſtake of the Britons concerning the ce— 
lebration of Eaſter, which brought over many of them to the catholic 
uſage in that point. He likewiſe wrote a piece, partly in proſe and 
partly in hexametcr verſe, in praiſe of virginity, dedicated to Ethel- 
burga, abbeſs of Barking, and publiſhcd amongſt Bede's Opuſcula, 
beſides ſeveral other treatiſes, which are mentioned by Bale and 
William of Malmeſbury, The monkiſh authors, according to cuſ- 
tom, have aſcribed ſeveral miracles to Aldhelm ; and they tell us, 
that, in order to put his virtue to trial, he uſed frequently to lay all 
night with a young woman, and yet without violating his chaſtity. 
He is ſaid to have been the firſt Engliſhman who ever wrote in 
Latin, and, as he himſelf teils us in one of his treatiſes on metre, 
the firſt who introduced poetry into England. Aldhelm lived in 
great eſteem till his death, which happened May the 25th, 709. 


ALDHUN, the firſt biſhop of Durham, ſucceeded Elfſig in the 
biſhopric of Lindisarne or Holy Til:nd, in the year 990. He was 
of a noble family, but, according to Simeon of Durham, more en— 
nobled by his virtues and religious deportment. He fat about fix 


years in the ſee of Lindis:tarne, during which time that ifland was 


greatly expoſed to the incurſions of the Daniſh pirates. This made 
him think of removing from thence; though Simeon of Durham 
fays he was put upon it by an admonition from heaven. How- 
ever, taking with him be body of St. Cuthbert, which had been 
buried there about 113 V% Hand accompanied by all the monks and 
the reſt of the people, he wit away from Holy Iſland; and, aſter 
| | | Wandcring 
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wandering about ſome time, at laſt he ſettled with his followers at 
Dunelm, now called Durham ; where he gave riſe both to the city 
and cathedral church. He had a daughter named Fegtrid, whom 
he gave in marriage to Ucthred, fon of Waltheof, earl of Northum- 
berland, and with her fix towns belonging to the epiſcopal fee, upon 
condition that he ſhould never divorce her. But that young lord 
afterwards repudiating her, Aldhun received back the church lands 
he had given with her. This prelate educated King Ethelred's 
two ſons, Alfred and Edward ; and, when their father was driven 
from his throne by Swane, king of Denmark, he conducted them, 
together with Queen Emma, into Normandy, to Duke Richard, the 


queen's brother. This was in the year 101), a little before Biſhop 


Aldhun's death. For the next year, the Enyliſh having received a 
terrible overthrow in a battle with the Scots, the good biſhup was 
ſo affected with the news, that he died a few days after, having en- 


Joyed the prelacy twenty-nine years. 
MCT TIDORELAVAME CLIN 


ALDRED, abbot of Taviſtock, was comer 6 to the biſhoprie 
of Worceſter in the year 1046. He was ſo much in iavour with 
King Edward the Conteſfor, and had ſo much power over his mind, 
that che obliged him to be reconciled with the worlt of his enemies, 
particularly with Swane, fon of the Earl Goodwin, who had revolted 
againſt him, and came with an army to invade the kingdom. A- 
dred alſo reſtored the union and friendſhip between King Edward 
and Griffin, king of Wales. Ile took afterwards a journey to 
Rome; and being returned into England, in the year 1054, he was 
ſent, ee e to the emperor Henry II: he ſtaid a whole year 


in Germany, and was very honourably entertained by Herman, 


archbithop of Cologne, from whom he learned Any things relative 
to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, Which on his return he eſtablifhed in his 
own diocele. In the ygar 1058, he went to J WY 12, Which no 
archbiſhop or bithop ot England had ever done before kim. Two 
ears after he returned to England; and Finſius, archbiſhop ot 


York, dying the 22d of December, 1060, Aldred was elected iu his. 


ſtead on Chriſtmas day following, and thought fit to ke. P 14s bi- 
ſhopric of Worceſter with the archbilhopric of Canterbury , as ſome 
Of his predeceſſors had done. Aldred went ſoon after to "Rome, in 
order to receive the pallium from the nes he was attended by 
Toſton, earl of Northumberland, Giſo, biſhop of Wells, and W alter, 
biſhop of Hereford. The pope received Tales very honourably, 
and made him fit by him in the fynod which he held egainit the 
ſimoniſts. He granted to Giſo and Walter their requelt, becauſe 
they were tolerably well learned, and not accuſed of {1 mony. 
But Aldred being by his anfters found ignorant, and guilty of 
ſimony, the. pope deprived himNery ſeverely of all honours and 
dignities; ſo that he was obliged to return without the pallium. On 
his way home, he and BS, tellow- travellers were attacked by ſome 

robbe, 
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robbers, who took from them all that they had, though they did not 
offer to kill them. This obliged them to return to Rome; and the 
pe, either out of compaſſion, or by the threatenings of the earl of 
ee eee 5 gave Aldred the pallium; but he was obliged to 
reſign his bilhopric of-Worceſter. However, as the archbiſhop of 
York had been almoſt entirely ruined by the many invaſions of fo- 
reigners, King Edward gave the new archbiſhop leave to keep 
twelve villages or manors which belonged to the bithopric of Wor- 
| ceſter. Edward the Confeſſor dying in 1066, Aldred crowned 
Harold his ſucceſſor. He alſo crowned William the Conqueror, 
after he had made him take the following oath, viz. 4 That he 
would prote the holy church of God and it's leaders; that he 
would eſtablith and obſerve righteous laws ; that he would entirely 
3 prohibit and ſuppreſs all rapines and unjuſt judgments. He was ſo 
i. . much in favour with the Conqueror, that this prince looked upon 
{. him as a father ; and, though kmperious in regard to every body 
elſe, he yet ſubmitted to obey this archbiſhop. John Bromton 

1 gives us an inſtance of the king's ſubmiſſion, which at the ſame time 
_ thews the prelate's haughtineſs. It happened one day, as the arch- 
1 biſhop was at York, that the deputy-governor or lord licutenant 
| going out of the city with a great number of people, met the arch- 
I biſhop's ſervants, who came to town with ſeveral carts and horſes 
i loaded with proviſions. The governor aſked to whom they be- 
longed; and they having anſwered they were Aldred's ſervants, the 

governor ordered that all theſe proviſions ſhould be carried to the 

king's ſtore-houſe. The archbiſhop ſent immediately ſome of his 

clergy to the governor, commanding him to deliver the proviſions, 

and to make an to St. Peter, and to him the ſaint's vicar, 

for the injury he had done them; adding, that if he refuſed to com- 

ply, the archbiſhop would make uſe of his apoſtolic authority 

againſt him, (intimating thereby that he would excommunicate 

him). The governor, offended at this proud meſſage, uſed the per- 

ſons whom the archbiſhop had ſent him very ill, and returned an 

an{wer as haughty as the meſſage was. Aldred thereupon went to 

London to make his complaint to the king, but in this very com- 

I plaint he acted with his wonted inſolence; tor, meeting the king in 
105 1 the church of St. Peter, at Weſtminſter, he ſpoke to him in theſe 
1 words: „ Hearken, O William: when thou waſt but a foreigner, 
= and God, to punith the ſins of this nation, permitted thee to become 
3 maſter of it, after having ſhed a great deal of blood, I conſecrated 
Wl” thee, and put the crown upon thy head with bleflings ; but now, 
. becauſe thou haſt deſerved it, I pronounce a curſe over thee, inſtead 
9 of a bleſſing, ſince thou art become the perſecutor of God's church, 
1 and of his miniſters, and haſt broken the promiſes and oaths which 


Wl thou madeſt to me before St. Peter's altar.” The king terrified at 
| this diſcourſe, fell upon his knees, and humbly begged the prelate 


to tell him, by what crime he had deſerved ſo ſevere a ſentence. 
> . 'The 
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The noblemen, who were preſent, were enraged againſt the arch- 
biſhop, and loudly cried out he deſerved death, or at leaſt baniſh- 
ment, for having offered ſuch an injury to his ſovereign, and they 
pretiſed him with threatenings to raiſe the king from the ground. 
But the prelate, uninoved at all this, anſwered calmly, © Good men, 
let him lie there, for he is not at Aldred's, but at St. Peter's feet; 
let him tee! St. Peter's power, ſince he dared to injure his vicege- 
rent.” Having thus reproved the nobles by his epiſcopal authority, 
he vouchlaſed to take the king by the hand, and to tell him the 
ground of his complaint. The king humbly excuſed himſelf, by 
laying he had been ignorant of the whole matter; and begged of 
the noblemen to intreat the prelate, that he might take off the 
curle he had pronounced, and to change it into a bleſſing. Aldred 
was at laſt prevailed upon to favour the king thus far; but not 
without the promiſe of ſeveral preſents and favours, and only aiter the 
king had granted him to take ſuch a revenge on the governor as he 
thought fit. Since that time (adds the hiſtorian) none of the noble- 
men ever dared to offer the leatt igjury. It may be qu ſtioned, 


which was more ſurpriſing here, whether the archbiſhop's haughti= 


nels, who dared to treat his ſovereign after ſo unbecoming a man- 
ner, or the king's ſtupidity, who ſuffered tuch inſolence and auda- 
ciouſneſs from a prieſt ? 


The Danes having made an invaſion in the north of England in 


the year 1068, under the cummand of Harold and Canute, the ſons 
of King Swane, Aldred was fo much afflicted at it, that he died of 
grief on the IIth of 1 in that ſame year, having beſought 
God that he might not ſee the deſolation of his church and country. 


ALDRICH or ALDRIDGE (RoBERT), biſhop of Carliſle, 
was born at Burnham in Buckinghamthire, educated in grammer 
learning at Eaton ſchool, and elected ſcholar of King's coilege in 
Cambridge, in the year 1507 ; where he took the degree of maſter 
of arts. Afterwards he became proctor of the univerſity, ſchool- 
maſter of Eaton, fellow of that college, and at length provoſt. In 
1529 he retired to Oxford, where he was incorporated bachelor of 
divinity, March 15, 1529 ; and the next year, performing his exer= 
ciſes for the degree of doctor in that faculty, he was licenſed to 
proceed in April 1530. About the ſame time he was made arch- 
deacon of Colcheſter. In 1534, May 7, he was inſtalled canon; of 
Windſor ; and the ſame year he was appointed regiſſer of the moſt 
noble order of the garter, in the room of Dr. Richard Sydenore, 
archdeacon of Totneſs. July 18, 1537, he was conſecrated biſhop 
of Carliſle, in the room of Dr. John Kyte, deceaſed ; from which 
time to that of his death, though there were many changes both in 
church and ſtate, yet he ran through all, and con{-quently complied 
with all. Biſhop Aldrich wrote ſeveral pieces, particularly theſe 
following: 1. A Letter to William Horman. 3. Various Epi- 

| grams. 
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grame. 3. vSeverat Reſolutions concerning the Sacraments, 
4. Anſwers to certain Queries concerning the Abuſes of the Maſs. 
He wrote alſo Reſolutions of fome queſtions relating to biſhops and 
priefts, and other matters tending to the reformation of the church 
begun by King Henry VIII. John Leland, the antiquarian and 
Ih K+, who was his familiar acquaintanc e, has celebrated him for his 
= admirable parts and learning. This prelate died March 25, 1555, 


at iorn-Caltle i in Eincolvilhire. 
PRAC winds e 


; _ ; 
ALDRICH (HENRY), an eminent divine, was ſon of Henry 

Aldrich of Weſtminſter, gent. and born there in 1647. He was 
educated at Weltminſter, "under the famous Buſby, and admitted of 
Chriſt Church, Oxford, in 1662. Having been elected ſtudent, 
he took a maiter of arts degree in April 166g ; and, entering ſoon 
after into orders, he became an eminent tutor in his college. Fe- 
bruary 1681, he was inſtalled canon of Chrilt Church; hs, May 

\ following, wedimulated the degrees of bachelor and doctor in divi- 
— nity. In the controverſy with the Papiſts, under James II. he bore 
a conſiderable part; and Burnet ranks him among thoſe eminent 
clergymen, who © examined ali the points of popery with a ſoli- 
dity of judgment, a.clearnefs of N a depth of learning, and a 
vivacity of writing, tar beyond any thing which had before that 
time appeared in our language.“ In fhort, he had rendered himſelf 
fo confpicuous, that, at the revolution, when Maſſey, the Popiſh 
dean of Chriit Church, fled beyond ſeay the deanery was conferred _ 
upon him, and he was inſtalled in it June the 17th, 1589. In this 
ſtation he behaved in a molt exemplary manner, and z.caloully pro- 
moted learning, religion, and virtue in the college Where he pre- 
ſided. In imitation of his predeceſſor Biſhop Fell, he publiſhed 
ay generally every year fome Greek claſſic, or portion of one, as a gift 
1 to the ſtudents of his houſe. He wrote alſo a un of logic, enti- 
tled, © Arts Logicæ eee 
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|! Beſitles attainments in letters, e poſſeſſed allo very great ſkill in 
1 architecture and muſic: ſo great, Wir, as the connoifleurs fav, his 
1 excellence in either would alone have made him famous to poſterity. 
N The three 1 i ok the quadrangle of Chriſt Church, Oxford, called 


WR | | Peck watcr- {(quare, were des ned by him; as was allo the clegant 
chape! of Trinity colle We, and the church of All- Saints, in the bigh⸗ 
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. Feet; to the erection whereol Dr. Ratcliff}, at his ſolicitation, was 
1 A liberal contributor. He cultivated alfo muſic, that branch of it 
i 4% IN 
1 particularly 1 h rotated both is profeſſion and his office, To 

. 
1 this end he made a no. le collection of church muſie, and formed 
1 alfo a Kſiond of writing a m:iory+.of the ſcience; having collected 
5 Materials, wh Hel are [til extant tt the library of his own college. 


In troth, his abilities as a mulician have caufed him to be ranked 
among the g greatel t maſters of the 0 rence: he. comp oled many ſer- 


9 | VICES for the church, which are well known; as are alfo bis anthems, 
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to the number of near twenty, In the “ Pleaſant Muſical Com- 
panion,” printed 1726, are two catches of his; the one © Hark the 
bonny Chriſt Church Bells,” the other entitled © A Smoaking 


1 


Catch;“ for he himſelf was, it ſeems, a great ſmoaker. He died 


by 


December 14, 1710. Rs, | 
Beſides the preferments already mentioned, he was rector of 


Wem in Shropſhire, He was prolocutor of the convocation in 


1702. The tracts he publiſhed in the Popiſh controverſy were two, 
« Upon the Adbration of our Saviour in the Euchariſt,” printed in 
1687, and 1688, 4to, We have not been able to get an account of 
the Greck authors he publiſhed, except theſe ann 1.4 Xe: 
nophontis Memorabilium, lib. 4. 1690, 8 vo. 2. Xenophontis 
Sermo de Ageſilao, 1691,” 8 Vo. 3. Ariſteæ Hiſtoria 72 Inter- 
pretum, 1692, S Vo. 4. Xenophon de re equeſtri, 1693, go. 
5. © Epictetus et Theophraſtus, 1707,” 8vo. 6. Platonis, Xe- 
nophontis, Plutarchi, Luciani, Sympoſia, 1711,” 8vo. This laſt 
was publiſhed in Greek only, the reſt in Greek and Latin, and all 

rinted at Ox ford. He printed alſo Elements of Architecture in 
Ferre He had a hand in Gregory's Greek Teſtament, printed at 
Oxford in 1703, folio; and ſome of his notes are printed in an edi- 
tion of Joſephus, by Havercamp. 

. ——— ____— 

ALDROVANDUS (ULyssts), profeſſor of philoſophy and 
phyſic at Bologna, the place of his nativity, was a moſt curious 
inquirer into natural hiſtory, and travelled into the moſt diftant 
countries on purpoſe to inform himſelf of their natural productions. 
Minerals, metals, plants, and animals, were the objects of his cu- 
Tious reſearches ; but he applied himſelf ehiefly to birds, and was 
at great expence in having figures of them drawn from the life. 
Aubert le Mire ſays, that he gave a certain painter, famous in that 
art, a yearly ſalary of two hundred crowns, for thirty years and up- 
wards ;' and that he employed at his own expence Lawns Ben- 


nini and Cornelius Swintus, as well as the famous engraver Chriſ- 


topher Coriolanus. Theſe expences ruined his fortune, and at 
length reduced him to the utmoſt neceſſity; and it is ſaid that he 
died blind in an hoſpital at Bologna, at a great age, in 1605. 

Mr. Bayle obſerves, that antiquity does not furniſh us with an 
inſtance of a delign ſo extenſive and ſo laborious as that of Aldro- 

vandus, with regard to natural hiſtory ; that Pliny indeed has treated 
of more ſubjects, but only touches them lightly, whereas Aldro- 
vandus has collected all he could meet with. His compilation, or 
what at leaſt was compiled upon his plan, conſiſts of ſeveral vo- 
lumes in folio, ſome of which were printed after his death. He 
himſelf publiſhed his Ornithology, or Hiſtory of Birds, in three 
folio volumes, in 1599; and his ſeven books Of Inſects, which 
make another volume of the ſame ſize. The volume Of Serpents, 
three Of Quadrupeds, one Of * that Of exſanguineous Anj- 
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mals, the Hiſtory of Monſters, with the Supplement to that Of 
Animals, the treatiſe Of Metals, and the Dendrology or Hiſtory of 
Trees, were publiſhed at ſeveral times after his death, by the care 
of different perſons. 


| - — — | | 
ALDULPH, king of Northumberland during the Saxon heptar- 
chy, was inaugurated A. D. 796. Ethelred, during his reign, to 

| ſecure himſelf on the throne, baniſhed ſeveral lords; among the reft 
Aldulph. But the party who were in oppoſition to the throne ſuc- 
ceeding, Ethelred was aſſaſſinated, and Oſwald elected in his 
room. In twenty-ſeven days he was driven out, and Aldulph placed 
on the throne, Two years after his acceſſion, a conſpiracy was 
formed againſt kim, at the head of which was one Wada. The 
king engaged Wada's army and routed them. In 801, Aldulph led 
an army againſt Kenulph, king of the Mercians, who had afforded 
| ſhelter to his enemies; but through the interpoſition of the biſhops 
and nobles on both ſides, the monarchs were reconciled, and made 
a league of firm friendſhip. Notwithſtanding two powerful fac- 
tions then exiſted in Northumberland, Aldulph had the addreſs to 
maintain himſelf on the throne. Yet many attempts were made by 
one of the parties, at the head of which was Alcmund ſon of Al- 
cred, who had forme: ly reigned in that kingdom. This prince be- 
ginning to grow formidable, Aldulph, who judged it neceſſary to 
ſacrifice him to his own ſafety, procured him to be privately mur- 
dered. His death was looked on by ſome as a martyrdom, and 
under that pretence ſome of the king's enemies took up arms. 
They were overcome and flain. But ſoon after, the party in op- 
poſition to the king became ſo powerful, that he was forced to fave 
_ himſelf by flight, and take refuge in the court of Charlemagne, 
where the Englith were always well received. Aldulph never after 
recovered his crown; for two years after, the kingdom of Northum- 


berland ſubmitted to the power of Egbert, king of Wellex. | 


ALEANDER \JeRroMe), archbiſhop of Brindiſi, and a cardinal, 
was born at a little village on the confines of Iſtria, the 13th of 
February, 1480. His father, Francis Aleander, a phyſician, edu- 
cated him with great care, and ſent him to Venice, where he made 
conſiderable proficiency in all branches of learning: he ſtudied the 
mathematics, natural philoſophy, and phyſic. He alſo applied with 
great aſſiduity to the Greek and Hebrew languages, in which he 
made fo great a progreſs, with the aſſiſtance of an excellent me- 
mory, that he ſpoke and wrote them with fluency. Pope Alex- 
ander VI. being informed of his great abilities, intended to have 
made him ſecretary, to his fon, and had afterwards ſome thoughts 
of ſending him his nuncio to Hungary: but Aleander, being taken 
ill, could not at that time leave Venice. In 1508, at the invita- 
tion of Lewis XII. he went to France, where he taught ee 
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lettres in the univerſity of Paris. He entered afterwards into the 
ſervice of Everard de la Mark, biſhop of Liege, who ſent him to 
Rome to facilitate his promotion to a cardinal's hat. Leo X. found 
him a man of ſuch capacity, that he was deſirous to r-tain him in 
his ſervice ; to which the biſhop of Liege conſented. His holineſs *' 
ſent him nuncio to Germany, in 1519; and in 1520, though ab- 
ſent, he was appointed librarian of the Vatican, upon the death of 
Acciaoli, He gained a conſiderable character as nuncio, and made 
a great figure for his eloquence in the diet of Worms, where he ha- 
rangued three hours againſt the doctrine of Luther: he could not, 
however, prevent Luther from being heard in that diet; and though 
he refuſed to diſpute with him, he obtained an order that his books 
ſhould be burnt, and his perſon proſcribed. Upon his return to 
Rome, Clement VIII. made him archbiſhop of Brindili, and ap- 
pointed him nuncio to France ; and he was in this capacity with 
Francis I. when he beſieged Pavia, where he fell into the hands of 
ſome ſoldiers, who uſed him pretty roughly. 

He was ſent nuncio a ſecond time into Germany, in 1531, where 
he found a great change in affairs: the people in the proteſtant 
Cities, as he ſays, were no longer animated againſt the holy ſee as 
formerly ; the reaſon of which was, that having hoped for greater 
liberty by thaking off the papat yoke, they now tound by experience 
that that of the ſecular power, under which they were obliged to 
live, proved no leſs heavy. Aleander exerted his utmoſt endeavours, 
but {without ſucceſs, to hinder Charles V. from making a truce 
with the proteſtants in Germany, In 1536, he went to Rome, 
where he was created a cardinal by Paul III. and was intended to 
be preſident at the council of I'rent ; but his death, which happened 
the Iſt of February, 1542, prevented this. 
| — ——— | 

ALEANDER (Jeroms), a learned man of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, and of the ſame family with the preceding, was born in the 
principality of Friuli. When he went to Rome, he was employed 
as ſecretary under cardinal Octavio Bandini, and he diſcharged this 
office with great honour for almoſt twenty years. He be an be- 
times to venture his reputation as an author; for no ſooner gad he 
received his degrees in law, than he publiſhed © A Commentary 
on the Inſtitutions of Caius.” He was one of the firſt members of 
the Academy of Humouriſts, and he wrote a learned treatiſe in Ita- 
lian on the device of the ſociety. He diſplayed his genius on many 
different ſubjects. He pudliſhed a treatiſe on two antiques: he 
wrote alſo on the queſtion of the ſuburbian churches; an he was 
the author of a piece agaivſt an anonymous writer on that ſubject 
in favour of the proteſtants. He printed alſo a volume of verſes, 
which was followed with a vindication of the Adonis of the cavalier 
Marino, againſt the violent attacks of the cavalier Stiliani. 

Urban VIII. had a great eit-em for Aleander, and took all 1ma- 
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ginable pains to draw him from the ſervice of cardinal Bandini, 1 
to engage him with the Barberini; in which he at length ſucceeded, 


and Aleander became ſecretary to cardinal Francis Barberini. He 


accompanied him to Rome, when he went there in the character of 
legate a latere; and bore the fatigues of this long journey with 
great alacrity, notwithſtanding his delicate conſtitution and infirm 
itate of health. He did not eſcape ſo well from good cherr ; he had 
entered into an agreement with ſome of his intimate friends, that 
they ſhould treat one another by turns every three days; and at one 
of theſe entertainments he indulged to an exceſs, which threw him 


into a diſorder, of which he died. 
| — — — 3 


ALEGAMBE (PniI Ir), a Flemith Jeſuit, was born at Bruſſels 


the. 22d of January, 1592, and trained in polite literature in his 


own country. He went afterwards to Spain, and entered into the 
ſervice of the duke of Oſſuna, whom he attended to Sicily, when 
the duke went there as viceroy. Alegambe, being inclined to a 
religious life, took the habit of a Jeſuit at Palermo, the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1613. where he went through his probation, and read his 
courſe of philoſophy. He purſued his ſtudy of divinity at Rome, 
whence he was ſent to Auſtria, to teach philoſophy in the univer- 
ſity of Gratz. Having difcharged the duties of this function to the 
ſatis faction of his ſuperiors, he was choſen profeſſor of ſchool- di- 
vinity, and promoted in form to the doctorſhip in 1629. About 
this time the prince of Eggemberg, who was in high favour with 
the emperor Ferdinand II. having reſolved that his fon ſhould tra- 
vel, and being deſirous he ſhould be attended by ſome learned and 
prudent Jeſuit, Alegambe was judged a proper perſon ; and he 
accordingly travelled with him five years, viſiting Germany, France, 


Spain, Portugal, and Italy. In 1638, the 1 with whom 


he travelled, being appointed by the emperor Ferdinand III. am- 
baſſador of obedience to the pope, invited Alegambe to go with 
him, who accordingly accompanied him to Rome, in quality of his 
confeſſor. After he had diſcharged this office, the general of the 
Jeſuits retained him as ſecretary of the Latin diſpatches for Ger- 

many. Alegambe, having ſpent four years in the diſcharge of this 
faborious office, was obliged to reſign it, the continual application 

to writing having conſiderably weakened his ſight, He was now 


appointed preſident of ſpiritual affairs in the profeſſed houſe, and 


had the office alſo of hearing confeſſions in the church, in which 
capacity he acquitted himſelf with great honour. He died of the 


- dropſy at Rome, the 6th of September, 1652. He wrote the fol- 


Jowing books: viz. I. Bibliotheca ſcriptorum ſocietatis Jeſu, An- 
twerpiz, 1643, in folio. - 2. Vita P. Joannis Cardin, Lulitani, ex 


focictate Jeſu, Romæ 1649, in 12mo. 3. Heroes et victimæ cha- 


4. Mortes illuſtres et 
| geſta 


3 
[1 


T7?tatis ſocietatis felu, Roma 1555, in 4to 
. 


geſta eorum de ſocietate Jeſu, qui in odium fidei ab hæreticis vel 
aliis occiſi ſunt, Rome 1657, in folio. 

ALEMBERT (Journ LE Rond p), an eminent French philo- 
fopher, was born at Paris in 1717. He derived the name of John 
le Rond from that of the church near which, after his birth, he was 
expoſed as a — His father, informed of this circumſtance, 
liſtened to the vgice of nature and duty, took meaſures for the pro- 
per education of his child, and for his future fubliitence in a ſtate 
of eaſe and independence. 

He received his firſt education in the college of the Four Nations, 
among the Janſeniſts, where he gave early marks of capacity and 
genius. In the firſt year of his philoſophical ſtudies, he compoſed 
a commentary on the epiſtle of St. Paul to the Romans. The Jan- 
ſeniſts conſidered this production as an omen that portended to the 
party of Port-Royal a reſtoration to ſome part of their ancient ſplen- 
dor, and hoped to find one day in M. d'Alembert a ſecond Paſcal. 

At his leaving the college, he found himſelt alone and uncon- 
nected in the world; and ſought an aſylum in the houſe of his nurſe. 
He comforted himſelf with the hope, that his fortune, though not 
ample, would better the condition and ſubſiſtence of that family, 
which was the only one that he could conſider as his own: here, 
therefore, he took up his reſidence, reſolving to apply himſelf en- 


tirely to the ſtudy of geometry, And here he lived, during the 


ſpace of forty years, with the greateſt ſimplicity, diſcovering the 
augmentation of his means only by increaſing diſplays of his bene- 
ficence, concealing his growing reputation and celebrity from theſe 
honeſt people, and making their plain and uncouth manners the 
ſubject of good-natured pleaſantry and philoſophical obſervation. 
His good nurſe perceived his ardent activity; heard him mentioned 
as the writer of many books; but never took it into her head that 
he was a great man, and rather beheld him with a kind of com- 
paſſion. * You will never,” ſaid ſhe to him one day, “ be any 
thing but a philolopher—and what is a philoſopher ?—a fool, who 
toils and plagues himſelf during his lite, that people may talk of 
him when he is no more.” | 

in the year 1741, he was admitted member of the academy of 
ſciences ; for which diſtinguiſhed literary promotion, at ſuch an 
early age, he had prepared the way by correcting the errors of a 
celebrated work, which was deemed claſſical in France in the line of 
geometry. He afterwards ſet himſelf to examine, with deep atten- 
tion and aſſiduity, what muſt be the motion of a body which paſſes 
from one fluid to another more denſe, in a direction not perpendi- 
cular to the ſurface ſeparating the two fluids. Every one knows the 
phenomenon which happens in this caſe, and which amuſes chil- 


dren under the denomination of ducks and drakes ; but M. —_ 
| | : | 10 
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bert was the firſt who explained ſit in a ſatisfactory and philoſophical 


manner. | | — 
— aſter his election tq a place in the academy, he pub- 
liſhed his Treatiſe on Dynamics. \ The new principle developed in 
this treatiſe contiſted in eſtabliſhing equality, at each inſtant, be- 
IA tween the changes that the motion of a body has undergone, and 
_ the forces or powers which have been employed to produce them. 
m_ So early as the year 1744, M. d'Alembert bad applied this princi- 
ple to the theory of the equilibrium, and the motion of fluids ; and 
all the problems before ſolved by geometricians became in ſome 
meaſure it's corollaries. The diſcovery of this new principle was 
followed by that of a new calculus, the firſt trials of which were 
publiſhed in a Diſcouſe on the general T heory of the Winds, to which 
the prize-medal was adjudged by the academy of Berlin in the year 
1545, aud which was a new and briliant addition to the fame of 
M. d'Atembert. 25 
In 1752, M. d'Alembert publiſhed a treatiſe on the Reſiſtance of 
Fluids, to which he gave the modeſt title of an EfJay ; but which 
contains a multitude of original ideas and new obſervations. About 
the ſame time, he publiſhed, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Berlin, Reſearches concerning the Integral Calculus, which is greatly 
indebted to him for the rapid progreſs it has made in the preſent 
century. | 8 
Some time after this, d'Alembert publiſhed his Philoſophical, 
Hiſtorical, and Philological Miſcefflanies: theſe were followed by 
the Memoirs of Chriſtina Queen of Sweden; in which M. d'Alem- 
bert ſhewed that he was acquainted with the natural rights of man- 
kind, and was bold enough to aſſert t His ſſay on the Inter- 
caurſe of Men of Letters with Perſons high in Rank and Office, wounded 
the former to the quick, as it expoſed to the eyes of the public the 
ignominy of thoſe ſervile chains, which they feared to ſhake off, or 
were proud to wear. | | | 
M. d'Alembert gave very elegant ſpecimens of his literary abi- 
lities in his tranſlations of ſome ſele pieces of Tacitus. But theſe 
tions did not divert him from his mathematical ſtudies : for 
about the fame time he enriched the Encyclopedie with a multitude 
of excellent articles in that line, and compoſed his Reſearches on 
feveral important Points of the Syſlem of the World, in which he car. 
ried to an high degree of perfection the ſolution of the problem of 
the perturbations of the planets. | | 
In 1759, he publithed his Elements of Philoſophy ; a work ex- 
tolled as remarkable for it's preciſion and perſpicuity; in which, 
however, are ſome tenets relative both to metaphyſics and moral 
ſcience, that are far from being admiſſiole. 
Ihe reſentment that was kindled (and the diſputes that followed 
it) by the article Geneva, inſerted in the Encyclopedie, are well 
> known, 
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known. M. d' Aleinbert did not leave this field of controverſy with 

flying colours. Voltaire was an auxiliary in the conteſt; but as, 

in point of candour and decency, he had no reputation to loſe; and 

as he weakened the blows of his enemies, by throwing both them 

and the ſpectators into fits of laughter, the iſſue of the war gave him 

little uneaſineſs. It fell more heavily on d'Alembert ; and expoſed 
kim, even at home, to much contradiction and oppoſition, 

It was on this occaſion that the king of Pruſſia offered him an 
honourable aſylum at his court, and the place of preſident of his aca- 
demy ; and was not offended at his refuſal of theſe diſtinctions, but 
cultivated an intimate friendſhip with him during the reſt of his 
life. He had refuſed, ſome time before this, a propoſal made by 
the empreſs of Ruſſia to intruſt him with the education of the grand 
duke; a propoſal accompanied with all the flattering off:rs that 
could tempt a man, ambitious of titles, or deſirous of making an 
ample fortune: but the objects of his ambition were tranquillity 
and ſtudy. LET 

In bs year 1765, he publiſhed his Diſſertation on the Deſtructian 
of the Feſurts. This piece drew upon him a ſwarm of adverſaries, 
who confirmed the merit and credit of his work by their manner. of 
attacking it. | | 

Beſide the works already mentioned, he publiſhed nine volumes 
of memoirs and treatiſes, under the title of Opuſcules; in which he 
has ſolved a multitude of problems relative to aſtronomy, mathema- 
tics, and natural philoſophy. He publiſhed alſo Elements of Mufic ; 
and rendered, at length, the ſyſtem of Rameau intelligible ; but he 
did not think the mathematical theory of the ſonorous body ſuffi- 

cient to account for the rules of that art, 

In the year 1772, M. d'Alembert was choſen ſecretary to the 
French academy. He formed, ſoon after this preferment, the deſign 
of writing the lives of all the deceaſed academicians, from 1700 to 
1772; and in the ſpace of three years he executed this deſign, by 
compoſing 70 eulogies. He died on the 29th of October, 1783. 

2 — 

ALENIO(Jurrus), a Jeſuit, was born in Breſcia, in the republic 
of Venice. He travelled into the eaſtern countries, and arrived at 
Maca in 1610, where he taught mathematics. From thence he 
went to the empire of China, here he continued to propagate the 
Chriſtian religion for thirty-ſix years. He was the firſt who 
planted the faith in the province of Xanſi, and he built ſeveral 
_ churches in the province of, Fokien. He died in Auguſt, 1649. 

He left ſeveral works in the Chineſe language: 1. The Life of 
Jeſus Chriſt, in eight volumes. 2. The Incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt. 
3. Of the Sacrifice of the Maſs. 4. The Sacrament of Penitence. 
5 The 3 of the World. 6. Proof of the Exiſtence of: 

eity. 7. Dialogues. 8. The Dialogue of St. Bernard betwix 


the Soul and Body, in Chineſe Verſe. 9. A Treatiſe on the Sc 
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ences of Europe. 10. 


Life of P. Matthew Ricci. 12. The Life of Dr. Michael Yam, 
a Chineſe Convert. 13. The Theatre of the World, or Col- 


mography. 


ALES (ALEXANDER), a celebrated divine of the confeſſion of 
Augſbourg, was born at Edinburgh April 23, 1500. He ſoon 
made a conſiderable pregreſs in ſchool-divinity, and entered the 
liſts very early againſt Luther, this being then the great controverſy 
in faſhion, and the grand field wherein all authors, young and old, 
uſed to diſplay their abilities. Soon after he had a ſhare in the 
diſpute, which Patrick Hamilton maintained. againſt the eccleſiaſ- 
tics, in favour of the new faith he had imbibed at Marpurgh : he 
endeavoured to bring him back to the catholic religion, but this he 
could not effect, and even began himſelf to doubt about his own 
religion. being much affected by the diſcourſe of this gentleman, and 
more {till by the conſtancy he ſhewed at the flake, where David 
Beton, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, cauſed him to be burnt. The 
doubts of Ales would perhaps have been carried no further, if he 
had been Jeft unmoleſted to enjoy his canonry in the metropolitan 
church of St. Andrew's; but he was perſecuted with ſo much vio- 
lence, that he was obliged to retire into Germany, where he became 
at length a perfect convert to the proteſtant religion, and perſevered 
therein till his death. In the different parties Which were formed, 
he ſometimes joined with thoſe that were leaſt orthodox; for, in 
1500, he maintained the doctrine of George Major, concerning the 
neceſſity of good works. The change of religion, which happened 
in England after the marriage of Henry VIII. with Anna Boleyn, 
induced Ales to go to London, in 1535: he was highly eſteemed by 
Cranmer, archbithop of Canterbury, Latimer, and Thomas Crom- 
wel, who were at that time in high favour with the king. Upon 
the fall of theſe favourites, he was obliged to return to Germany, 
where the elector of Brandenburgh appointed him profeſſor of divi- 
nity at Francfort upon the Oder, in 1540. 'T wo years afterwards 
he had a diſpute there upon the queſtion, © Whether the magiſtrate 
can and ought to punith fornication ?” and he maintained the affir- 
mative, with Melancthon. He was greatly oftended at their not 
deciding this diſpute ;' and perhaps his diſcontent was the reaſon of 
his quitting Francfort in a hurry ; and it is certain that the court 
of Brandenburgh complained of him, and wrote to the univerſity of 
Wittemberg to have him puniſhed. He retired. to Leipſic ; and 

While he was there, he refuſed a proſeſſor's chair, which Albert, 
duke of Pruſſia, intended to erect at Koninſberg, and which was 
erected the year following. Soon after, he was choſen profeſſor of 
divinity at Leipſic, and enjoyed it till his death, which happened on 
the 17th of March, 1565. He wrote the following books : 1. De 
neceſſitate et merito bonorum operum, diſputatio propoſita in ce- 


lebri 
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lebri academia Lipſica ad 29 Nov. 1560. 2. Commentarii in evan- 
gelium Joannis, et in utramque epiſtolam ad Timotheum. 3. Ex- 
poſitio in Pſalmos Davidis. 4. De juſtificatione, contra Oſiandrum. 
5. De ſanQa Trinitate, cum confutatione erroris Valentini. 6. Re- 
ſponſio ad triginta et duos articulos theelogorum Lovanienſium. 
— — — — — | | 
ALEXANDER the GrteaT, king of Macedon, was born at 
Pella the firſt year of the 106th Olympiad, the 398th from the build- 
ing of Rome, and the 356th before the birth of Chriſt, His father 
Philip was deſcended from Hercules, and his mother Olympius 
from Achilles. = | 
When Alexander was fifteen years of age, he was delivered to the 
tuition of Ariſtotle. He diſcovered very early a mighty ſpirit, and 
ſymptoms of that vaſt and immoderate ambition, which was after- 
wards to make him the ſcourge of mankind, and the peſt of the 
world. One day, when it was told him that Philip had gained 4 
battle, inſtead of rejoicing he looked much chagrined ; and ſaid, 
that © if his father went on at this rate, there would be nothing left 
for him to do.” Upon Philip's ſhewing ſome little wonder, that 
Alexander did not engage in the Olympic games,“ Give me,“ ſaid 
the youth, kings for my antagoniſts, and I will preſent myſelf at 
once.” The taming and managing of the famous Bucephalus is 
always mentioned among the exploits of his early age. This re- 
markable horſe was brought from Theſſaly, and purchaſed at a very 
great price; but upon trial he was found ſo wild and vicious, that 
neither Philip nor any of his courtiers could mount or manage him. 
In ſhort, he was upon the point of being ſent back as an intracta- 
ble and uſeleſs bealt, when Alexander, expreſſing his grief, that fo 
noble a creature ſhould be rejected and 20 at nought, merely be- 
eauſe nobody had the dexterity to manage him, was at length per- 
mitted to try what he could do. Now Alexander had perceived, 
that the frolicſome ſpirit and wildneſs of Bucephalus proceeded ſolely 
from the fright which the animal had taken at his own ſhadow ; 
whereupon, turning his head directly to the ſun, and gently ap- 
proaching him with addrefs and ſkill, he threw himſelf at length 
upon him; and though Philip at firſt was extremely diſtreſſed and 
alarmed for his fon, yet when he ſaw him ſafe, and perfectly mal- 
ter of his ſteed, he received him with tears of joy, ſaying, © O, my 
ſon, thou mult ſeek elſewhere a kingdom, for Macedonia cannot 
contain thee.” One more inſtance of this very high ſpirit ſhall 
fuffice. When Philip had repudiated Olymptas for infidelity to his 
bed, the young prince felt a moſt lively reſentment on the occaſion ; 
yet, being invited by his father to the nuptials with his new wife, he 
did not refuſe to go. In the midſt of the entertainment, Attalus, 
2 favourite of Philip, had the imprudence to ſay, that the Macedo- ' 
nians mult implore the gods to grant the king a lawful ſucceſſor. 
What, you ſcoundrel ! do you then take me tor a baſtard ?” ſays 
You. I. | 55 Alexander; 
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Alexander; and threw a cup that initant at his head. Philip, in- 
toxicated with wine, and believing his ſon to be the author of the 
quarrel, ruſhed violently towards him with his ſword but, ſlipping 
with his foot, fell proſtrate upon the floor. Upon which, ſaid 
Alexander inſulting, © See, Macedonians, what a general you have 
for the conqueſt of Alia, who cannot take a ſingle ſtep without fal- 
ling ;”” for Philip had juſt before been named for this expedition in. 
a common 8 of the Greeks, and was preparing for it, when he 
was murdered at a feaſt by Pauſanias. 5 
Alexander, now twenty years of age, ſucceeded his father as ki 
of Macedon : he was alſo choſen, in room of his father, generaliſ- 
ſimo, in the projected expedition againſt the Perſians; but the 
Greeks, agreeably to their uſual fickleneſs, deſerted from him, tak- 
ing the advantage of his abſence in Thrace and Illyricum, where 
he began his military enterpriſes. He haſtened immediately to 
Greece, when the Athenians. and other ſtates returned to him at 
once; but, the Thebans ſtanding out, he directed his arms againſt 
them, ſlew a prodigious number of them, and deſtroyed their city ; 
ſparing nothing but the deſcendants and the houſe of Pindar, out of 
reſpect to the memory of that poet. This happened in the ſecond 
year of the 3d Olympiad. It was about this time that he went to 
conſult the oracle at Delphi; when the prieſteſs pretending that 
was not on ſome account lawful for her to enter the temple then e 
being impatient, hauled her along, and occaſioned her to cry Gat, 
% Ah my ſon, there is no reſiſting you:“ upon which Alexander, 
ſeizing the words as ominous, replied, * I deſire nothing farther :_ 
this oracle ſuffices.” It was alio probably at this time that the re- 
markable-interview paſſed between our hero and Diogenes the cynic. 
Alexander had the curioſity to viſit this philoſopher in his tub, and 
complimented him with aſking, © if he could do any thing to ſerve 
him ??* „“ Nothing” ſaid the brute, “but to ſtand from betwixt 
me and the ſun.” The attendants were expecting what reſentment 
would be ſhewn to this ſavage behaviour; when Alexander ſur- 
prized them by ſaying, “ Politively, if 1 was not Alexander, I 
would be Diogenes.” | 
Having ſettled the affairs of Greece, and left Antipater as his 
: viceroy in Macedonia, he pailed the Helleſpont, in the third year 
of his reign, with an army of no more than 30,000 foot, and 
4,500 horſe; and with theſe forces, he overturned the Perſian em- 
ire. His firſt battle was at the Granicus, a river of Phrygia, in 
which the Perſans were routed. His ſecond was at Iſſus, a city 
of Cilicia, where he was alſo victorious in an eminent degree: for 
the camp of Darius, with his mother, wife, and children, fell into 
his hands; and the humane and generous treatment which he 
ſhewed them, is juitly reckoned the nobleſt and moit amiable paſ- 
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While he was in this country, he caught a violent fever by bathing 
| | when 
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when hot, in the cold waters of the river Cydnus; and this fever 
was made more violent from his impatience at being detained by it. 
The army was under the utmoit conſternation, and no phyſician durſt 
undertake the cure. At length one Philip of Acarnan deſired time 
to prepare a potion, which he was ſure would cure lum; and 
while this potion was preparing, Alexander received a letter from 
his moſt intimate confident Parmenio, informing him, that this A- 
carnan was a traitor, and employed by Darius, to poiſon him at tha 
price of a thouſand talents and his ſiſter in marriage. What a ſitua» 
tion for a ſick prince! The ſame greatneſs of ſoul, however, which 
accompanied him upon all occaſions, did not forſake him here. He 
did not ſeem to his phyſician, under any apprehenſions; but, after 
receiving the cup into his hands, delivered the letter to Acarnan, and 
with eyes fixed upon him drank it off. The medicine at firſt ated 
ſo powerfully, as to deprive him of his ſenſes, and then without 
doubt all concluded him poiſoned : however, he ſoon came round, 
and was reſtored to his army ſafe and found. 
Paſſing through Cilicia, he marched forwards to Phœnicia, which 
all ſurrendered to him, except Tyre; and it coſt him a ſiege of 
| ſeven months to reduce this city. The vexation of Alexander, at 
being unſeaſonably detained by this obſtinacy of the Tyrians, occa- 
ſioned a mighty deſtruction and carnage ; and the cruelty. he exer- 
ciſed here is quite inexcuſable. After beſieging and taking Gaza, 
he went to Jeruſalem, where he was received by the high prieſt ; 
and, making many preſents to the Jews, ſacrificed in their temple, 
He told Jadduas, for that was the prieſt's name, that he had ſeen 
in Macedonia a god, in appearance exactly reſembling him, who 
had exhorted him to this expedition againſt the Perſians, and given 
him the firmeſt aſſurance of ſucceſs. Afterwards, entering Egypt, 
| he went to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, and upon his return built 
the city of Alexandria. It was now that he took it into his head ta 
aſſume divinity, and to pretend himſelf the ſon of the ſaid Jupiter 
Ammon, for which his, mother Olympias would fometimes rally 
him not unpleaſantly : © Pray,” ſhe would ſay, “ ceaſe to be called 
the ſon of Jupittr; you will certainly embroil me in quarrels with 
Juno.” Policy, however, was at the bottom of this: it was im- 
poſlible that any ſuch belief ſhould be really ropted in his breaſt ; 
but he found by experience that this opinion inclined the barbarous 
nations to ſubmit ins ; and therefore he was content to paſs for 


”— 


a god, and to admit s he did) of divine adoration. 

His object no as to overtake and attack Darius in another 
battle; and this battle was fought at Albela, when victory, gram- 
ing every thing to Alexander, put an end to the Perſian empire. 
Darius had offered his daughter in marriage, and part of his domi- 
nions to Alexander, and Parmenio adviſed him to accept the terms: 
« I would,” ſays he, „if I was Alexander;“ © and fo would I,” 
replied the conqueror, “if I was Parmenio.” The ſame Parme- 
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nio, counſelling the prince to take the advantage of the night in 
attacking Darius, * No,” ſaid Alexander, . I would not ſteal a 
victory.“ Darius owed his eſcape from Arbela to the ſwiftneſs of 
his horſe ; and while he was collecting forces to renew the war, 
was inſidiouſly flain by Beſſus, governor of the Bactrians. Alex- 
ander wept at the fate of Darius; and afterwards prpcuring Beſſus 


to be given up to him, punithed the inhuman according to his de- 


ſerts. From Arbeta Alexander purſued his conqueſts eaſtward ; 


and every thing fell into his hands, even to the Indies. Here he 


had Jome trouble with king Porus, whom however he ſubdued and 
tog. Porus was a man of ſpirit, and his ſpirit was not deſtroyed 
even by his defeat; for, when Alexander aſked him, “ how he 
would be treated, he anſwered very intrepidly, “like a king :” 
which, it is ſaid, ſo pleaſed the conqueror, that he ordered the 
greateſt attention to be paid him, and afterwards reſtored him to 


dis kingdom. Having ranged over all the Eaſt, and made even the 


Indies provinces of his empire, he returned to Babylon, where he died. 
in the 3 year of his age. | 
The character of this hero is fo familiar to every body, that it is 


almoſt needleſs labour to draw it. All the world knows, that it was 
equally compoſed of very great virtues and very great vices, He had no 


mediocrity in any thing but his ſtature: in his other properties, whether 
good or bad, he was all extremes.“ His ambition role even to mad- 
neſs. His father was not at all miſtaken in ſuppoſing the bounds of 
Macedon too ſmall for his fon : for how could Macedon bound the 
ambition of a man, who reckoned the whole world too ſmall a 
dominion? He wept at hearing the philoſopher Anaxarchus ſay, 
that there was an infinite number of worlds : his tears were owing 
to his defpair of conquering them all, lince he had not yet been able 
to conquer one. | | | e - 

Alexander's exceſſes with regard to wine were notorious, and be- 
yond all imagination ; and he committed, when drunk, a thoufand 
extravagances. It was owing to wine that he killed Clytus, who 
ſaved his life, and burnt Perſepolis, one of the moſt beautiful cities 
of the Eaſt ; he did this laſt indeed at the inſtigation of the courtezan 
Thais ; but this circumſtance made it only the more heingus. In 
ſhort, to ſum up the character of this prince, we cannot be of opi- 
nion, that his good qualities did in any wife compenſate for his bad 
ones. Heroes make a noiſe: their actioms glare, and ſtrike the 
ſenſes forcibly ; while the infinite deſtruction and miſery they occaſion 
lies more in the ſhade, and out of fight. One good legiſlator is worth 
all the heroes that ever did or will exiſt, | 
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ALEXANDER (NECKHAMu), an eminent Engliſh writer in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was born at St. Alban's in Hertford- 
ſhire. After having finiſhed his ſtudies in his native country, he 
went abroad to the univerſities of France and Italy, where he ap- 


plied 
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at that time the moſt celebrated univerſity of Europe, where he 
greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his genius and learning, being con- 
{idered as an excellent philoſopher, a profound divine, and a good rhe- 
torician and poet, for the age wherein he lived. In the year 1180, he 
read lectures at Paris with great applauſe. About the year 1186 
he returned to England; and the year following, at his deſire, 
Guarinus abbot of St. Alban's intruſted him with the care of the 
ſchools belonging to that abbey. He was afterwards made canon of 
Chichefter, whence he ſoon after removed to Exeter, and there be- 


came a canon regular of the order of St. Auguſtin. In 1215, he 


was made abbot of Exeter, and died in 1227. He wrote ſeveral 
works, which were never publithed ; but they are to be found in 
manuſcript in the libraries of Englangl and other countries. They 
are as follow: 1. Commentaria ſupra quatuor evangelia. 2. 
Expoſitio ſuper Eccleſiaſten. 3. Expoſitio ſuper Cantica. 4 Laudes 
| divine ſapientiæ. | 


ALEXANDER AB ALEXANDRO, a Neapolitan lawyer of great 


learning, who flouriſhed towards the end of the fifteenth and begin- 


ning of the ſixteenth century, He followed the profeſſion of the law, 
firſt at Naples, afterwards at Rome; but he devoted all the time he 


could ſpare to the ſtudy of polite literature, and at length entirely 


left the bar, that he might lead a more eaſy and agreeable life with 
the Muſes. The particulars of his life are to be gathered from his 
work entitled Genialium dierum:“ we are there informed that he 
lodged at Rome in a houſe that was haunted ; and he relates many 
ſurprizing particulars about the ghoſt. He fays alſo, that when he 
was very young, he went to the lectures of Philelphus, who ex- 
plained at Rome the “ Tuſculan Queſtions” of Cicero; he was 
there alſo when Nicholas Perot and Domitius Calderinus read their 


public lectures on Martial. Some ſay that he ated as prothonotary 
of the kingdom of Naples, and that he diſcharged this office with 


great honour ; but this is not mentioned in his work. he par- 
ticular time when he died is not known, but he was buried in the 


monaſtery of the Olivets. 
1 —˙ 0 


ALEXANDER (Noer), an indefatigable writer of the 17th cen- 
tury, was born at Roan in Normandy, 1639. After finiſhing his ſtudies 


at Roan, he entered into the order of Dominican friars, and was 
profeſſed there in 1655. Soon after he went to Paris, to go through 
à courſe of philoſophy and divinity in the great conyent, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo, that he was appointed to teach philoſophy 
there, which he did for twelve years. This however did not ſo much 
engage his attention as to make him nzgle& preaching, which is the 
chiet buſineſs of the order he profeſſed. His ſermons were elegant 
and lolid: but as he had not that eaſe and fluency of ſpeech requiſite 
in a preacher, he ſoon forlook the pulpit ; and his ſuperiors being of 

8 : opinion 


vlied with great aſſiduity. He reſided chiefly at Paris, which was 
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opinion that he ſhould apply himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of the 
ſcriptures and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, he followed their advice, and was 
created a doctor of the Sorbonne, in 1675. Mr. Colbert ſhewed 
him many marks of his eſteem; and being determined to omit no- 
thing to perfect the education of his ſon, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Roan, he formed an aſſembly of the moſt learned perfons, whoſe 
conferences upon eccleſiaſtical hiſtory might be of advantage to him. 
Father Alexander was invited to this aſſembly, where he exerted 
himfelf with ſo much genius and ability, that he gained the par- 
ticular friendſhip of young Colbert, who thewed him the utmoſt 
regard as long as he lived. "Theſe conferences gave rife to Alexan- 
der's deſign of writing an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; for, being deſired 
to reduce what was material in theſe conferences to writing, he did 
it with ſo much accuracy, that the\learned men who compoſed this 
afſembly, adviſed him to undertake d complete body of church- 
hiſtory. This he executed with Maſſiduity, collecting and 
digeſting the materials himſelf, and wing even the tables with 
his own hand. His firit work is that wherein he endeavours to 
prove, againſt M. de Launoi, that St. Thomas Aquinas is the real 
author of the Sum, aſcribed to him; it was printed in Paris 1675, 
in 8vo. The year following he publiſhed the firſt volume of a 
large work in Latin, upon the principal points of eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory; this contains twenty-ſix volumes in 5vo. The firſt volume 
treats of the hiſtory of the firſt ages of the church, and relates the 
perſecutions which it ſuffered, the ſucceſſion of popes, the hereſies 
which aroſe, the councils which condemned them, the writers in 
favour of Chriſtianity, and the kings and emperors who reigned 
during the firſt century: to this are ſubjoined diſſertations upon ſuch 
points, as have been the occaſion of W in hiſtory, chronology, 
criticiſm, or doctrine.” The hiſtory of the ſecond century, with 
ſome diſſertations, was publiſhed in two volumes, in the year 1677. 
The third century came out in 1678; in this he treats largely of 
public penance, and examines into the origin and progreſs of the fa- 
mous diſpute between Pope Stephen and St. Coprian, concerning 
the rebaptizing of thoſe who had been baptized by heretics ; and 
he has added three diſſertations, wherein he has collected what re- 
lates to the life, manners, errors, and defenders of St. Cyprian. 
The hiſtory of the fourth century is fo very extenſive, that Alex- 
ander has found matter for thre: volumes, and forty-five diſſerta- 
tions; they were printed at Paris in 1679. In the three following 
years he publiſhed his hiſtory of the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, 

ninth, and tenth centuries; and that of the eleventh and twelfth - 
centuries in 1683; in thele volumes are feveral diſſertations againſt 


U 
nnn 


Mr. Daille, and in ſome of them he treats of the diſputes between 


the princes and popes in ſuch a manner, that a decree from Rome 
was iſſued out againſt his writings in 1684. However he publiſhed 
the ſame year the hiſtory of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
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in which he continued to defend the rights of kings againſt the pre- 
tenſions of that court. He at laſt completed his Work in 1686, by 
publiſhing four volumes, Which contained the hiſtory of the fifteenth 
and ixteenth centuries. In 1689, he publiſhed a work, in the 
ſame method, upon the Old Teſtament, in fix volumes 8vo.. In 
1678, he publithed three diſſertations, the firſt concerning the ſu- 
periority of biſhops over preſbyters, againſt Blondel ; the ſecond 
concerning the celibacy of the clergy, and reconciling the hiſtory of 
Paphnutius with the canon of the council of, Nice; and the third 
on the Vulgate verſion of the Scripture. The ſame year he printed 
a diſſertation on ſacramental confeſſion againſt Mr. Daille, in 8 vo. 
In 1682, he wrote an apology for his diſſertation upon the Vulgate 
tranſlation, againſt Claudius Fraſſen. He N likewiſe about 
this time, or ſome time before, three diſſertations in defence of 
St. Thomas Aquinas; the firſt againſt Henſchenius and Papebroch, 
to ſhew that the office of the holy ſacrament was. written by him; 
the ſecond was in form of a dialogue between a Dominican and a 
Franciſcan, to confute the common opinion that Alexander of Hales 
was St. Thomas Aquinas's maſter, and that the latter borrowed his 
« Secunda Secundæ' from the former: the third 1s a panegyric 
upon Aquinas, In 1693, he publiſhed his“ Theologia dogma- 
tica,” in five books, or “ Politive and moral Divinity, According 
to the order of the catechiſm of the Council of Trent.“ Fhis Latin 
work, conſiſting of ten octavo volumes, was printed at Paris and at 
Venice in 1698; in 1701 he added another volume; and. they were 
all printed together at Paris, in two volumes folio, in 1703, with a 
collection of Latin letters, which had been printed ſeparately, In 
1703, he publiſhed “ A commentary upon the four. Goſpels,” in 
folio; and in 1710, he publiſhed another at Roan upon St. Paul's 
and the ſeven canonical epiſtles. He wrote alſo a commentary upon 
the prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Baruch. In 1706, he was made 
a provincial for the province of Paris. "Towards the latter part of 
his life, he was afflicted with the loſs of his fight 3 a moſt inex- 
pretile misfortune to one whoſe, whole pleaſure was in ſtudy, yet 

e bore it with great patience and reſignation. He died merely of 
a decay of nature, 1724, in the 86th year of his age. Beſides. 
the works already mentioned, he allo wrote the following, viz. 
I, Statuta facultatis artium Thomiſticæ collegio Pariſienſi fra- 
trum prædicatorum inſtituta, Pariſ. 1683. 2. Inſtitutio conciona- 
torum tripartita. 3. Abrege de la foy et de la moral de Vegliſe tirẽe 
de PEcriture ſainte, Paris, 1676. 4. Eclairciſſement des pretendues 
difficultes' propoſees a monſ. Parcheveque de Rouen? 5. A Letter 
to a Doctor of Sorbonne, upon the Diſpute concerning probability, 
and the Errors of a Theſis in Divinity maintained by the Jeſuits. 
Mons, 1697. 6. A ſecond letter upon the ſame ſubject, 1697. 
7. An apology for the Dominican miſſionaries in China. Cologne, 
1698. 8. Documenta controverſiarum miſſionariorum. 9. A 


Treatiſe on the Conſormity between the Chineſe Ceræmonies and the 
| | Greek 
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Greek and Roman Idolatry. He wrote likewiſe ſeven letters to the 
Jeſuits Le Comte and Dez, upon the ſame ſubject. 


ALEXANDER ( WILLIAM), an eminent ſtateſman and poet of 


Scotland, was born in 1580, and lived in the reigns of king James J. 


and king Charles I. After having received a liberal education, he 
travelled with the duke of Argyle as his tutor or companion. Upon 
His return from foreign parts, he went to Scotland, and betook him- 
ſelf for ſome time to a rural retirement, where he finiſhed his Au- 
rora, a poetical complaint on the unſucceſsful addreſs he had made 

to his miſtreſs ; for before he went ab bad, when he was but fifteen 
years of age, ſome beauty had ſmitten him fo deeply, that neither 


amuſement of travelling, nor the ſight of ſo many fair foreigners, 


as he calls the river Loire to witneſs he had there met with, could 


remove his affection. Upon his return, he renewed his courtſhip, 


and wrote above an hundred love- ſonnets, till matrimony diſpoſing 
of his miſtreſs to another perſon, he alſo married, as a remedy for his 
paſſion. The lady who proved fo cruel to him was, it ſeems, mar. 
ried to an old man ; for Alexander tells us that the had mafched her 
morning to one in the evening of his age: that he hinflglf would 
now change the myrtle tree for the laurel, and the bird of Venus 
for that * Juno, that the torch of Hymen had burnt out the darts 
of Cupid ; and that he had thus ſpent the ſpring of his age, which 
his ſummer muſt redeem. He now removed to the court of king 
James VI. where he applied himſelf to the more ſolid and uſeful 
ſpecies of poetry: he endeavoured to forin himſelf upon*the plan 
of the ancient Greek and Roman tragedies, and accordingly we find 

a tragedy of his publiſhed upon the ſtory of Darius, at Edinburgh, 
im 1603, The year following it was reprinted at London, with ſome 
verſes prefixed in praiſe of the author, by T. Murray and Walter 
Quin : at the end of this edition are alſo added two poems of his, one 
congratulating his majeſty upon his entry into England, the other 
upon the inundation of Doven, where the king uſed to recreate him- 
ſelf with the diverſion of hawking. The fame year his © Aurora” 
was printcd in London, dedicated to Agnes e counteſs of 
Argyle; and his“ Paræneſis,“ to prince Henry. In this laſt piece 
he gives many excellent inſtructions, and ſhews that the happineſs 
of a prince depends on chuling truly worthy, diſintereſted and public- 
ſpirited counſellors : his dramatic performances, entitled * The 
Monarchic Tragedies,” were publiſhed in 1607, containing, beſides 
Darius 2lready mentioned, Crœſus, the Alexandrean, and Julius 


Cœſar: they are dedicated to king James, in a poem of thirteen 


ſtanzas; and his majeſty is ſaid to have been pleaſed with them, and 

to have called him his philoſophical poet. John Davies of Hereford, 

in his book of Epigrams, publiſhed in 1611, has one to our author, 

in praiſe of his tragedies ; in this he fays, that Alexander the Great 

had not gained more glory with his {word, than this Alexander had 
| acquired 
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acquired by his can Michael Drayton ſpeaks of him too with great 
affection and eſteem. Not long after Alexander is faid to have wrote 
aſupplement to complete the third part of fir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. 
In 1613, he wrote a poem called,“ Doom's Day, or the great Day 
of Judgment ;"* it is divided into twelve hours, as the author calls 
them, or books. This ſame year he was ſworn in one of the gen- 
tlemen-uſhers of the preſence to prince Charles; and the king ap- 
pointed him maſter of the requeſts, and conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood ; fo that he now appeared more in the cha- 
racter of a ſtatefman than a poet. He projected the ſettlement of 
a colony at Nova Scotia, to be carried on at the expence of himſelf, 
and of ſuch adventurers as would be engaged in the undertaking. 
His majeſty gave him a grant of that country in 1621, and did intend 
to have created an order of baronets, for encouraging and ſupporting 
ſo grand a work, but died before this was put in execution. His 
ſon Charles I. was fo fond of the ſcheme, that ſoon after his acceſſion 
to the throne, he appointed fir William Alexander lieutenant of 
Nova Scotia, and founded the order of knights baronet in Scotland, 
who were to contribute their aid to the ſaid plantation and ſettlement, 
upon the conſideration of each having a lideral portion of land allot- 
ted him there. The number of theſe baronets were not to exceed 
one hundred and fifty, and they were to be endowed with ample privi- 
leges and pre-eminence to all knights called Equites Aurati ; but 
none of them were to be created baronets, either af Scotland or 
Nova Scotia, till they had fulfilled the conditions deſigned by his 
majeſty, and till the fame were confirmed to the king by his lieute- 
nant there. The patents were ratified in parliament ; but after fir 
William ſold Nova Scotia to the French, they were made ſhorter, 
and granted in general terms, with all the privileges of former ba- 
ronets; and it is now an honourable title in Scotland, conferred at 
the King's pleature, without limitation of numbers. This ſcheme 
and enterprize of fir William Alexander's was inveighed againſt by 
many perſons: ſir Thamas Urquhart, his own. conntryman, has 
particularly cenſured hum upon this account. The king, however, 
till continued his favour to fir William, and in 1626, appointed 
him ſecretary of State for Scotland ; created him a peer of that 
kingdom in 1630, by the title of viſcount Stirling; and th leſs than 
three years after made him earl of Stirling, by his letters patent, 
bearing date the 14th of June, 1633. He died on the 12th of Fe- 

bruary, 1640. | ; ; 8 | 


— — EF Ian paneo—n—mm—————— 
ALEXANDER (Severus, Emperor of Rome, ſucceeded IIe- 
liogabalus about A. D. 222, when but 16 years of age. His mo- 
ther's name was Mammza, and by her advice he in a great meaſure 
regulated his conduct. He applied himſelf to the retormation of 
abuſes, the ſtate having been greatly diſordered by the vicious con- 
duct of his predeceſſor; he was a moſt ſtrict lover of juſtice, an 
Vo. I. | . p CNCOUrager 
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encourager of learning and learned men, and favourable to the 
Chriſtians. He made a ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Perſians; 
but endeavouring to reform his troops, which had grown very li- 
centious under the late bad government, they murdered him at the 
inſtigation of Maximinus in the 29th year of his age, together with 
his mother, A. D. 235. | 


r : 

ALEXANDER, Biſhop of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry I. and 
Stephen, was a Norman by birth, and nephew of the famous Roger, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, who firſt made him archdeacon of Saliſbury, 
and afterwards, by his intereſt with the king, raiſed him to. the 
mitre. Alexander was conſecrated at Canterbury, July 22, 1123, 
Having received his education under his uncle the biſhop of Saliſbury, 
and been accuſtomed to a ſplendid way of living, he affected ſhow 
and ſtate more than was ſuitable to his character, or conſiſtent with 
his fortunes. This failing excepted, he was a man of worth and 
honour, and every way qualified for his ſtation. The year after 
his conſecration, his cathedral church at Lincoln having been acci- 
dentally burnt down, he rebuilt it, and ſecured 1t againſt the like 
accident for the future by a ſtone roof. This prelate increaſed the 
number of prebends in his church, and augmented it's revenues with 
ſeveral manors and eſtates. In imitation of the barons and ſome 
of the biſhops, particularly his uncle the biſhop of Saliſbury, he 
burit three caſlles; one at Banbury, another at Sleaford, and a third 
at Newark. He likewiſe founded two monaſteries ; one at Haver- 
holm, for regular canons and nuns together, the other at Tame, 
for white-friars. He went twice to Rome in the years 1142 and 
1144. The tirft time, he came back in quality of the 9. 1 = mice 
for the calling a ſynod, in which he publiſhed ſeveral wholeſome 
and neceſſary canons. In Auguſt 1147, he took a third journey to 
the pope, who was then in France ; where he fell ſick through the 
exceſſive heat of the weather, and returning with great difficulty to 
England, he died in the 24th year of his prelacy. | | 

ALEXTS, a natwe of Piedmont. There is a book of “ Secrets,” 
which for a long time has gone under his name ; it was printed at 
Baſil 1546, in 8vo, and tranflated from Italian into Latin by We- 
cher: it has alſo been tranſlated into French, and printed ſeveral 
times with additions. "There is a preface to the piece, wherein 
Alexis informs us, that he was born of a noble family ; that he had 
from his moſt early years applied himſelf to ſtudy; that he had 
Jearned the Greek, the Latin, the Hebrew, the Chaldean, the 
Arabian, and ſeveral other languages; that having an extreme cu- 
nolity to be acquainted with the ſecrets of nature, he had collected 
as much as he could during his travels for fifty- ſeven years; that he 
piqued himſelf upon not communicating his ſecrets to any per- 
Jon : but that when he was eighty-two years of age, having ſeen a 
1 9 EO poor 
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poor man who had died of a ſickneſs which might have been cured 
had he communicated his ſecret ro the ſurgeon who took care of him, 
he was touched with ſuch a remorſe of conſcience, that he lived al- 
moſt like a hermit : and it was in this ſolitude that he ranged his 
| ſecrets in ſuch an order, as to make them fit to be publiſhed. 


. 

ALEYN (CHARLES), an Engliſh poet, who lived in the reign of 
Charles I. He received his education at Sidney college in Con 
bridge; and going to London, became aſſiſtant to Thomas Farnaby 
the famous grammarian, at his great ſchool] in Goldſmith's-rents, 
in the pariſh of St, Giles's, Cripple-gate. In 1631, he publiſhed 
two poems on the famous victories of Creſci and Poitiers, obtained 
by the Englith in France, under king Edward III. and his martial 
fon the Black Prince; they are written in ſtanzas of fix lines. 
Leaving Mr. Farnaby, he went into the family of Edward Sher- 
burne, eſq. to be tutor to his fon ; who ſucceeded his father as clerk 
of the ordnance, and was alſo commiſlary-general of the artillery to 
king Charles I. at the battle of Edgehill. The next piece which 
our author produced, was a poem in honour of king Henry VII. 
and that important battle which gained him the crown of England : 
it was publiſhed in 1638, under the title of The Hiſtorie of that 
wile and fortunate prince Henrie, of that name the ſeventh, king of 
England ; with that famed battle fought between the ſaid king 
Henry and Richard III. named Crook-back, upon Redmore near 
Boſworth,” There are ſeveral poetical eulogiums prefixed to this 

iece, amongſt which is one by Edward Sherburne, his pupil. 
Beſides theſe three poems, there are in print ſome little copies of 
commendatory verſes aſcribed to him, and prefixed to the works of 
other writers, particularly before the earlieſt editions of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's plays. In 1639, he publiſhed the Hiſtory of Eu- 
rialus and Lucretia: this was a tranſlation : the ſtory is to be found 
_— the Latin epiſtles of Aneas Sylvius. He died the year 
alter. | | 


ALFRED the GREAT. See ALFRED. 

ALGAROTI (CounT), a celebrated Italian, was born at Pa- 
dua. Led by curioſity, as well as a delire of improvement, he 
travelled early into foreign countries; and was very young when he 
arrived in France in 1736. Here he compoſed his“ Newtonian 
Philoſophy for the Ladies,” as Fontenelle had done his Carteſian 
Aſtronomy, in the work entitled, The Plurality of Worlds.” 
He fell under the notice of the king.of Pruſſia, who gave him marks 
of the eſteem he had for him. He died at Piſa the 2d of May, 
1764, and ordered his own mauſoleum, with this infcriptian to be 
fixed upon it:“ Hic jacet Algarotus, ſed non omnis.” He-13 al- 
lowed to have been a very great 5 in painting, n 
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and architecture, ' He contributed much to the reformation of the 
Italian opera. N 


- 


ALI BEY, a man who has acted a moſt diſtinguiſhed part againſt 
the Ottoman empire in this century, was born in Natolia in 1728, 
and received.at his birth the name of Joſeph. His father was a 
Greek prieſt, of a diſtinguiſhed family, who educated him with 
great care, deſigning him to ſucceed him: but, at thirteen years 
of age, Joſeph being hunting in a neighbouring foreſt, robbers fell 
on his company, and carried him off to Grand Cairo : here he was 
ſold to Ibrahim, a lieutenant of the janiſaries, who had him cir- 
cumciſed, clothed him in the dreſs of the Mamalukes, and called 
him Ali: he gave hun maſters in the Turkiſh and Arabic languages, 
and in horſemanſhip ; and, by kind treatment, made him by de- 
grees ſatisfied with his new ſtation. In a courſe of years, he ſuc- 


ceeded in theſe languages, ſhewed wonder{ul dexterity in the uſe 
of his arms, and became ſo dear to his maſter, that he raiſed him 


rapidly in his houſehold, and created him a cachef, or governor, at the 
age of twenty-two. 5 | : 

In this ſtation, he manifeſted his equity and good adminiſtration 
of juſtice, improved the diſcipline of the Mamalukes, and laid the 
foundation of his future greatneſs. Here he gained the favour of 
the pacha Rahiph, who, diſcovering his merit, became his protector. 
He remained ſeveral years in this ſtation, until his patron Ibrahim 


was elected emir al hagi, or prince of the caravan, who took him 


with him to eſcort the pilgrims :- in their march they were attacked 


by the Arabs; Ali fell upon them at the head of the Mamalukes, 
repulſed the enemy, and killed a great number on the ſpot. On 
his return, ſeveral tribes being collected, were determined to avenge 


their defeat: the young cachef gave them battle, and obtained a 


ſignal victory. Ibrahim did juſtice to the ſervices of his lieutenant 
in full council, and propoſed to create him a ſangiax. Ibrahim the 
Circaſſian oppoſed it with all his might; but the emir al hagi pre- 
vailed ; Ali was nominated by the divan : the pacha confirmed this 
choice, cloathed him with a caftan, and gave him the firmaun 
of Bey. 


Become now one of the members of the republic, he never for- 


got his obligations to his patron. In 1758, the emir al hagi was 
murdered by the party of Ibrahim the Circaſſian. From this mo- 
ment, Ali meditated vengeance: he concealed his reſentment, and 
employed all the reſources of his mind to arrive at the poſt of ſcheik 
elbalad, the firſt dignity of the republic. In 703, he attained thar 
poſt ; and ſoon after revenged the blood of his patron, by facri- 


ficing Ibrahim the Circaſſian with his own hand. This action 

raiſed him up numerous enemies: the ſangiaks, attached to the 

party of the Circaſſian, conſpired againſt him; he was on the point 

ef dcing murdered, but ſaved himſelf by flight, and repaired to 
oy | 3 


Jeruſalem. 
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feruſalem. Having gained the eſteem of the governor of that city, 
he thought himſelf in ſafety ; but his enemies fearing him even in 
exile, wrote to the Porte to demand his death; and orders were 
immediately ſent to the governor to ſtrike off kis head. Fortunately, 


Rahiph, his old friend, was one of the divan, and gave him notice 


to fly from Jeruſalem: Ali therefore anticipated the arrival of the 


capigi bachi, and took refuge with ſcheik Daker, prince of St. 
John of Acre. „ 

This reſpectable old man received him with open arms: he was 
not long in diſcovering the merit of his new gueſt, and from that 
moment loaded him with careſſes; he exhorted him to bear adver- 
ſity with courage, flattered his hopes, ſoothed his ſorrows, and 
made him taſte of pleaſures even in his diſgrace. Ali Bey might 
have paſſed his days happily with ſcheik Daker; but ambition would 


not permit him to remain inactive; he carried on a fecret correſ- 


pondence with ſome of the ſangiaks attached to his intereft. The 


der his power durable: not content with increaſing his Mamalukes 


prince of Acre, on his part, wrote to his friends at Grand Cairo, 
and urged them to haſten the recal of the ſcheik elbalad. While 
this was going on, Rahiph, now grand vizier, procured him to be 
invited to return to Grand Cairo, and reſume his dignity : he ſet 


off immediately, and was received with the acclamations of the 


people. On all ſides the ſtorm was gathering around him: all 
thoſe who were offended at the murder of Ibrahim the Circaſſian 
were conſtantly laying ſnares for him; they only waited a favour- 


able opportunity; the death of Rahiph, which happened in 1763, 
fyrniſhsd them with it; they threw off the maſk, and declared open- 
ly againſt him. He eſcapcd into Arabia Felix, vilited the coaſts of 
the Red Sea, and once more took retuge with the ſcheik of Acre, 
who received him with the ſame tenderneſs. Whilſt he was there, 
the ſangiaks of the party of the Curcallian perſecuted thoſe who 
were devoted to the intereſts of Ali. This imprudence opened the 
eyes of the majority; they perceived that they were the dupes of a 
tew ambitious men; and, to ſtrengthen their party, they recalled 
the ſcheik elbalad, and promiſed to ſupport him with all their 
ower; he fet off immediately, On his return to Grand Cairo, 
in 1766, Ali held a council; he repreſented to them that modera- 
tion had only excited the friends of Ibrahim to revenge ; that no- 
thing but flight would have ſaved him from their plots ; and that, 
to ſecure the common fſifety, theſe turbulent ſpirits muſt be ſacri- 
ficed. The whole atlembly applauded this reſolution ; and, the 
next day, they took off the heads of four of them. This execu- 
tion inſured the tranquillity of Ali; he faw himſelf at the head of 
the government; and, in the ſpace of fix years, raiſed ſixteen of 
his Mamalukes to the dignity of beys, and one of them to that of 
aga of the janiſaries. T 2 
Supreme chief of the republic, he adopted every meaſure to ren- 


to 
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to ſix thouſand, he took into pay ſix thouſand Mograbi; he cauſed 
his troops to obſerve the moſt rigid diſcipline, and, by continual ex- 
erciſe, made them good ſoldiers. He attached the young men of 
his houſhold to him, by the paternal attention he paid to their 
education, and above all by beſtowing favours and rewards on thoſe 
who were the moſt worthy. His party became ſo powerful, that 
ſuch of his colleagues as were not his friends dreaded his power, 
nor dared to thwart his projects. Believing his authority eſtabliſhed 
on a ſolid baſis, he turned his attention to the welfare of his peo- 
. the Arabs, diſperſed over the deſarts, and on the frontiers of 

gypt, committed ravages not to be ſuppreſſed by a fluctuating go- 
vernment: he declared war, and ſent ink them bodies of cavalry, 
which beat them every where, and drove them back into the depth 
of their ſolitudes. Egypt began to reſpire, and agriculture, encou- 
Taped, flouriſhed once more in that rich country. Having rendered 
the chief of each village reſponſible for the crimes of the inhabi- 
tants, he puniſhed them until the authors of the offence were deli- 
vered into the hands of juſtice. In this manner, the principal ci- 
tizens looked after the public ſafety ; and, for the firſt time ſince the 
commencement of the Turkiſh empire, the traveller and merchant 
could paſs through the whole extent of the kingdom without the 
apprehenſion of an inſult. ” 
In 1768, the Ruſſians declared war againſt the Porte; the ſchiek 

1 ſent twelve thouſand men to ſerve in the Turkiſh army. Even this 

* circumſtance of duty was made uſe of to his diſadvantage; and it 

f 4 | was repreſented at Conſtantinople, that theſe troops were deſigned 

_ to ſerve in the Ruſſian army : the calumny was credited, and a ca- 

14 pigi, with four attendants, bac to take off his head. Alt had intelli- 

= gence by his friends, and diſpatched a confident, with twelve Ma- 

malukes, who ſeized the capigi and his attendants, took from them 
their order, and put them to death. The whole will ſhew us by 
how precarious a tenure life is held in the Ottoman empire. The 

ſcheik, poſſeſſed of this order, aſſembled the chiets, and laid before d; 


them the deſpotiſm of the Ottoman court. This had the delired 
BY effect; ſixteen of the Beys exclaimed; that war ought to be declared 
1 againſt the Grand Signior. The Turkiſh pacha was ordered to 
10 quit Egypt; and the ſcheik ſecured the aſſiſtance of the prince of 
- , 
Ali levied two armies; of one he gave the command to his 
brother Abou Dahab, to attack Arabia Fclix, and the interior pro- 
vinces; the other, to Iſmael, to attack the maritime towns; he 
alſo equipped a good fleet for the Red Sea. Mean time, he re- 
mained at home, attentive to the internal police of the kingdom. 
He reformed the cuſtom-houſe, granted immunities to the European 
merchants, encouraged commerce, protected the caravans, and the 
inland merchants, He was not long betore he reaped the fruits of 
| | | | his 
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his wiſe adminiſtration; Egypt was relieved, the public ſafety eſta- 
bliſhed, and agriculture encourged. 

In Auguſt, 1772, Ali took Jaffa and Rama. Theſe ſucceſſes in- 
ſpired him with the hope of returning to Cairo. The chiefs of the 
janiſaries in that capital alſo invited him to do fo. Therefore col- 
jecting the garriſons of the conquered towns, he began his march 
with 2250 Mamalukes, 3400 Mograbi, and 650 horſe. „ 

Abou Dahab met him with 12,00 men, and was defeated. 
Abou, by inſtilling into the minds of the Mahomedans, that Ali 
deſigned to aboliſh their religion, and introduce Chriſtianity, pro- 
cured an army of 20,000 men. The janiſaries, however, refuſed to 
join him. | ; | 
: Ali was unprepared for this event, he abandoned himſelf to deſ- 
pair, and fell dangerouſly ill. His friends adviſed him to retire to 
St. John of Acre, but he declared he would ſooner periſh than re- 
treat an inch. 

On the 13th of April, 1773, the armies met, Both parties 
charged with fury, and notwithſtanding the inferiority of Ali's 
troops, they had at firſt the advantage; but the Mograbi, corrupted 
by the promiſes of Abou Dahab, deſerted, and the fortune of the 
day was changed. Moſt of Ali's friends fell round him; the ſurvi- 
vors preſſed him to retire, but he replied, that his hour was come, 
The Mamalukes bravely periſhed with their arms in their hands. 
Ali ſlew two ſoldiers who attempted to ſeize him; and the lieu- 
tenant of Abou Dahab advancing, Ali, though wounded with two 
balls, ſhot him with a, piſtol. He fought like a lion; but being 
beat down by the back ſtroke of a ſabre, was ſeized and carried to 
the tent of the conqueror, where he died of his wounds eight days 
after, at the age of 45. 

ALLAM (ANDREW), a writer of the ſeventeenth century, ſon of 
Andrew Allam, a perſon of mean rank, and born at Garſingdon, 
near Oxford, in April, 1653, and had his education in grammar, at 
a private ſchool at Denton, near his native place. He was entered 
a bachelor of St. Edmund's hall, in Eaſter term, 1671. After he 
had taken his degree in arts, he became a tutor, moderator, lecturer 
in the chapel, and at length, vice-principal of the houſe. In 1680, 
about Whitſuntide, he entered into holy orders. He died of the 
{mall-pox the 17th of June, 1685. | 
His works now extant are, 1. A learned Preface and Epiſtle to 
the Reader, prefixed to the Epiſtle Congratulatory of Lyſimachus 
Nicanor, &c. to the Covenanters of Scotland. Oxon, 1684. 2. An 
Epiſtle, containing an Account of Dr. Coſens's Life, prefixed to the 
Doctor's book entitled, ** Eccleſiæ Anglicanz Politica.” Oxon. 
1684. 3. A Preliminary Epiſtle, with a Review and Correction of 
the book entitled, Some plain Diſcourſes on the Lord's Supper,” 
written by Dr, George Griffith, biſhop of St. Aſaph. Oxon, 1684. 
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4. Additions and Corrections to a book entitled,“ Angliæ Notitia, 
or the preſent State of England.“ 5. Additions to Helvicus's Hiſ- 
torical and Chronological Theatre. 6. The Life of Iſocrates, 
printed in the Engliſh edition of Plutarch. He likewiſe aſſiſted 
Mr. Wood in compiling his Athenæ Oxonienſes ; and laid the 
foundation of a work entitled“ Notitiæ Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ.“ But 
death prevented his completing it. 


ALLATIUS (Lxo), keeper of the Vatican library, and a ce- 
lebrated writer of the ſeventeenth century, was born in the Iſle of 
Scio, 1537. At nine years of age he was removed from his native 
country to Calabria; ſome time after ſent to Rome, and admitted 
into the Greek college, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
polite learning, philoſophy, and divinity. From thence he went 
to Naples, and was choſen great vicar to Bernard Juſtiniani, biſhop 
of Anglona. From Naples he returned to his own country, but 
went ſoon from thence to Rome, where he ſtudied phyſic under 
Juljus Cæſar Lagalla, and took a degree in that profeſſion. He 
afterwards made the belles lettres his object, and taught in the 
Greek college at Rome, Pope Gregory XV. ſent him to Ger- 
many in 1622, in order to get the elector Palatine's library removed 
to Rome; but by the death of Gregory, he loſt the reward he might 
have expected for his trouble in that affair. He lived ſome time 
after with cardinal Bichi, and then with cardinal Francis Barberini ; 
and was at laſt, by pope Alexander VII. appointed keeper of the 
Vatican library. Allatius was of great fervice to the gentlemen of 
Fort Royal in the controverſy they had with Mr. Claude, touching 
the belief of the Greeks in regard to the Euchariſt: Mr. Claude often 
calls him Mr. Arnaud's great author, and has given him but an in- 
different character. No Latin ever ſhewed himſelf more incenſed 
againſt the Greek ſchiſmatics then Allatius, or more devoted to the 
iee Of Rome. He never engaged in matrimony, nor was he ever 
in orders; and pope Alexander having aſked him one day, why he 
cid not enter into orders? © Becaule,” anſwered he, © I would be 
rte to marry,” „But if fo,” replied the pope, © why don't you 
marry?” © PBecauie I would be at liberty,” anſwered Allatius, 


to take orders.“ If we chuſe to believe John Patricius, Allatius 


bad a very extraordinary pen, with which, and no other, he wrote 
Greek for forty years; and we need not be ſurprized, that when 
he loft it, he was fo grieved, that he could ſcarce forbear crying. 


He publiſhed feveral manuſcripts, ſeveral tranſlations of Greek 


authors, and ſeveral pieces of his own compoling. In his compo- 


_ tons he is thought to ſhew more erudition than judgment: he 
wed alto to make frequent digreſſions from one ſubject to another. 


Mr. de Sallo has cenſt:red him upon this account. Allatius died 
at Rome in 1609, aged 82. He wrote ſeveral Greek poems, one 
pon the birth of Lewis XIV. in which he introduces Greece 
| peaking. 
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ſpeaking, He alſo publiſhed the following books: 1. Catena SS. 
ee in Jeremiam. 2. Euſtathius Antiochenus in hexameron, 
et de engaltrimytho. _ 3. Monumentum Adulitanum Ptolomai III. 
4. Contutatio fabulæ de Joana papiſſa. 5. Libanii orationes. 
6. Apes Urbanz. 7. De Pſellis. 8. De Georgits. 9. De Si- 
mconibus. 10. Procli Diadochi paraphraſis in Ptolemæi lib. iv. 
11. Socratis, Antiſthenis, &c. epiſtolæ. 12. Salluſtii philoſophi 
opuſculurn, de diis et mundo. 13. De patria Homeri, 14. Philo 
Byzantin. de ſeptem orbis ſpectaculis. 15. Excerpta varia Græco- 
rum ſophiſtarum et rhetorum. 16. De libris eccleliaſt. Gæcorum. 
17. De menſura temporum antiquorum. 18. De Eccleſiæ occi- 
dentalis atque orientalis perpetua conſenſione. 19. Orthodoxæ 
Græciæ ſcriptorum, 2 vol. 20. Symmiction. 21. Vindiciæ ſynodi 
Epheſinæ. 22. Nili opera. 23. Appendix ad opera S. Anſelmi. 
24. Concordia nationum chriſtianarum Aſiæ, Africæ, et Europæ, 
in fide catholica. 25. De octava ſynodo Photii. 26. De inter- 
{titiis Græcorum ad ordines. 27. De templis Græcorum. 
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ALLEGRI (ANTONIO), See CORREGIO. 
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ALLEIN (RicHARD) the ſonof a clergyman of the ſame name, 
rector of Ditchet, Somerſetſhire, for fifty years: his fon Richard 
was born-at that place in 1611: the firſt part of his education under 
his father, fitted him for the univerſity in 1627. That year he en- 
tered a commoner of St. Alban's hall, in Oxtord, where he took the 
degrec of bachelor of arts. Thence he removed to New Inn, where 
he took his maſter's degree, and entering into holy orders, became 
an afliſtant to his father, The old gentleman being inclined to pu- 
ritaniſin, the ſon fell into the ſame opinions, and being a man of 
great zeal and learning, he was ſoon conſidered as a man fit to be 

tollowed. In March, 1641, he ſucceeded to the living of Bat- 
comb, in Dorſetſhire, the duty of which he performed with much 
induſtry and fidelity ; and being a zealous covenanter, had ſome 
diſturban es with the king's forces in thoſe parts. He was, how- 
cyer, a gi at enemy to that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit which prevailed in this 
country, vn the ruin of the epiſcopal church. On the Reſtoration 
Mr. Allein ſhewed a diſpoſition to yield obedience to the govern- 
ment, but could not come up to the terms of conformity, which 
occaltoned his being ejected from his living, after he had held it up- 
wards of twenty years, His writings, which were moſtly {mall 
tracts on religious ſubjects, were . eſteemed and often printed. 

Although a non-conformilt, he was not tinctured either with ſpleen 
to the church, or difloyalty to his prince; on the contrary he lived 
in a fair correſpondence with the clergy of his neighbourhood, and 
the gentry paid him great reſpect, although of oppoſite ſentiments. 


6 * ALLEIN 
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ALLEIN (Jose), was the fon of Mr. Tobias Allein, and 
born at the Devizes, in Weltſhire, 1623. He diſcovered an ex- 
traordinary tincture of religion, even in his childhood; at eleven 
years ef age he was much addicted to private prayer; and on the 
death of his brother Edward, who was a worthy miniſter of the 
goſpel, he intreated his father that he might be educated for that 
Profeſſion. In four years he acquired a competent knowledge of 
Greck and Latin, and was declared by his maſter fit for the 
univerſity. He was, however, kept ſome time longer at home, 
where he was inſtructed in logic, and at ſixteen was ſent to Lincoln 
college, Oxford, In 1651 he was removed to Corpus Chriſti col- 

lege, a Wiltſhire ſcholarſhip being there vacant. While at col- 
lege he was remarkably affidumus in his ſtudies, grave in his temper, 

but chearfully ready to aſſiſt others. In July, 1653, he was admit- 
ted bachelor of arts, and became a tutor. In this arduous employ- 
ment he behaved himſelf with equal {kill and diligence; ſeveral of 
his pupils became very eminent non-conforming miniſters, and not 
a fewattained to good preferment in the eſtabliſhed church. In 1555, 
he became aſſiſtant in the miniſtry to Mr. G. Newton, of "Taunton, ' 
in Somerſetſhire, where he married the ſame year. He was de- 
prived in 1662, for non-conformity. He preached, however, pri- 
vately. His zeal and induſtry in this courſe, brought him at length 
into trouble; ſo that on the 26th day of May, 1663, he was com- 
mitted to Ivelcheſter goal, and was with ſeven minifters, and fifty 
uakers, confined in one room, where they ſuffered great hard- 
ſhips : however, they ſtill continued to preach till the aflrzes. Theſe 
were held before Mr. Juſtice Forſter, and at them, he was indited 
for preaching on the 17th of May preceding ; of which indite- 
ment he was found guilty, and fentenced to pay a hundred marks, 
and to remain in priſon till his fine was paid. He continued in pri- 
fon a year, which, broke his conſtitution. However, when he was 
at liberty, he applied himſelf to his miniſtry as carneſtly as ever, 
which brought him a grievous ſickneſs. Aiter ſume time he went 
to Dorcheſter, where he grew better; but applying himſelf*again to 
preaching, catechiſing, and other duties, his diſtemper returned 
with ſuch violence, that he loſt the uſe of his limbs. His death was 
then daily expected; but by degrees he grew fomewhat better, and 
at length went to Bath, where his health altered fo much, that his 
friends were in hopes he would have held out ſeveral years; but 
growing ſuddenly worſe again, he finiſhed his life there, in the 
month of November, 1668, being ſomewhat above 35 years old. 

14 | He was a man of great learning, and greater charity; zealous in 

Lf 1 his own way of worthipping God, but not in the leaſt bitter towards 

1:1 any Chriſtians who worſhipped in another manner. | 
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1 ALLEN (Jon), archbiſhop of Dublin, in the reign of Henry 
ll 1 | VIII. was educated in the univerſity of Oxford; from whence re- 
| 
[ 


moving to Cambridge, he took the degree of bachelor of laws. Dr. 
| | Warcham, 


ALLEN famous Mathemalician. 1585 
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Wareham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſent him to the pope, about 
certain matters relating to the church. He continued at Rome 
vine years, and was created doctor of laws, either there or in ſome 
other univerſity of Italy. After his return he was appointed chap- 
Jain to Cardinal Wolſey, and was commitlary and judge of his 
court as legate a latere; in the exerciſe of which office he was ſuſ- 
pected of great diſhoneſty, and even perjury. He afliited the cardinal 
in viſiting, and afterwards ſuppreſſing, forty of the ſmaller mona- 
ſeries, for the erection of his colleges at Oxford and Ipſwich; The 
cardinal procured him the living of Dalby, in Leiceſterſhire, al- 
though it belonged to the maſters and brethren of Burton-Lazars. 
He was incorporated doctor of laws in the univerſity of Oxford; 
and on the 13th of March, 1528, was conſecrated archbiſhop of 
Dublin, in the room of Ilugh Inge, deceaſed. About the ſame 
time he was made chancellor of Ireland. He wrote ſome few 
pieces relating to the church. His death, in July, 1534, was very 
tiagical. For being taken in a time of rebellion by the eldeſt ſon of 
the ear] of Kildare, he was moſt cruelly murdered, being brained 
like an ox, in the 58th year of his age. | 
ALLEN {THoOmas), a famous mathematician, born at Uttox- 
eter, in Staffordihire, 1542, was admitted ſcholar of Trinity cole 
lege, Oxford, in 1561; and, in 1567, took his degree of maſter 
ol arts. In 1570, he quitted his college and fellowſhip, and re- 
tired to Glouceſter hall, where he tndied very cloſely, and became 
famous for his knowledge in antiquity, philoſophy, and mathema- 
tics. Having received an invitation from Henry earl of Northum- 
berland, a great friend and patron of the mathematicians, he ſpent 
ſome time at the earl's houſe, where he became acquainted with thoſe 
celebrated mathematicians, Thomas Harriot, John Dee, Walter 
Warner, and Nathaniel Torporley. Robert carl of Leiceſter had: 
a particular eſteem for Mr. Allen, and would have conferred a bi- 
ſhopric upon him, but his love of ſolitude and retirement made him 
decline the offer. His great ſkill in the mathematics made the 1g- 
norant and vulgar look upon him as a magician or conjuror: the 
author of a book, entitled © Leiceſter's Commonwealth,” has ac- 
cordingly accuſed him with uſing the art of figuring, to bring about 
tae earl of Leiceſter's ſchemes, and endeavouring, by the black art, 
to bring about a match betwixt him and Queen Elizabeth. But 
waving the abſurdity of the charge, it is certain the earl placed ſuch 
confidence in Allen, that nothing material in the ſtate was tranſ- 
acted without his knowledge; and the earl had conſtant informa- 
tion, by letter from Allen, of what paſſed in the univerſity. Allen 
was very curious and indefatigable in collecting ſcattered manu- 
ſeripts relating to hiſtory, antiquity, aſtronomy, philoſophy, and 
mathematics: which collections have been quoted by ſeveral learned 
autllors, &, aud mentioned to have b-en in the Bibliotheca Alle- 
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niana. He publiſhed in Latin the ſecond and third books of Pto- 
lemy, “ Concerning the Judgment of the ſtars, or, as it is com- 


monly called, of the quadripartite conſtruction, with an expoſition, 
He wrote alſo notes on many of Lilly's books, and ſome on John 
Bale's work * De ſcriptoribus Maj. Britanniæ.“ Having lived to 


a great age, he died at (ldgeſter hall in 1632. 


ALLESTRY, or ALLESTREE (RICHARD), an eminent Engliſh 
divine, born in March 1619, at Uppington, near the Wreken, in 
Shropſhire. He was at firſt educated at a free-ſchool in that neigh- 
bourhood, and afterwards removed to one at Coventry, taught by 

hilemon Holland. In 1636, he was ſent to Oxford, and entered 
„ commoner in Chriſt-church, under the tuition of Mr. Richard 
Buſby, afterwards maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool. Six months after 


his ſettlement in the univerſity, Dr. Fall, dean of Chriſt-church, 


having obſerved the parts and induſtry of young Alleſtry, made him 
a ſtudent of that college, where he applied himſelf to his books 
with great aſſiduity and ſucceſs. When he had taken the degree 
of bachelor of arts, he was choſen moderator in philoſophy, in 
which office he continued till the diſturbances of the kingdom in— 


. terrupted the ſtudies and repoſe of the univerſity. In 1641, Mr. 
Alleitry, —_— other of the Oxford ftudents, took arms for the 


king, under fir John Biron, and continued therein till that gentleman 
withdrew from Oxford, when he returned to his ſtudies. Soon 
after, a party of the parliament forces having entered Oxford and 
plundered the colleges, Mr. Alleſtry narrowly eſcaped being ſe- 


verely . handled by them. In October. following, he took arms 
again, and was at the battle fought betwixt the king and the par- 


liament's forces under the command of the earl of Eſſex, upon 
Keinton field in Warwickſhire ; after which, underſtanding that 


the king defigned immediately to march to Oxford, and take up his 


reſidence at the deanery of Chriſt-church, he haſtened thither to make 
preparations for his majeſty's reception, but in his way was taken 
Priſoner by a party of horſe from Boughton-houſe, which was gar- 
ri ſoned by Lord Say for the parliament: his confinement, however, 


Was but ſhort, for the garriſon ſurrendered to the king. And now 


Mr. Alleſtry ſettled again to his ſtudies, and the ſpring following 
took his degree of maſter of arts. The fame year he was in ex- 
treme danger of his life by a peſtilential diſtemper, Which raged in 
the garriſon at Oxford. As ſoon as he recovered, he entered again 
into his majeſty's ſervice, and carried a muſquet in a regiment 
forined out of the Oxford ſcholars. Nor did he in the mean time 
r elect his fludięs, 4 but frequently (as the author of the preface to 
Dr, Allcſtry's Sermons. expreſſes it) held the muſquet in one 


hand and the book in the other, and made the watchfulneſs of a 
* joidter the Jucubrations of a ſtudent.” Tn this ſervice he continued 


tl} the end of the war: then went into holy orders, and was choſen 
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cenſor of his college. He had a conſiderable ſhare in that teſt of 
\loyalty, which the univerſity of Oxford gave in their decree and 
judgment againſt the folemn league and covenant, In 1048, the 
parliament lent viſitors to Oxtord, to demand the ſubmiſſion of that 
body to their authority : thoſe who refuſtd to comply were imme—- 
diatcly proſcribed ; which was done by writing their names on a 
paper, and affixing it on the door of St. Mary's church, ſignifying 
that ſuch perſons were, by the authority of the viſitors, baniſhed the 
univerſity, and required to depart the precincts thereof within three 
days, upon pain of being taken for ſpies of war, and proceeded 
againſt as ſuch. Mr. Alleſtry, amongſt many others, was accord- 
ingly expelled the univerſity. He now retired into Shropſhire, and 
was entertained as chaplain to the honourable Francis Newport, 
eſq. and upon the death of Richard, Lord Newport, that gentle- 
man's father, in France, whither he had fled to avoid the violence 
of the prevailing party, was ſent over to France, to take care of 
that nobleman's effects. Having diſpatched this affair with ſucceſs, 
he returned to his employment, in which he continued till the de- 
feat of king Charles II. at Worceſter. At this time the royaliſts 
wanting an intelligent and faithful perſon to fend over to his ma- 
jelty, Mr. Alleſtry was ſolicited to undertake the journey, which he 
accordingly did; and having attended the king at Roan,” and re- 
ceived his diſpatches, returned to England, In 1659, he went over 
again to his majeſty in Flanders; but upon his return was ſeized at 
Dover by a party of ſoldiers ; he had the addreſs, however, to ſecure 
his letters, by conveying them to à faithful hand. The ſoldiers 
guarded him to London, where he was examined by a committee of 
the council of ſafety, and fent priſoner to Lambeth-houte, where 
he contracted a dangerous ſickneſs. After {1x or eight weeks con- 
finement, he was ſet at liberty: and this enlargement was perhaps 
owing to the proſpect of an approaching revolution; for ſome off 
the heads of the republican party, feeing a tendency towards his 
majeſty's reſtoration, were willing by kindnefies to recommend them- 
ſelves to the royal party, in calc things ſhould take that turn. 
Soon aſter the reſtoration, Mr. Alleſtry was made a canon of 
Chriit-church : at the fame time he undertook one of the lecture- 
ſhips of the city of Oxford, but never received any part of the ſalary, 
for he ordered it to be diſtributed amongſt the poor. In October 
166, he took the degree of doctor of divinify, and was appointed 
one of the king's chaplains in ordinary, and ſoon after regius pro- 
feſſor of divinity. In 1665, he was made provoſt of Eton college. 
In 1679, finding his health and fight much impaired, he reſigned 
his proteſſorſhip of divinity to Dr. Jane. And now the decay of his 
conſtitution terminating in a droply, he removed to London, to have 
the advice of phyſicians ; but medicines proving ineffectual, he died 
in January 1680, and was buried in Eton chapel. 
There are extant forty ſermons of Dr. Alleſtry's, whereof the 
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gteateſt part were preached before the king, upon ſolemn occaſions. 
Mr. Wood likewiſe mentions a ſmall tract written by him, enti- 
tleri, © The Privileges of the Univerſity of Oxford in point of 
viiitation,” | | 


ALLESTRY (Jacos), an Engliſh poet of the laſt century. He 
was the ſon of James Alleſtry, a bookſeller of London, who was 
ruined by the great fire in 1666. Jacob was educated at Weſtmin- 
ſter ſchool, and entered at Chriſt-church, Oxford, in the act-term 
1671, at the age of 18, and was elected ſtudent in 1672. He took 
the degree in arts; was mulic-reader in 1679, and terra filius in 
1681; both which offices he executed with great applauſe, being 
eſteemed a good philologiſt and poet. He had a chief hand in the 
verſes and paſtorals ſpoken in the theatre at Oxford, May 21, 1681, 
by Mr. William Savile, ſecond ſon of the marquis of Halifax, and 
George Cholmondelcy, ſecond fon of Robert viſcount Kells (both 
of Chnſt-church) before James, duke of Vork, his ducheſs, and th 
lady Anne; which verſes and paſtorals were afterwards printed in 


the © Examen Poeticum.” He died October 15, 1686. 
8 . 


4 ALLEY (W1rLl1am), bithop of Exeter, in the reign of queen 


Elizabeth, was a native of Wycomb, in Buckinghamſhire, After 
being taught the languages at Eton, he was removed to King's col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took the degree of bachelor of arts. He 
ftudied at Oxbrd, ſome time afterwards married, was preſented. to 
2 living, and became a zealous reformer. On Queen Mary's ac- 
ceſſion he left his cure, and retired into the north ot England, where 
he maintained himſelf by keeping a fchool and practiſing phyſic. 

On Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, he happily ſaw a more pleaſant 
proſpect ; he went to London, and was appointed to read the divi- 
nity lecture at St. Paul's, in which he acquired great reputation; 
and in July, 1560, was conſecrated biſhop of Exeter. He was not 
created doctor of divinity until November, 1561. He died April 
15, 1550, and was buried at Exeter. He wrote, 1. The Poor Man's 
Library, 2 vol. folio. Theſe volumes Xontain his twelve lectures 
at St. Paul's, on the firſt epiſtle of St. Peter. 2. A Hebrew Gram- 
mar, but it is uncertain whether it was ever publiſned. He tran- 
ſlated the Pentateuch in the verſion of the Bible undertaken by 


command of Queen Elizabeth. _ | 


ALLEYN (EpwaR p), a celebrated Engliſh player in the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James, and tounder of the college at 
Dulwich in Surry, was born in London, in the pariſh of St. Bo- 
tolph, Sept. 1. 1566, as appears from a memorandum of his own 
writing. Dr. Fuller ſays that he was bred a ſtage-player ; and that 
his father would have given him a liberal education, but that he was 
averie to a jc:ipus courſe of life. He was, however, a youth of an 
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excellent capacity, a cheatful temper, a tenacious memory, a ſweet 
_ elocution, and in his perſon of a ſtately port and aſpect; all which 
advantages might well induce a young man to ag the theatrical 
profeſſion. By ſeveral authorities we find he muſt have been on the 
Rage ſome time before 1592; for at this time he was in high favour 
with the town, and greatly applauded by the beſt judges, particu- 
larly by Pen Jonſon. 

It may appear ſurprizing, how one of Mr. Wlleyn's profeſſion 
ſhould be enabled to erect ſuch an edifice as Dulwich college, and 
liberally endow it for the maintenance of ſo many perſons. Bur it 

muſt be obſerved that he had ſome paternal fortune, which, though 
ſmall, might lay a foundation for his future atfluence ; and, it is to 
be preſumed that the profits he received from acting, to one of 
his provident and managing diſpolition, and one who by his excel- 
jence in playing drew after him ſuch crowds of ſpectators, mult 
have conſiderably improved his fortune; beſides, he was not only 
an actor, but maſter of a playhouſe, built at his own expence, by 
which he is ſaid to have amaſſed conſiderable wealth. He was allo 
keeper of the king's wild beaſts, or maſter of the royal bear-garden, 
which was frequented by vaſt crowds of ſpectators ; and the profits 
ariſing from theſe ſports are ſaid to have amounted to five hundred 
pounds per annum. He was thrice married ; and the portions of his 
two firſt wives, they leaving him no 1c to inherit, might probably 
contribute to this bene faction. Such kind of donations have been 
frequently thought to proceed more from vanity and oitentation than 
real piety ; but this of Mr. Alleyn has been afcribed to a very fin- 
ular cauſe, for the devil has bcen ſaid to be the hzit promoter of it. 

r. Aubrey mentions a tradition, “ that Mr. Alleyn playing a 
demon with fix others, in one of Shakeſpear's plays, was, in the 
midſt of the play, ſurprized by an apparition of the devil; which 
fo worked on his fancy, that he made a vow, which he performed 
by building Dulwich college.” He began the foundation of this 
college, under the direction of Inigo Jones, in 1614; and the 
buildings; gardens, &c. were finiſhed in 1617, in which he is ſaid 
to have expended about 10,000], After the college was built, he 
met with ſome tificully in obtaining a charter for ſcttling his- lands 

in mortinain ; for he propoſed to endow it wich 8coo!. per annum, 
for the maintenance of one maſter, one warden, and four fellaws, 
three whereof were to. be clergymen, and the fourth a ſkilful or- 
ganiſt ; alſo fix poor men, and as many women, beſides twelve 
poor boys, to be educated till the age of fourtecn-or ſixteen, and 
then put out to ſome trade or calling. The obſtruction he met with, 
aroſe from the lord chancellor Bacon, who withed king James ta 
ſettle part of thoſe lands for the ſupport of two academical lectures; 
and he wrote a letter to the marquis of Buckingham, dated Augult 
18, 1618, intreating him to uſe his intereſt with his majeity far 
chat purpoſe, Mr. Alleyn's ſolicitation was however at lalt _ 
| | Þ!! 
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ꝗgteateſt part were preached before the king, upon ſolemn occaſions. . 
Mr. Wood likewiſe mentions a ſmall tract written by him, enti- 
tletl, “ The Privileges of the Univerſity of Oxford in point of 
viſitation.“ 5 


ALLESTRVY(JAcoß), an Engliſh poet of the laſt century. He 
was the ſon of James Alleſtry, a boukſeller of London, who was 
ruined by the great fire in 1666. Jacob was educated at Weſtmin- 
ſter ſchool, and entered at Chriſt-church, Oxford, in the act-term 
1671, at the age of 18, and was elected ſtudent in 1672. He took 
the degree in arts; was muſic- reader in 1679, and terra filius in 
1081; both which offices he executed with great applauſe, being 
eſteemed a good philologiſt and poet, He had a chief hand in the 
verſes and paſtorals ſpoken in the theatre at Oxford, May 21, 1681, 


by Mr. William Savile, ſecond ſon of the marquis of Halifax, and 


George Cholmondeley, ſecond fon of Robert viſcount Kells (both 
of Chriſt-chnrch) before James, duke of York, his ducheſs, and the 
lady Anne; which verſes and paſtorals were afterwards printed in 
the © Examen Poeticum.” He died October 15, 1686. | 

ALLEY (WIILIAM), biſhop of Exeter, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, was a native of Wycomb, in Buckinghamſhire. After 
being taught the languages at Eton, he was removed to King's col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took the degree of bachelor of arts. He 
ſtudied at Oxford, ſome time afterwards married, was preſented. to 
a living, and became a zealous reformer. On Queen Mary's ac- 
ceſſion he left his cure, and retired into the north ot England, where 
he maintained himſelf by keeping a fchool and practiſing phyſic. 
On Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, he happily ſaw a more pleaſant 
proſpect; he went to London, and was appointed to read the divi- 
nity lecture at St. Paul's, in which he acquired great reputation; 
and in July, 1560, was conſecrated biſhop of Exeter. He was not 
created doctor of divinity until November, 1501. He died April 
15, 1550, and was buried at Exeter, He wrote, 1. The Poor Man's 
Library, 2 vol. folio. "Theſe volumes contain his twelve lectures 
at St. Paul's, on the firſt epiſtle of St. Peter. 2. A Hebrew Gram- 
mar, but it is uncertain whether 1t was ever publiſhed. He tran- 


Dated the Pentateuch in the verſion of the Bible undertaken by 


command of Queen Elizabeth. = | 
t — Ea ARG | 
ALLEYN (EDpwaRD), a celebrated Engliſh player in the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James, and founder of the college at 
Dulwich in Surry, was born in London, in the pariſh of St. Bo- 
tolph, Sept. 1, 1566, as appears from a memorandum of his own 


writing. Dr. Fuller ſays that he was bred a ſtage-player ; and that 
bis father would have given him a liberal education, but that he was 


avere to a ſczious courſe of life. He was, however, a youth of an 
excellent 
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excellent capacity, a cheariul temper, a tenacious memory, a ſweet 
elocution, and in his perſon of a ſtately port and aſpect; all which 
advantages might well induce a young man to ke the theatrical 
rofeſſion. By ſeveral authorities we find he muſt have been on the 
tage ſome time before 1592 ; for at this time he was in high favour 
with the town, and preatly applauded by the beft judges, particu- 
larly by Een Jonſon. | | 
It may appear ſurprizing, how one of Mr. Alleyn's profeſſion 
ſhould be enabled to erect ſuch an edrfiice as Dulwich. college, and 
liberally endow it for the maintenance of ſo many perſons. But it 
mult be obſerved that he had ſome paternal fortune, which, though 
ſmall, might lay a foundation for his future atfluence ; and, it is to 
be preſumed that the profits he received from acting, to one of 
his provident and managing diſpolition, and one who by his excel- 
lence in playing drew after him ſuch crowds of ſpectators, mult 
have conſiderably improved his fortune; beſides, he was not only 
an actor, but maſter of a playhouſe, built at his own expence, by 
which he is ſaid to have amaſſed conſiderable wealth. He was allo 
keeper of the king's wild beaſts, or maſter of the royal bear-garden, 
which was frequented by vaſt crowds of ſpectators; and the profits 
ariſing from theſe ſports are faid to have amounted to five hundred 
pounds per annum. He was thrice married; and the portions of his 
two firſt wives, they leaving him no 1fuc to inherit, might probably 


contribute to this benefaction. Such kind of donations have been 


frequently thought to proceed more from vanity and oſtentation than 
real piety ; but His of Mr. Alleyn has been aſcribed to a very fin- 
gular cauſe, for the devil has bcen ſaid to be the fit promoter of it. 

r. Aubrey mentions a tradition, “that Mr. Alleyn playing a 
demon with fix others, in one of Shakeſpear's plays, was, in the 
midſt of the play, ſurprized by an apparition of the devil; which 
ſo worked on his fancy, that he made a vow, which he performed 


by building Dulwich college.” He began the foundation of this 


college, under the direction of Inigo Jones, in 1614; and the 
buildings, gardens, &c. were finiſhed in 1617, in which he is faid 
to have expended about 10,000]. After the college was built, he 
met with ſome difficulty in obtaining a charter for ſctiling his lands 
in mortmain; for he propoſed to endow it wich 8coo!. per annum, 
for the maintenance of one maſter, one warden, and four fellows, 
three whereof were tobe clergymen, and the fourth a ſkilful or- 


ganiſt; alſo ſix poor men, and as many women, beſides twelve 


poor boys, to be educated till the age of fourteen or ſixteen, and 
then put out to ſome trade or calling. The obſtruction he met with, 
aroſe from the lord chancellor Bacon, who wiſhed king James to 
ſettle part of thoſe lands for the ſupport of two academical lectures; 
and he wrote a letter to the marquis of Buckingham, dated Auguſt 
18, 1618, intreating him to uſe his intereſt with his majeſty far 


chat purpoſe, Mr. Alleyn's ſolicitation was however at _ 
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plied with, and he obtained the royal licence, giving him full power 
to lay his foundation, by his majeſty's letters patent, bearing date 
the 21ſt of June, 1619; by virtue whereof he did, in the chapel of 
the ſaid new hoſpital at Dulwich, called“ The College of God's 
Gift,“ on the 13th of September following, publicly read and 

ubliſhed a quadripartite writing in parchment, whereby he created 
and eſtabliſhed the ſaid college; he then ſubſcribed it with his 
name, and fixed his ſeal to ſeveral parts thereof, in preſence of 
ſeveral honourable perſons, and ordered copies of the writings to 
four different pariſhes. He was himſelf the firſt maſter of his 
college, fo that to make uſe of the words of Mr. Hay wood, one 
of his contemporaries, © He was ſo mingled with humility and 
charity, that he became his own penſioner, humbly fubmitting 
himſelf to that proportion of diet *and cloaths which he had be- 
flowed on others.” We have no reaſon to think he ever repented 
of this diſtribution of his ſubſtance, but on the contrary, that- he 
was entirely ſatisfied, as appears from the following memorial in 
his own writing, found amongſt his papers: “May 26, 1620, my 
wife and I acknowledged the tine at the common pleas bar, of all 
our lands to the college: bleſſed be God that he has given us life 
todo it.” His wife died in the year 1623; and about two years 


afterwards he married Conſtance Kinchtoe, who ſurvived him, and 
received remarkable proofs of his affection, if at leaſt we may judge 
of it by his will, wherein he left her capſiderably. He dicd Nov. 25, 
1626, in the 61ſt year of his age, and was buried in the chapel of 
his new college. | | 
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ALLIX (PETER), an eminent proteſtant divine, born in France, 
at Alengon, 1641, where he received à liberal education. He be- 
came mimiter of the reformed church at Rouen, where he pub- 
liſhed many learned and curious pieces, His great reputation in- 
duced the reformed to cal! him from Rouen to Charenton, which 
was the principal church they had in France ; the village lies about 
a league from Paris, at the confluence of the rivers Seine and 
Marne, and to this place the moſt conſiderable perſons in France, of 
the proteſtant religion, conſtantly reſorted. Here he preached many 
excellent ſermons in defence of the proteſtant religion, which were 
afterwards printed in Holland. Upon the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, he found himſelf obliged to quit France: he had prepared 
a moit pathetic diſcourſe, winch he intend to have delivered as a 
farewel to his congregation, which howeper he was obliged to 
omit; but the ſermon was afterwards printed. In 1685, by the 
advice of his friends, he retired into England, where he met with 
a moſt {avourable reception, on account of his extenſive learning, 
and ſingular knowledge in ecclefiaſtical hiſtory. Upon his arrival 
here, he applied very cloſely to the ſtudy of the Engliſh language, 


which he attained to a great degree of perfection, as appeared by 
| 0 boo 
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book he publiſhed in defence of the Chriſtian religion, dedicated to 
king James II. acknowledging his obligations to that prince, and 
his kind behaviour to the diſtreſſed refugees in general. He was 
ſoon complimented with the degree of doctor in divinity, and in 
1690 had the treaſurerſhip of the church of Saliſbury given him. 
He wrote in Engliſh ſeveral treatiſes relating to eccle{va{tical hiſtory, 
which proved very uſeful to the proteſtant cauſe ; and in a ſhort 
time became as famous in England as he had been in France, for 
his .ingenious and folid defences of the reformed religion. He 
died at London, Feb, 21, 1717, in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his age: 
He was the author of © Reflections upon the books of Holy 
Scripture, to eſtabliſh the Trutl: of the Chriſtian Religion,” publiſhed 
at London, 1688, in two vols. 8vo. This was dedicated to King 
James. He alſo publiſhed, in 1690, “ Some Remarks upon the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the antient Churches of Piedmont.” 4to, 


* 
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ALMARUS, ELMARus, ELMERUS, or ELMUERUs, was abbotof 
the monaſtery of St. Auſtin in Canterbury, at the time when /Elfe- 
gus, or as he is commonly called Alphage, the archbiſhop, was bar- 
barouſly murdered by the Danes, in the year 1011. 12 the year 
1022, Almerus became biſhop of: Sherburtf, in Dorſetſhire, which 

| biſhopric was afterwards transferred to Saliſbury. Elmerus, it ſeems, 

did not inclineeither to leave his abbey or to become a biſhop : how= 
ever, he was prevailed upon at laſt to take upon him that dignity, 
and when he had ſo done, he diſcharged it with great conſtancy and 
vigour, till ſuch time as it pleaſed God to render him quite blind. 
Upon this he reſigned his biſhoprie, much more readily than he had 
accepted it, and returning back again to his abbey, lived there in a 
cell in the infirmary, in great innocency and devotion, to his laſt 
hour. There is one thing very remarkable related of him, and it is 
this: One day as the boy who attended him was bringing him his 
dinner, a kite came ſuddenly down, and carried away the victuals in 
it's talons. The boy amazed at fo odd and unexpected an accident, 

firſt told Almerus, and then went back to the kitchen for more 
meat. Almerus reſolved: within himſelf not to eat fleſh, unleſs the 
kite brought back the fleth it had taken, ſuppoſing that this was a 
ſign of it's being unlawful. The boy, who knew nothing of this, 
was ſurpriſed a ſecond time; for, before he got to the kitchen-door, 
the kite ſtooping again, dropped the victuals into his platter; he re- 
turning, reported the thing to Almerus, who giving thanks to God, 
fat down to his dinner without ſcruple. When he came to die, he 
directed that he ſhould be buried, not as a biſhop, but as a monk, 
which was accordingly done. He was interred in the church of the 
monaſtery, before the altar of St. John, and his .memory held in 
great veneration. 5 I ; | TINO 
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F ALMEIDA (Fr axc1s), a Portugueze, and the firſt governor of 
| India, to which place he was difpatched in 1505, by king Emanuel, 
io with the high character of viceroy. His fleet had a bad paſſage out, 

1 and almoſt continual ſtorms off the Cape of Good Hope, without 
being able to make it. At laſt they reached Quiloa, Fhe king of 
that place having given ſome caule to ſuſpect his conduct, Almeida 
reſolved to beliege the city. When it was high water, he landed 
five hundred men, on which the natives fled Fhe Portugueze en- 
tered and plundered it. The plunder was however depoſited in one 
houſe, and ſhared among the ſoldiers ; Almeida taking as his own 
ſhare, only one arrow. Almeida then began to build a fort, and 
offering the. people the protection of the Portugueze, they accepted 
it; and received a king from them, who promiſed to be obedient to 
King Emanuel. 8 | 
. From hence they ſailed to Mombalta, and immediately attacked 
and took that place. The bj was plundered, but moſt of the va- 


luable effects had been carried way. | 
On the arrival of Cugna with a reinforcement from Poxrügal, 
and on receiving intelligence of ſeveral Arabian ſhips richly Iadeu 
being in the port of Panama (about 50 miles off) eſcorted b& a fleet 
of ſhips of war of Calicut, he reſolved to attack them in the har- 
bour. He ſailed for that de with twelve ſhips of war. On 
his paſſage he was informed that the ſhips were not yet afloat, but 
lay in the docks, under cover of a rampart, and a ſtrong garriſon of 
4000 men. Almeida had only 700, and with theſe he reſolved to 
attack the enemy. He attempted to land, and burn the ſhips; and after 
a violent conflict ſucceeded. A ſtrong proof of the ſuperiority of the 
Portugueze at this time in war, for the enemy fought with deſperate 
courage, and many among them had taken an oath to conquer 
or die. Theſe devotees had all their heads ſhaven, and were de- 
ſtroyed tea man. Almeida having made good his landing, ad- 
vanced to the 3 and ſet it on fire. 
While he commanded in India, Albuquerque was making con- 
neſts for his country to the northward ; but as he did not act under 
Almeida's inſtructions, the latter was offended, and even wrote to 
ſome of the enemy's chiefs, that Albuquerque acted without his or- 
ders. However, the exploits of the latter drew the attention of the 
eourt of Portugal, and he was appointed to ſuperſede Almeida in his 
viceroyſhip. When the order for the viceroy's return was brought, 
he was employed in fitting out a fleet to revenge the death of his 
fon. This furniſhed him with an excuſe for not delivering up his 
government; and he ſailed on an expedition to Dabul, landed there, 
defeated the enemy, and made a moſt dreadful flaughter, not ſparing 
even the infants. This victory procured a peace. 8 
Mean while a ſet of men, who had their own advantage in view, 
inane mſi between Almeida and Albuquerque; and the 
former notWwhily ſtill refuſed: to deliver up his government, but _ 
| 8 : ; deged 
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Auaarters with the enemy, adviſed him to return. This he declined, 
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dered Albuquerque to be confined ; but Coutigna, another com- 
mander, arriving from Portugal, reconciled them to each other, and 


Almeida to the ſuzrender of his government. The viceroy imme- 


diately embarked, and ſoon after failed for Portugal. Unfortunately 
ſtopping at a place not far from the Cape of Good Hope, a flight 


quarrel aroſe between the Portugueze and natives, and in an action 


with them, Almeida recerved a wound in his throat with a javelin, 
and died immediately. Thus expired this brave and renowned 


commander by his own imprudence. 


— 1 
ALMEIDA (LawRENCE), fon of the former, and who, had h 


been bleſſed with longer life, would probably have equalled him in 
fame. His firſt, exploit was againſt Caulan, in India, whither he 


was diſpatched by his father to deſtroy all the ſhips in that harbour; 


he executed his orders with ſo much expedition, that he came in 


* 


fight of the town before they were apprized of his arrival, and de- 


ſtroyed twenty-ſeven ſhips. Soon after he was ſent on a craize 
againſt the Maldive iſlands, to intercept all Arabian ſhips. The 
ſtrength of the currents in thoſe ſeas, drove him as far ſouth as * 

E 


 Comorin, and the iſland of Ceylon, and he put into a port in t 


latter. The king hearing of his arrival, and having before heard of 


the fame of the Portugueze in thoſe parts, treated him with great 


reſpect, and entered into a.treaty, by which he.qgreed to pay a year- 
ly tribute to the king of Portugal, on condition of receiving protec- 
tion and defence. The tribute was to be 250,000 pounds weight 
of cinnamon ; and the firſt year's payment was immediately put on 
board. On his return, he was ordered to the Anchidive iſlands; 
when being informed of a large flect fitting out at Calicut, Law- 
rence immediately ſailed to that place, engaged it, and after a fierce 
conflict, gave them a total defeat. He then returned to Cananor, 


where he was received by the king of that place, who was a friend 


of the Portugueze, with great honour; he afterwards continued 
with his father, until he ſailed on the fatal expedition in which he 
lolt his life. He was diſpatched with eight ſhips to annoy the 
Arabians, and at firft was ſucceſsful. He put into the port of 
Chaul, a large and opulent city, adjoining to the kingdom of Cam- 


baya. Here he received advice that the ſultan of Egypt had fitted 


out a conſiderable force, manned with his braveſt ſoldiers. It con- 
ſiſted of five large ſhips, and fix galleys, to which the king of Cam- 
baya joined thirty {loops of war. When they appeared off Chaul, 
the Portugueze concluded they were ups of Albuquerque, and 
made no preparation to engage; the Egyptian admiral entered the 
river, but his allies remained out at ſea. | | 


The next day Lawrence Almeida weighed anchor and attacked 


the admiral's ſhip. In this action Almeida was wounded. His 
othcers, finding they were becalmed, and could not come to cloſe 
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and ſoon received another deſperate wound in the face with a dart, 
The action continued ata diſtance, Almeida not beirig able to get 
nezr his enemy. Other captains were more fortunate, they boarded 
and took two ſhips. The next day, the fleet from ſea came in and 


_ Joined the enemy. The-Portugueze held a council, and were al- 


moſt unanimouſly of opinion, that they ought to put to ſea in the 
night; this they endeavoured to effect; but the enemy purſued and 
came up with the admiral's ſhip, which was in the rear, and fur- 
rounded her. An unfortunate ſhot rendering it impoſſible to ſteer 
her, ſhe ran aground. The Portugueze captains had a ſtrong deſire 
to aſſiſt their admiral, but the violence of the tide prevented them. 
However they ſent a boat to bring Almeida away, but he refuſed to 
quit his fellow ſoldiers in this diſtreſs; hoping alſo that he ſhould 
be able to defend himſelf until the tide returned. The enemy did 


mot dare to board his veſſel, but continued a fierce cannonade at a 


diſtance, which was returned with ſpirit. Almeida at laſt received 
another wound in his thigh, which quite diſabled him; but being 


Placed in achair which was laſhed to the maſt, he {till continued to 


animate his men, until a ſhot in the breaſt killed him. The Por- 
tugueze on board this unfortunate ſhip were now reduced to twenty, 
who ſtill continued to defend themſelves ; but the enemy attempting 
to board her, ſucceeded. Much to their honour, they treated the 
few brave ſurvivors with great humanity. | 


ALMELOVEEN 1 JaxsONIUs AB), a learned 
man, whoſe name ought to be preſerved for the ſervices he hath 
done to good letters, was profeſſor of the Greek language, of hiſ- 
tory, and of phylic, at Harderwick in Holland. He hath written 
notes upon ſome of the Faces, and among the reſt hath 

wen an edition of Celſus. He was the author of ſeveral other 
works, the chief of which are, 1. De vitis Stephanorum. 2. Ono- 
maſticon rerum inventarum. 3. Amcenitates. 4. Faſti Conſu- 
lares, &. He died at Amſterdam in the year 1742. 


ALMS (James), was born at Goſport, in the county of South- 
ampton. In the 14th year of his age he acted as aid de camp to 
Capt. Watſon, of the Dragon, in the engagement of Matthews 
and Leſtock, and received from his commander many marks of ap- 


probation. From the Dragon he went to the Namur, of ſeventy- 


four guns, which ſhip bore a part in the memorable capture of the 
French ſquadron, and their Faſt India convoy, by Lord Anſon, 
May 3, 1747. In October following, in the ſame ſhip, he actom- 
panied Admiral Boſcawen to the Eaſt Indies. This ſhip, with 
three others, was wrecked on the Coromandel coaſt, in April 1749; 
but our young hero, reſcrved by Providence for more brilliant ſer- 
vices, was one out of twenty-three ſaved from the crew of the 
Namur. Immediately after this diſaſter, he was promoted to be 
3 kn OY on | licutenant 
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jieutenant of the Syren, in which ſhiphe came home. In 1754 he 
ſailed again for the Eaſt Indies, as commander of the Hardwicke 
Indiaman, in which he was preſent at the attack of the Geriah, under 
Sir Charles Watſon. But war breaking out between France and Great 
| Britain, in 1758, he accompanied Mr. Ives, who publiſhed the 
hiſtory of the voyage over land, to offer his ſervice in the line of his 
profeſſion. November 20, 1759, he was firſt lieutenant of the 
Mars, in the victory obtained by Sir E. Hawke over Conflans. In 
june 1761, he was promoted to the rank of maſter and commander. 
In February 1762, he ſailed, as acting captain of the Alarm fri- 
gate, to the Weſt Indies, and was at the taking of Martinicp. 
Shortly aſter this, he took an armed {loop of 18 guns, and another 
of 12 guns. June 3, on his paſſage with the Britiſh fleet, deſtine& 
for Havannah, by the ſuperior failing of the Alarm, he came up 
with, and, after an hour's engagement, took two Spanith thips of 
war, one of 22 guns, nine pounders, and 180 men, the other of 18 
guns, and 80 men. In this action ſeveral balls paſſed through his 
hat, and he was wounded in the knee: 14 men were killed in the 
Alarm, and 26 wounded. During the arduous ſervice at the reduc- 
tion of the Havannah, Capt. Alms was entruſted, by the commander 
in chief, on many important occaſions; but it remains one of thoſe 
unaccountable neglects in the fortune of many delerving officers, 
that he was no: appointed a polt-captain till 1765; from which 
time, till September 1789, Capt. Alms enjoyed, with his family at 
Chicheſter, every pleaſure from domeſtic attachment, ull he was 
appointed to the Monmouth, of 64 guns, in which ſhip he ſailed 
under Commodore Johnſtone for the Eaſt Indies. The ſpirited 
manner in which he fought the Monmouth, in Port Praya Bay, was 
an introduction to what Mon. Suftrein aſterwards experienced from 
him in the obſtinate engagements between the two fleets in India. 
The ſhips which weye deſtined for Madras proceeded, under his 
command, to join Sin Edu ard Hughes; and, after braving uncom 
mon hardihips from the unfavourable ſeaſon, it was accompliſhed 
on the I5th of February, The active and reſolute ſpirit of the 
French admiral is yet recent in the mind of every one. The moſt 
conſpicuous ſhare which Capt. Alms had in any action was on the 
memorable 12th of April. He was this day ſecond to Sir Edward 
Hughes. Suffrein bore down with an intention, it was thought, 
to board the Britiſh admiral. Capt. Alms, perceiving this, luffed 
up the Monmouth, raked his enemy, and fruſtrated his manceuvre, 
Capt. Alms had now to ſuſtain a terrible fire from Suffrein and his 
two feconds, which continued until the Monmouth's main and 
mizen maſts fell overboard. Suffrein, whoſe ſhip had ſuſtained 
prodigious damage, 1 the ſituation of his antagoniſt, took 
French leave, while the ſhattered Monmouth continued her fire as 
Jong as her ſhot could reach him. On the ſmoke clearing away as 
the firing ceaſed, Capt. Alms found himſelf far to windward, ſet his 
. 8 N fore-ſail, 
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fore-ſail, which was all he had, and boldly fired at the French line 
as he paſſed to join the Britiſh fleet. In this dreadful conflict with the 
enemy, the Monmouth's colours, being twice ſhot away, were nailed 
to the ſtump of the mizen-maſt, never to be ſtruck. Seven guns were 
diſmounted, 45 men killed, and 102 wounded, The captain him- 
ſelf had two wounds in his face from ſplinters, two muſket balls 
went through his hat, his hair was on fire, his coat torn between 
the ſhoulders, and one of the ſkirts ſhot away. "The wheel was 
twice cleared; and only two, with himſelf, remained on the quar- 
ter-deck. Happy was it for the country that ſuch an hero had to 
oppoſe the daring and intrepid courage of Suffrein, a naval officer 
ſuperior to any that France ever produced. But white we contem- 

late with wonder this heroic action, and while the page of hiſtory 

all record it to poſterity, as never ſurpaſſed in naval warfare, the 
finer feelings of the heart will throb to find, that, amidſt theſe well- 
earned laurels, this worthy officer had a ſon, a lieutenant, an honour 
to the profeſſion of arms, brave, accompliſhed; all that friends or 
country could with, and in the bloom of youth, killed on board the 
Superb. Capt, Alms died at Chicheſter, June 8, 1791, in his 64th 
year. - | | 


ALPHERY(MikzrnER), was born in Ruſſia, and of the Impe- 
rial line. When that country was torn to pieces by inteſtine quarrels, 
in the latter end of the ſixteenth century, and the royal houſe parti- 
cularly was ſo ſeverely perſecuted by impoſtors, this gentleman and 

his two brothers were ſent over to England, and recommended to 
the care of Mr. Joſeph Bidell, a Ruſſia merchant. When they were 
of age fit for the univerſity, Mr. Bidell ſent them all three to Ox 
ford, where the ſmall- pox unhappily prevailing, two of them died 
of it. This ſurviving brother entered into holy orders, and, in the 
year 1618, had the rectory of Wooley, in Huntingdonthire, a living 
of no very conſiderable value, being rated at under ten pounds in 
the king's books. Here he did his duty with great chearfulneſs 
and alacrity, and notwithſtanding he was twice invited back to his 
native country, by ſome who would have ventured their utmoſt to 
have ſet him on the throne of his anceſtors ; yet he choſe rather to 
remain with his flock, and to ſerve God in the humble ſtation of a 
pariſh prieſt. Yet, in 1643, he underwent the ſevereſt trials from 
the rage of the fanafics, who, not ſatisfied with depriving him of 
his living, inſulted him in the moſt barbarous manner. Afterwards, 
Mr, Alphery left Huntingdonſhire, and came and reſided at Ham- 

merſmith, till the Reſtoration put him in poſſeſſion of his living 
again. He returned on this occaſion to Huntingdonſhire, where 
he did not ſtay long, for being upwards of eighty, and withal very 
infirm, he could not perform the duties of hls function. Having, 
therefore, ſettled a curate, he retired to his eldeſt ſon's houſe, at 


Hammerſmith, where ſhortly after he died, full of 'years and of 
| honour, 


— 
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honour. Although no regular or circumſtantial account is to be 
found in hiſtory of Mr. Alphery, yet the ſingularity of a Ruſſian 

rince being\a country miniſter in England, we conceive to be a 
ſufficient, apology for introducing him among the number of emi- 
nent and extraordinary characters. h 


ALPHONSUS. See CASTILE. 


ALPINI (ProsPERO), a famous phyſician and botanift, born 
the 23d of November, 1553, at Maroſtica, in the republic of Ve- 
nice. In his early years he was inclined to the profeſſion of arms, 
and accordingly ſerved in the Milaneſe ; but being at length per- 
ſuaded by his father, who was a phyſician, to*apply himſelf tolearn- 
ing, he went to Padua, where in a little time he was choſen de- 
puty to the rector, and ſyndic to the ſtudents, which offices he diſ- 
charged with great prudence and addreſs, This, however, did not 
hinder him from purluing his ſtudy of phyſic, for he was admitted 
doctor thereof in 1578. Nor did he remain long without practice, 
for he was ſoon after invited to Campo San Pietro, a little town in 
the territories of Padua. But ſuch a ſituation was too confined for 
one of his extenſive views; he was deſirous of gaining a knowledge 
of exotic plants, and thought the beſt way to ſucceed in his inquiries, 
was, after Galen's example, to vifit the countries where they grow. 
He ſoon had an opportunity of gratifying his curiolity ; for George 
Emo, or Hemi, being appointed conſul for the republic of Venice 
in Egypt, choſe him for his phyſician, They Yeft Venice the 12th 
of September, 1580; and, after a tedious and dangerous voyage, 
arrrived at Grand Cairo the beginning of July the year following. 
Alpini continued three years in this country, where he omitted no 
opportunity of improving his knowledge in botany, He travelled 
along the banks of the river Nile, and went as far as Alexandria, 
and other parts of Egypt, conſulting every perſon who could give 
any account of what he was deſirous to know. None of Alpini's 
contemporaries underſtood properly the doctrine of the generation of 
plants; but he ſettled the matter beyond diſpute : he aſſures us, 
« that the femaledate-trees, or palms, do not conceive or bear fruit, 
unleſs ſome one mixes the branches of the male and female together; 
or, as is generally done, inſtead of mixing the branches, to take the 
duſt found in the male ſheath, or the male flowers, and fprinkle 
them over the females.” Upon Alpint's return to Venice, in 1586, 
Andrea Doria, prince of Melfi, appointed him his phyſician ; and 
he diſtingutſhed himſelf ſo much in this capacity, that he was 
_ eſteemed the firſt phyſician of his age. The republic of Venice be- 
gan to be uneaſy, that a ſubject of their's, of ſo much merit as Al- 
pini, ſhould continue at Genoa, when he . be of very great 
ſervice and honour to their ſtate: they therefore recalled him in 


= 


1593, to fill the profeſſorſhip of botany at Padua, and he n #-. 
| I | boy 
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ſalary of two hundred florins, which was afterwards raiſed to ſeven 
hundred and fifty. He diſcharged this office with great reputation ; 
but his health became very precarious, having been much broke by 
the voyages he had made. He died the 5th of February, 1617, in 
the ſixty-fourth year of his age. 3 „ 
Alpini left the following works: 1. De medicina /Egyptiorum, 
Tibri iv. 2. De plantis Egypti liber. Venice, 1592, quarto. 3. 
De balſamo dialogus. Venice, 1592, in quarto. 4. De præſa- 
gienda vita et morte ægrotantium libri vii. Venice, 1691, quarto. 
5. De medicina methodica libri tredecim. Padua, 1611, folio ; 
. Leyden, 1719, quarto. 6. De raphontico diſputatio in gymnaſio 
Patavino habita. Padua, 1612, and 1629, quarto. 7. De plantis 
exoticis libri duo. Venice, 1699, in quarto. Alpini left feveral 
other works, which have never been printed, particularly, 8. De ; 
medicina Agyptiorum liber quintus. 9. De naturali rerum in 
fEgypto obſervatarum hiſtoria libri v. . 
3 ; by | —— — : 
_ ALREDUS, , ALFREDUs, or ALUREDUS, an ancient Englifh 
hiſtorian, was born at Beverley in Yorkſhire, and received his edu- 
cation at Cambridge. He returned afterwards to the place of his 
nativity, where he became a ſecular prieſt, one of the canons, and 
treaſurer; to the church dedicated to St. John of Beverley. Accord- 
ing to Bale and Pits, he flouriſhed under king Stephen, and con- 
tinued his annals to the year 1136. Volltus is ſuppoſed to come 
nearer the truth, who: tells us that he flouriſhed in the reign of 
Henry I. and died in 1126, in which fame year ended his annals. 
Ibis hiſtory, however, agrees with none of theſe authors; and it 
cems probable from thence, that he died in 1128 or 1129. He 
intended at firſt no more than an abridgment of the hiſtory of the 
ancient Britons; but a deſire of purſuing the thread of his ſtory led 
T9 him to add the Saxon, and then the Norman hiſtory, and at length 
þ& he brought it down to his own times. This epitome of our hiſtory 
1 from Brutus to Henry I. is eſtcemed a valuable performance; it is 
Written in Latin, in a conciſe and elegant ſtyle, with great perſpi- 
cuity, and a trick attention to dates and authorities: the author has 
been not improperly ſtyled our Engliſh Florus; his plan and exe- 
\4.M cutipn very much refembling that of the Roman hiſtorian. Some 
bil other pieces have been aſcribed to Alredus ; but this hiſtory, and 
pf that of St. John of Beverley, ſeem to have been all that he wrote. 
1 This laſt performance was never printed, but it is to be found in 
11 the Cotton library. It is entitled, The liberties of the Church of 
iv - John of Beverley, with the privileges granted by the Apoſtolic 
Sce, or by Biſhops,” tranilated out of Saxon into Latin, by Maſter 
11 Almed, Sacriſt of the ſaid Church. . 
— | uur ee. —— . 
„ ALSO P (AxTHoNY), was educated at Weſtminſter ſchool, and 
— 474 tence elected to Chriſt- church, Oxford, where he took the 4408 
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of M. A. March 23, 1696, and of B. D. Dec. 12, 1706. On his 
coming to the univerſity, he was 1 diſtinguiſhed by Dean 
Aldrich, and publiſhed“ Fabularum Æſopicarum Delectus, Oxon. 
1698,” 8Vvo. with a poetical dedication to Lord Viſcount Scuda- 
more, and a preface in which he took part againſt Dr. Bentley in the 
famous diſpute with Mr. Boyle. He paſſed through the uſual offices 
in his college to that of cenfor, with conſiderable reputation; and 
for ſome years had the principal noblemen and gentlemen belonging 
to the ſociety committed to his care. In this uſeful employment 
he continued till his merit recommended him to Sir Jonathan Tre- 
lawney, biſhop of Wincheſter, who appointed him his chaplain, 
and ſoon after gave him a prebend in his own cathedral, together 

with the rectory of Brightwell, in the county of Berks, which af- 
forded him ample proviſion for a learned retirement, from which 

he could not be drawn by the repeated ſolicitations of thoſe who 
thought him qualified for a more public character and a higher 
ſtation. In the 22 1717 an action was brought againſt him by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Aſtrey of Oxford, for a breach of a marriage con- 
tract; and a verdict obtained againſt him for two thouſand pounds, 
which probably occaſioned him to leave the kingdom for ſome 
time. How long this exile laſted is unknown ; but his death hap- 
pened June 10, 1726, and was occaſioned by his falling into a 
ditch that led to his garden-door, the path being narrow, and part 
of it giving way. A quarto volume of his was publiſhed in 1752, 
by the late Sir Francis Bernard, under the title of“ Antourii Alſopi, 
Adis Chriſti olim Alumni, Odarum libri duo.“ Several Engliſh + 
poems of his are to be found in the periodical publications. He 
ſeems to have been a pleaſant and facetious companion, not rigidly 
bound by the trammels of his profeſſion 5 and does not appear to 
have publiſhed any ſermons. 


— RR 

ALSTEDIUS (Jon x-HENRVY), a German proteſtant divine, 
ſome time profeſſor of philoſophy and divinity at Herborn in the 
county of Naflau, afterwards profeſſor at Alba Julia in Tranſyl- 
vania, where he continued till his death, which happened in 1638, 
in his fiftieth year. He applied himſelf chiefly to compoſe methods, 
and to reduce the ſeveral branches of arts and ſciences into ſyſtems. 
His “ Encyclopedia” has been much eſteemed even by Roman 
catholics; it was printed at Lyons, and fold very well throughout 
all France. His © Theſaurus Chronologicus“ is by ſome eſteemed 
one of his beſt works, though others ſpeak of it with contempt. 
Vollius mentions the © Encyclopzdia” in general, but ſpeaks of 
his treatiſe “ Of Arithmetic” more particularly, and allows the 
author to have been a man of great reading and univerſal learning. 
Lorenzo Braſſo ſays, “ that though there is more labour than ge- 
nius in Alſtedius's works, yet they are eſteemed ; and his induſtry 
being admired, has gained him admittance into the temple of fame.“ 
Alltedius, in his“ Triumphus Biblicus,” endeavours to prove, 

VoL. I. | . that 
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that the materials and principles of all 'the arts and ſciences may bo 
found in the ſcriptures ; but he gained very few to his opinion, 
John Himmelius wrote a piece againſt his“ Theologia Pole- 
mica,” which was one of the beſt performances of Alſtedius. We 
| muſt not omit, that he was a millenarian, having publiſhed, in 1672, 
4 a treatiſe entitled . De mille annis,” wherein he pretends that the 


„ 


23 


* 


= millenium would commence in the year 1694 ; that the faithful 
of ſhall reign with Jeſus Chriſt upon earth a thouſand years; aſter 
: which will be the general reſurrection, and the laſt judgment. 


ALTILIUS (GABRIET), a Neapolitan of the 14th century, 
was chiefly eſteemed for his Latin poetry, which contributed to his 
advancement at the court of Ferdinand king of Naples: for at this 

court there ſtill remained ſomewhat of the good taſte which had 
been introduced there in the reign of Alphonſo. He was appointed 
preceptor to the young prince Ferdinand; and was employed alſo 
in ftate affairs, having accompanied Jovian Pontanus to Rome, 
upon a negotiation of peace between king Ferdinand and pope In- 
nocent VIII. Pontanns had a great friendſhip and affection for 
Altilius, as appears from his works : Sannazarius has alſo given 
him marks of eſteem in his poems. Baſil Zanchius and john 
Matthæus Tuſcanus have likewiſe paid him ſeveral compliments in 
their works. The poem called“ Epithalamium,“ which Altilius 
compoſed on the marriage of Iſabella of Arragon, is accounted one 
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_ of the fineſt of his poems, though Julius Scaliger thinks there is 
oth too great a profuſion of thought and expreſſion in this performance. 
{ke It may appear ſomewhat ſurprizing, that his Latin poetry ſhould 
| | have raiſed him to the dignity of a prelate ; yet it certainly did, in 


a great meaſnre, to the biſhopric of Policaſtro, in the year 1471. 
Some have reproached him for neglecting the Muſes after his pre- 
terment, though they had proved fo ſerviceable to him in acquiring 
it, He died about the year 1507. 
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ALTING (James), fon of Henry Alting, an eminent German 
divine, who died in 19.44, aged 6z, was born at Heidelberg the 27th 
of September, 1618, at which time his father was deputy at the _ 
ſynod of Dort. He went through his ſtudies at Groningen with 
great ſucceſs; and being deſirous to acquire knowledge in the ori- 
ental languages, removed to Embden in 1638, to improve himſelf 
under the rabbi Gamprecht Ben Abraham. He came over to Eng- 
land in 1640, where he became acquainted with many perſons of 
the greateſt note ; he preached here, and was ordained a prieſt of 

the church of England by the icarned Dr. Prideaux, biſhop of Wor- 

ceſter. He had once refolved to paſs his days in England, but 

alterwards accepted the Hebrew proteilorthip at Groningen, offered 

him upon the death of Gomarus. He entered upon this office the 

Ih of Janvary, 1643, the very day that Samuel des Marets was 
jultalled in the profcilorſhip of divinity, wiach had been _— 
N | | 18 


were publiſhed in 1687, in 5 volumes folio. 
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the ſame Gomarus. Alting was admitted doctor of philoſophy 
October 21, 1645, preached to the academy in 1047, and was doctor 
and profeſſor of divinity in 1667. He viſited Heidelberg in 1662, 
where he received many marks of eſteem from the elector Palatine, 


Charles Lewis, who often ſolicited him to accept of the profeſſor- 


ſhip of divinity, but he declined this offer. In a little time a miſ- 
underſtanding aroſe betwixt him and Samuel des Marets, his col- 
league, which indeed could hardly be avoided, ſince they differed as 
to their method of teaching, and in many points as to their prin- 
ciples. Alting kept to the ſcriptures, without meddling with ſcho- 
laltic divinity : the firſt lectures which he read at his houſe upon the 
catechiſm, drew ſuch vaſt crowds of hearers, that, for want of room 
in his own chamber, he was obliged to make uſe of the univerſity 
hall. His colleague was accuſtomed to the method and logical 
diſtinctions of the ſchoolmen, had been a long time in great eſteem, 
had publiſhed ſeveral books, and to a ſprightly genius had added a 
good ſtock of learning: the ſtudents who were of that country adhered 
to him, as the ſureſt way to obtain church-preferment ; for the pa- 
riſhes were generally ſupplied with ſuch as had ſtudied according to 
his method. This was ſufficient to raiſe and keep up a miſunderſtand- 
ing betwixt the two profeſſors. Alting had great obſtacles to ſur- 
mount : a majority of voices and the authority of age were on his 
adverſary's ſide. Des Marets gave out that Alting was an innovator, 
and one who endeavoured to root up. the boundaries which our wiſe 
forefathers had placed on the confines of truth and falſehood ; he 
accordingly ſet up as his accuſer, and charged him with one and 
thirty erroneous propoſitions. The curators of the univerſity, with- 
out acquainting the parties, ſent the information and the anſwers 
to the divines of Leyden, deſiring their opinion. The judgment 
they gave is pretty remarkable : Alting was acquitted of all hereſy, 
but his imprudence was blamed in broaching new hypotheſes; on 
the other hand, Des Marets was cenſured for acting contrary to the 
laws of charity and moderation. The latter would not ſubmit to 
this judgment, nor accept of the ſilence which was propoſed. He 
inſiſted on the cauſe being heard before the conſiſtories, the claſſes, 
and the ſynods ; but the heads would not conſent to this, forbidding 
all writings, either for or againſt the judgment of the divines of 
Leyden. The contending parties were afterwards in ſome meaſure 
rcconciled. Alting enjoyed but little health the laſt three years of 


his life; and being at length ſeized with a violent fever, was carried 


off in nine days, in Auguſt 1679. Several analytical, exegetical, 
practical, problematical, and philoſophical tracts, of his writing, 


ALVARES pz Luxa, or ALVARO, the favourite of John II. 
0 king of Caſtile, was famous for the prodigious aſcendancy he gained 


over this prince, and for the puniſhment which at length overtook 


% 
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him. He was natural ſon of Don Alvaro de Luna, lord of Canetce 
in Arragon, and of a woman infamous for unbounded Juſt. He 
was born in 13838, and named Peter; but Pope Benedict XIII. 
who was charmed with his wit, though yet a child, changed Peter 
to Alvares. He was introduced to court in 1408, and made a gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber to king John, with whom he grew into 


the higheſt favour. In 1427, he was obliged to retire : the conr- 


tiers exerted all their endeavours to ruin him : they prevailed againſt 
him, and Alvarus was baniſhed from court a year and an half; but 
this was the greateſt affliction imaginable to the king : the king 
ſhewed all marks of diſtreſs the moment he was removed from his 
preſence ; and now thought and ſpoke of nothing but Alvares. He 
was therefore recalled ; and, being inveſted with his uſual authority, 


revenged himſelf ſeverely upon his enemies, by perſuading the king 
to baniſh them. This was ſurely very impolitic ; he had better 


have gained them by civil and generous offices. Of the five and 
forty years he ſpent at court, he enjoyed for thirty of them ſo entire 
an aſcendancy over the king, that nothing could be done without 


his expreſs orders: nay, it is related by Mariana, that the king 


could not change an officer or ſervant, or even his clothes or diet, 
without the approbation of Alvares. In ſhort, he wanted nothing 


to complete his grandeur, but the name of king: he had all the 


laces in the kingdom at his diſpoſal ; he was maſter of the treaſury, 
and by bounties had fo gained the hearts of the ſubjects, that the 
king, though his eyes now were opened, and his affections ſuffici- | 
ently turned againſt him, durſt not complain. But the day of 
reckoning was approaching, and at length he was ſeized. During 
his confinement, he made ſeveral attempts to ſpeak to the king in 

erſon ; but in vain. Alvares was tried, and condemned to loſe 
his head. An accuſation was formed againſt him full of the mot 
ſhocking crimes ; as, that he had madly invaded the rights of king- 
ly majeſty, reduced the whole court into his power, and made him 
ſelf maſter of the ſtate in general; and that, having raiſed himſelf 
above the condition of a private man, he ated with the utmoſt 
haughtineſs, and by a ſhameful perverſion of juſtice had committed 
innumerable crimes, miſchiefs, and tyrannies, &, His execution 
was attended with all the circumſtances of infamy imaginable : after 
condemnation, he was removed to Valladolid ; and, having con- 


feſſed himſelf, and received the ſacrament, he was carried upon a 


mule to the market-pJace, in the middle of which a large ſcaffold 
was erected, Mounting the ſcaffold, he paid reverence to the croſs, 
and preſently gave his hat and ſignet to his page, ſaying, ** Theſe 
are the laſt gifts you will ever receive from me,” Barraſa, Wo 
belonged to prince Henry's ſtables, being there, he called him to 
him, and defired him to tell the prince from him, that he “ thould 
not follow the example of the king, in rewarding his ſervants.” 
Obſerving an iron hook upon an high pole, he aſked the execu- 
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tioner, what the uſe of that was? who told him, that it was to fix 
his head upon, after it ſhould be ſevered from his body. “ Oh!“ 
ſays Alvares, © after I am dead, you may do with my body what 
you pleaſe ; death cannot poſſibly be diſgraceful to a man of courage 
or immature to one who has paſſed through ſo many honours.” 
Having ſaid this, he ſubmitted himſelf to the axe with the utmoſt 
intrepidity, the 4th of June, or according to others the 5th of July, 
1453 | 


* 


ALVARES (Francis), a Portugueze prieſt, who was chap- 
Jain to Emanuel king of Portugal, and ambaſſador from that prince 
to David king of Æthiopia or Abyſſinia, David had ſent an em- 
baſſador to Emanuel, who in return thought proper to ſend Alvares 
and Galvanus to David, but the latter died before he arrived in 
Ethiopia. Alvares continued ſix years in this country; and, when 


he returned, brought letters to king John, who ſucceeded Emanuel, 


and to pope Clement VII. to whom he gave an account of his em- 
baſſy at Bologna in January 1533, in the preſence of the emperor 
Charles V. Alvares died in 1540; and left behind him an account 
of his embaſly, with a deſcription of the manners and cuſtoms of 
the Ethiopians. It was printed at Liſbon the ſame year in which 
the author died, tranſlated into French, and publiſhed at Antwerp 
in 1558. Bodinus ſays, that Alvares was the firſt who gave a true 
and accurate account of Aithiopia. | 


AMALASENTA, daughter of ,Theodoric king of the Oſtro- 
goths, and mother of Athalaric, whom ſhe cauſed to be educated. 
after the manner of the Romans, which gave great offence to the 
Goths. This woman, who was qualified to have reigned over a 

oliſhed people, had every quality neceſſary to form a great princeſs. 
Poſſeſſed of genius and courage, ſhe maintained her country in 
peace, cauſed the arts and ſciences to flouriſh, and drew learned men 
about her, and preſerved the Romans from the barbarity of the 
Goths. She was acquainted with the languages of the various na- 
tions who gained poſſeſſion of the empire, and treated with them 


k 
Fd 


without an interpreter. | After the death of her ſon in 534, ſhe pla- 


ced her couſin Theodatus on the t , who had the barbarity to 
cauſe her to be ſtrangled in a bath, under pretence of adultery, It 
is ſaid that Theodatus put her to death at the inſtigation of the em- 
preſs Theodora, who was ſtung with jealouſy, on account of the 
attachment Juſtinian had for her. That emperor being informed 


pf this cruel perfidy, declared war againſt the murderer, and chaſ- 


tiled him by his general, the great Beliſarius. 


AMAMA (S1xTinus), profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue in the 
univerſity of Franeker, was born in Frieſland. The univerſity of 
Leyden endeavoured, by offering him a larger ſalary, to am 
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from the univerſity of Franeker, in order to ſucceed Erpenius ; 
Amama did not abſolutely refuſe this offer, yet would not accept of 
it unleſs he obtained permiſſion from his ſuperiors of Frieſland; 
which they refuſed, and no doubt gave him ſuch additional encou- 
ragement, that he had no reaſon to repent of not going to Leyden, 
The firſt book he publiſhed was a ſpecimen of a great deſign he 
intended, viz. to cenſure the Vulgate tranflation, which the council 
of Trent had declared authentic; but before he had finiſhed this 
work, he publiſhed a criticiſm upon the tranſlation of the“ Penta- 
teuch, which made him firſt known as an author. Whilſt he was 
carrying on this criticiſm, he was obliged to engage in another work, 
which was, to collate the Dutch tranſlation of the ſcripture with the 
originals and the exacteſt tranſlations: this Dutch tranſlation had 
been done from Luther's verſion. He gave the public an account 
of this labour, in a work which appeared at Amſterdam, entitled, 
% Bybelche conferentie. This employment of collating fo much 
engaged Amama, that he was hindered for a conſiderable time from 
applying to the cenſure of the Vulgate. However he reſumed his 
work upon hearing that father Merſennus had endeavoured to refute 
his critical remarks on the ſirſt ſix chapters of Geneſis: and he gave 
himſelf up entirely to vindicate his criticiſms againſt that author. 
His anſwer is one of the pieces contained in the ** Anti- barbarus 
Biblicus, which he publiſhed in 1628; the other pieces are, his 
cenſure of the Vulgate on the hiſtorical books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, on Job, the Pſalms, and the Books of Solomon, with ſome 
3 N diſſertations, one of which is on the famous paſſage in the 
roverbs, ©** The Lord created me in the beginning of all his ways.” 
The Anti- barbarus Biblicus“ was to have conſiſted of two parts, 
each containing three books ; the author, however, only publiſhed 
the firſt part. It was reprinted after his death, and a fourth book 
was added, containing the criticiſm of the Vulgate upon Iſaiah and 
Jeremiah. When Sixtinus came to Franeker, drunkenneſs and 
debauchery reigned in that univerſity to a very great degree: but 
he contributed greatly to root out this vice. He died in 1629, 
AMAND (MARK AnTHONY GERARD, ſieur de St.), a French 
poet, was born at Roan in Normandy in 1594. In the epiltle de- 
dicatory to the third part of his works, he tells us, that his father 
commanded a ſquadron of ſhips in the ſervice of Elizabeth queen 
of England for two and twenty years, and that he was for three 
years priſoner in the Black Tower at Conſtantinople. He mentions 
alfo, that two brothers of his had been killed in an engagement 
againſt the Turks. His own life was ſpent in a continual ſuccek- 
ſion of travels, which was of no advantage to his fortune. There 
are miſcellaneous poems of this author, the greateſt part of which 
Are of the comic or burleſque, and the amorous kind, The fir{t 


volume was printed at Paris in 1627, the ſecond in 1643, and the 
| | third 
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third in 1649: they have been reprinted ſeveral times. * Solitude, 
an ode,“ which is one of the firſt of them, is his beſt piece in the 
opinion of Mr. Boileau. Though there are many blemiſhes in his 
poems, yet he had the talent of reading them in ſo agreeable a 
manner, that every one was charmed with them. In 1650, he 
publiſhed “ Stances ſur la groſſeſſe de la reine de Pologne et de 
Suede.” There are fix ſtanzas of nine verſes each. In 1653, he 
printed his“ Moiſe ſauvé, idyle heroique.” This poem had at 
firſt many admirers; monſieur Chapelain called it a ſpeaking pic- 
ture; but it has ſince fallen into contempt. Amand wrote alſo a 
very devout piece, entitled © Stances a M. Corneille, ſur ſon imi- 
tation de Jeſus Chriſt,” which was printed at Paris in 1656. Mr. 
Broſſette ſays that he wrote alſo a poem upon the 0 5 wherein 


he paid a compliment to Lewis XIV. upon his {kill in ſwimming, 
in which he uſed often to exerciſe himſelf when he was young, in 
the river Seine; but the king could not bear this poem to be read 
to him, which is ſaid to have affected the author to ſuch a degree, 
that he did not ſurvive it long. He died in 1661, being ſixty-ſeven 
years of age. | | ; 


AMAURI (DE CHARTRES), a clergyman, a native of Bonne, 
a village in the dioceſe of Chartres, profeſſed philoſophy with diſ- 
tinction about the middle of the thirteenth century. Adopting tha 
metaphyſics of Ariſtotle, led him into dangerous errors. He formed 
to himſelf a new ſyſtem of. religion, which, according to the Abbe 
Pluguet, he thus explained. Ariſtotle ſuppoſes that all beings are 
compoſed of matter, which has in itſelf neither form nor ſhape ; 
this he calls the fir/? matter. This Amauri called God, becauſe it 
is a neceſſary and infinite being. He acknowledged in God three 
_ perſons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, to whom he attributed the 
empire of the world, and whom he regarded as the object of reli- 

gious worſhip. But as this matter was endowed with a property of 
continual motion, it neceilarily followed that this world muſt ſome 
time have an end, and that all the beings therein muſt return to 
that firſt matter, which was the ſupreme of all beings—the firſt ex- 
_ Uſting, and the only one eternal. Religion, according to Amauri's 
opinion, had three epochs, which bore a ſimilitude to the reign of 
the three perſons in the Trinity. The reign of God had exiſted as 
long as the law of Moſes. The reign of the Son would not 
always laſt; the ceremonies and facrihces, which according to 
Amaurt conſtituted the eſſence of it, would not be eternal. A time 
would come when the ſacraments ſhould ceaſe, and then the religion 
of the Holy Ghoſt would begin, in which men would have no need 
of ſacraments, and would render a ſpiritual worſhip to the Supreme 
Being. This epocha was the reign of the Holy Ghoſt, which ac- 
cording to Amauri was foretold by the ſcripture, and which would 
ſucceed to the Chriſtian religion, as the Chriſtian religion had ſuc- 
ceded to that of Moſes, The Chriſtian religion therefore was the 
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| reign of Jeſus Chriſt in the world, and every man under that law 

| dugght to look on himſelf as one of the members of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Amauri had many proſelytes, and his opinions were condemned by 
Pope Innocent III. His diſciples added other extravagances, ag 
that the facraments were uſeleſs, and that no action dictated by cha- 
Tity could -be bad. They were condemned by the council of Paris 
in 1209, and many of them burned. Amauri appealed to the pope, 
who alſo condemned his doctrines ; for fear of a rigorous puniſhment 

he retracted his opinions, retired to St. Martin des Champs, and 

died there of chagrin and diſappointment. Dizant was his chief 
diſciple. | 


 AMBOISE (GgORGE D'), of the illuſtrious houſe of Amboiſe 
in France, ſo called from their poſſeſſing the ſeignory of that name, 
was born in 1460. Being deſtined at a very early age for the 
church, he was elected biſhop of Montauban when only fourteen, - 
He was afterwards made one of the almoners to Lewis XI. to whom 
| he behaved with great prudence. After the death at this prince in 
1480, he entered into ſome of the intrigues of the court with a de- 
Hgn to favour the Duke of Orleans, with whom he was cloſely 
connected; but thoſe intrigues being diſcovered, D'Amboiſe and 
his protector were both impriſoned. The Duke of Orleans was at 
Jaſt reſtored to his liberty ; and this prince having negotiated the 
marriage of the king with the princeſs Anne of Britanny, acquired 
great reputation and credit at court. Of this his favourite D'Am- 
boiſe felt the happy effects, for ſoon after the archbiſhopric of Nar- 
bonne was beſtowed on him. The king dying in 1498, the Duke 
of Orleans aſcended the throne, by the name of Lewis XII. and 
D' Amboiſe became his prime miniſter. By his firſt operation in 
that office, he conciliated the affection of the whole nation. It had 
been a cuſtera when a new monarch aſcended the throne, to lay an 
extraordinary tax on the people, to defray the expences of the coro- 
nation, but by the counſel of D'Amboiſe, this tax was not levied; 
and the impoſts were ſoon reduced one tenth. Some time after 
D' Amboiſe was received at Paris, with great magnificence, in qua- 
lity of legate from the pope. During this legation, he laboured to 
retorm many of the religious orders, as the Jacobins, the Cordeliers, 
and thoſe of Saint Germain des Pres. His ambition was to be 
Pope, but he ſaid only with a view to labour at the reform of abuſes, 
and: the correction of manners. After the death of Pius III. he 
might have ſucceeded in his wiſhes, if he had poſſeſſed as much cun- 
ning as the Italian cardinals. He took meaſures to procure the 
tiara, but Cardinal Julian de Rovera (afterwards Julius II.) found 
means to circumvent him. The Venetians had contributed greatly 
4* to his excluſion ; he therefore tock the firſt opportunity to excite 
14.00 Lewis XII. to make war on them. This celebrated cardinal died 
— 114 in 1510, in the convent of the Celeſtines at Lyons, of the gout in 
IN. bis ſtomach, aged 30 years. This miniſter has been greatly . 
\; | OP 
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for having laboured for the happineſs of France ; but he has been 
much cenſured for having adviſed his maſter to ſign the treaty of 
Blois, in 1504, by which France ran the rifk of being diſmembered. 
He governed both the king and the ſtate ; Jabortous, kind, honeſt, 
he poſſeſſed good ſenſe, firmneſs, and experience; but he was not 
a great genius, nor were his views extenſive. | The deſire he had to 
eaſe the people in their taxes, procured him during his life, but 
much more after his death, the title of Father of the People. | 

There were ſeveral other diſtinguithed men of this name, as, 2. 
Aimery D'Amboiſe, a brother of the former, who was grand maſter 
of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem. The great naval victory he 
obtained over the Soldan of Egypt, near Montenegro, in 1510, 
made his name celebrated, not only among his own order, but 
throughout Europe. He died about two years after. Abbe Verrot 
has drawn his character as “ a wife prince, able in government, 
and happy in all his enterprizes ; who enriched his order with the 
ſpoils of the inhdels, without appropriating any to himſelf.” 3. 
Francis D'Amboiſe, ſurgeon to Charles IX: of France, who died 
about the year 1620. He is ſaid to have been the editor of Abelard's 
works, in quarto, in 1616, and the author of a lively comedy, 
called Les Neapolitains. 4. Adrian D'Amboiſe, brother of the 
latter, who was author of a tragedy called Holoferne. 5. James 
D'Amboiſe, a doctor of phyſic, and rector of the univerſity of Paris, 
was brother to the two laſt. Under his rectorate the univerſity of 
Paris ſwore allegiance to Henry IV. 6. Michel D'Amboiſe, Sieur 
de Chevillon, a natural ſon of Michel D'Amboiſe, admiral of 
France, whoſe family reared and ſupported him, 


AMBROSE (Sr.), biſhop of Milan, an eminent father of the 
fourth century, born in Gaul in the year 333, according to Dr. 
Cave; or in 340, as Mr. Du Pin affirms. His father was at this 
time prefecus prætorio in Gaul, and reſided at Arles, the capital 
ot Gallia Narbonenſts. The birth of Ambroſe is ſaid to have been fol- 
lowed with a remarkable preſage of his future eloquence ; for we are 
told that a ſwarm of bees came and ſettled upon his mouth, as he lay 
in his cradle. He ſoon became maſter of the ſeveral parts of ſe- 
cular learning, and pleaded cauſes before Probus with ſo much elo- 
quence,. that he was appointed his aſſeſſor, and foon after governor 
of the provinces of Liguria and Emilia. He ſettled at Milan 
where, in the year 374, upon the death of Auxentius, biſhop of 
that city, there was a great conteſt between the Catholics and 
Arians, concerning the choice of a new biſhop. Ambroſe thought 
it his duty, as governor, to go to the church, in order to compoſe the 
tumult; and accordingly addreſſed the people in a gentle pathetic 
ſpeech, exhorting them to proceed to their choice in a calm and 
friendly manner. While he was ſpeaking to them, the whole af- 
ſembly cried out with one voice, Let Ambroſe be biſhop! Such 
. 1, 5 2 a ſudden 
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a ſudden and unexpected incident ſurpriſed him extremely, ſo that 
he retired immediately, and uſed every method to divert them from 
their reſolution of chufing him ; but at laſt was obliged to comply. 
=_ He was then baptized, being but a eatechumen before ; and or- 
| dained biſhop towards the latter end of the year 374, or beginning 
of 375. About the year 377, the barbarous nations making an 
incurſion into the Roman empire, he fled to Illyricum, and after- 
wards to Rome. In the year 384, he was ſent to the tyrant Maxi- 
mus, who had uſurped the empire, and prevailed upon him not to 
paſs over into Italy. The heathens, being encouraged by thele in- 
teſtine commotions in the empire, attempted to reſtore their reli- 
gion, and employed Q. Aurelius Symmachus, prefect of Rome, a 
man of great eloquence, to plead their cauſe, This gave riſe to 
the famous conteſt between St. Ambroſe and him, about repairing 
the altar of Victory; but Symmachus having loft his cauſe, was ex- 
pelled the city, and commanded not to approach within an hundred 
miles of it. - | Ts 37, 
Voalentinian ſent Ambroſe a ſecond time to the tyrant Maximus. 
He ſpoke to him with great courage and boldnefs, but could obtain 
nothing, for Maximus ſoon after marched into Italy, and made 
himſelf maſter of the weſtern empire; ſo that Valentinian was 
obliged to retire, with his mother Fuſtina and his ſiſter Galla, to 
Theſſalonica in Illyricum, in order to deſire Theodoſius's aſſiſtance, 
who defeated Maximus, and reſtored Valentinian to the empire. 
After the defeat of Maximus, an inſurrection happened at Theſ- 
falonica, upon the following occaſion : there was a charioteer, who 
Had a violent affection for the butler of Buthericus, the emperor's 
heutenant in Illyricum ; and having folicited him to the gratifica- 
tion of his deſires, he was thrown into prifon. Soon aſter, there 
being to be a race, the people demanded that the charioteer ſhould 
be at liberty, becauſe he was a neceſſary perſon upon that occaſion. 
This being refuſed, they raifed a ſedition, wherein they killed Bu- 
thericus himſelf, ftoned ſeveral of the magiſtrates, and dragged them 
along the ſtreets. Theocdloſius being informed of this, commanded 
a certain number of the inhabitants to be put to death promiſ- 
cuouſly; by which means the city was filled with the blood of 
many innocent perſons, and amongſt the reſt feveral ſtrangers who 
were but juſt come to the city: no regard was had to any diſtinction 
of perſons, no form of trial was obſerved, but they were cut down 
like corn in the harveſt, as Theodoret expreſſes it, to the number 
of ſeven thouſand. At this time an aſſembly of biſhops was held 
at Milan, who all expreſſed an abhorrence of ſuch cruelty in the 
emperor : Ambroſe wrote a letter to him, in which he repreſented 
the enormity of his crime, and exhorted him to make ſatisfaction 
by a ſincere ſubmiſſion and repentance. Theodoſius, upon his ar- 
rival at Milan, was going to perform his devotions in the great 
church, when Ambroſe met him at the door, and denied him en- 
IS | trance 
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trance in theſe terms: Lou do not, I believe, conſider, O em- 
peror! the guilt of the maſſacre which you have committed ; and 
though the violence of your paſſion be now over, yet your reaſon 
has not ſuggeſted to you the full extent of your crime. Perhaps 
your imperial dignity may prevent you from pergeiving it, and caſt 
a cloud over your underſtanding ; however, you ought to reflect 
upon the conſtitution of human nature, which is very weak and ob- 
noxious to mortality, and that we are derived from duſt, and muſt 
neceſſarily be reſolved into duſt again. Be not deceived ſo far with 
the ſplendor of the purple which inveſts you, as not to conſider the 
infirmity of the body which it covers. They are men of the ſame 
nature with yourſelf, nay they are your fellow ſervants, whom you 
govern ; for there is one Lord and Sovereign of all, he who created 
the univerſe, With what eyes will you, therefore, view the temple 
of our common Sovereign, and with what feet will you tread the 
facred floor? How can you ſtretch out thoſe hands, which have 
been defiled with ſo much innocent blood ? how can you receive 
the holy body of our Lord in ſuch polluted hands, or touch with 
our mouth his precious blood, when you have commanded in your 
paſſion the blood of ſo many perſons to be unjuſtly thed ? Depart, 
therefore, and & not aggravate your former guilt by new provoca- 
tions: receive the bond which God himſelf, the Lord of all nature, 
approves and recommends, for it has a ſalutary power in it.” The 
emperor, ſtruck with theſe words, returned te his palace in great 
uneaſineſs of mind; ſaying he was extremely unhappy, that when 
the church was open to the lowelt orders of men, it ſhould be ſhut 
to him. About a year afterwards however he was admitted into 
the church by Ambroſe, but not till after he had made atonement 
for his cruelty, and given marks of a ſincere repentance. | 
In 392, Valentinian the emperor being aſſaſſinated by the contri- 
vance of Argobaſtus, and Eugenius uſurping the empire, Ambroſe 
was obliged to leave Milan, but returned the year following, when 
Eugenius was defeated. He died at Milan the 4th of April, 397; 
and was buried in the great church at Milan. He wrote ſeveral 
works, the moſt conſiderable of which is that“ D- officiis.” He 
is conciſe and ſententious in his manner of writing, and full of 
turns of wit; his terms+are well choſen ; his expreſſions noble; 
and he diverlifies his ſubje by an admirable copiouſneſs of thought 
and language. Ie” i 


AMBROSIUS (Aux ETLIAN Us or AUREL1US), a celebrated ge- 
neral of the ancient Britons, and afterwards king, was of Roman ex- 
traction, and commonly ſuppoſed to be the ſon of one of their kings, 
elected by the Britons after the Romans had left the iſland. He 
was educated at the court of Aldroen, king of Armorica, who, at 
the requeſt of the Britons, ſent him with an army to aſſiſt againſt 
the Saxons, whom Vortigern, their king, had invited into Britain. 

22 Ambrolius's 
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Ambroſius's ſucceſs againſt the Saxons was ſo conſiderable, that the 
Britons choſe him for their king, obliging Vortigern to yield to 
him all the weſtern part of the kingdom, divided by the Roman 
highway, called Watling-ſtreet. Some time after, the Britons 
being diſcontented with Vortigern, and having withdrawn their al- 
legiance from him, that unhappy prince retired into Wales, where, 
being beſieged by Ambroſius, and the caſtle taking fire, he periſhed 
in the flames, and left his rival fole monarch of Britain. He now 
took upon him the Imperial purple, after the manner of the Roman 
emperors. Geoffrey, of Monmouth, aſſerts, that he built Stone- 
henge, near Saliſbury, in memory of three hundred Britiſh lords who |, 
were maſjacred by the Saxon general Hengiſt. Ambrofius diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf highly by his valour and conduct againſt the enemies 
of his country, and took occaſion to regulate the affairs of the 

.church which were then in great diſorder, occaſioned by thoſe 
wars. The Monmouth hiſtorian gives this prince a very advanta» 
geous character, and tells us, he was poiſoned at Wincheſter, by 
one Eopa, a Saxon, diſguiſed as a phyſician, and hired for that 
purpoſe by Paſcentius, one of the ſons of Vortigern ; but the gene- 

rally received opinion is, that he was killed in a battle, anno 508, 
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bs apainſt the Saxons. A modern antiquary (Mr. Whitaker) has 
i ſhewn, and with a great degree of probability, that Ambroſius was 
3 1 1 P 9 a RI . P 3 . . 1 
7 the Pendragon, or Rex Maximus of the Britith provinces, and chie 
1 of the Damnarii. | | 
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AMELOT DE La Houssar (Nicuoras), born at Orleans in 
1634, was much eſteemed at the court of France, and appointed 
ſecretary of an embaſſy which that court ſent to the commonwealth 
of Venice, The firſt works he printed were the © Hiſtory of the 
Government of Venice,” and that of the Uſcocks,” a people of 
Croatia: in 1683, he publiſhed his tranſlations into French of 
« Marhiavel's Prince,” and father Paul's “ Hiſtory of the Council 
of Trent, and © Political Diſcourſes” of his own upon Tacitus. 
Theſe performances were well received by the public. He did not 
= his own name to the two laſt mentioned works, but concealed 

imſelf under that of La Mothe Joſſeval. His tranſlation of father 
Paul was attacked by the partizans of the pope's unbounded power 
and authority. In F 


printed, at Paris, a French 


tranſlation 
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tranſlation of Baltaſar Gracian's Oracuio ma ual, with the title of 
Homme de Cour.” In his preface he detends Gracian againſt 
father Bohours's Critique, and tells us why he aſcribes this book to 
Baltaſar, and nut to Laurence Gracian. He alſo mentions that he 
hath altered the title, becauſe it appeared too oſtentatious and hyper- 
bolical-; that of“ Homme de Cour,” the Courtier, being more 
proper to exprefs the ſubject of the book, which contains a collec- 
tion of the fineſt maxims for regulating a court life, In 1686, he 
rinted © La Morale de Tacite de la flaterie:“ in which work he 
collected ſeveral particular facts and maxims, which repreſent in a 
ſtrong light the artifices of court tlatterers, and the miſchievous 
effect of their poiſonous diſcourſes. In 1690, he publiſhed at 
Paris a French tranſlation of the firſt {fix books of Tacitus's An- 
nals,” with his hiſtorical and political remarks; ſome of - which, 
according to Mr. Gordon, are pertinent and uſeful, but many of 
them inſipid and trifling. Amelot having employed his pen for 
ſeveral years on hiſtorical and political ſubjects, began now to try his 
enius on religious matters; and, in 1691, printed at Paris a tran- 
Nation of Palafox's Theological and moral Homilies upon the 
Paſſion of our Lord.” F en nm ber a bookſeller, at Paris, having 
propoſed, in the year 1692, to print a collection of all the treaties 
of peace between the kings of France and all the other princes of 
Europe, ſince the reign of Charles VII. to the year 1690, Amelot 
publi ſhed a ſmall volume in duodecimo, containing a preliminary diſ- 
courſe upon theſe treatiſes; wherein he endeavous to thew, that 
moſt princes, when they enter into a treaty, think more how to 
evade, than how to perform, the terms they ſubſcribe to. He pub- 
liſhed alſo an edition of cardinal d'Oſſat's Letters in 1697, with 
ſeveral obſervations of his own. Amelot died at Paris, in 1706, in 
the 72d year of his age. | | | 
AMELOT (Dexi1s), a celebrated French writer, was born at 
Saintonge in 1606. He maintained a cloſe correſpondence with 
the fathers of the Oratory, a congregation of prieſts founded by 
Philip of Neri. He wrote the life of Charles de Gondren, ſecond 
ſuperior of this congregation, and publiſhed it at Paris in 1043. 
In this piece he ſaid ſomething of the famous abbot of St. Cyran, 
which greatly diſpleaſed the gentlemen of Port Royal, who, to be 
revenged of him, publiſhed a libel againſt him, entitled,“ Idee 
generale de l'eſprit et de livre de P. Amelote.“ He was ſo much 
provoked by this ſatire, that he did all in his power to injure them. 
'They had finiſhed a tranſlation of the New Teſtament, and were 
deſirous to have it publiſhed ; for which purpoſe they endeavoured 
to procure an approbation from the doctors of the Sorbonne, and a 
privilege from the king, They had ſome friends in the Sorbonne, 
but at the ſame time very powerful enemies; and as to the privilege, 
it was impoſſible to prevail with the chancellor Seguier to 2 
e N them 
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them one, for he hated them ; ſo that father Amelot, whoſe advice 

| the chancellor generally followed in matters of religion, eaſily 
= thwarted all their meaſures, not only out of zeal for what he thought 
A the true doctrine, or out of averſion for what he thought the Port 
1 Royaliſts, but alſo from a view to his own intereſt ; for he was 
about to publiſh a tranſlation of his own of the New Teſtament, 

Amelot's tranſlation, with annotations, in four volumes octavo, was 

printed in the years 1660, 1667, and 1668. Amelot wrote alſo an 
Abridgment of Divinity, a Catechiſm for the Jubilee, and a kind 

of Chriſtian Manual for every Day. Though he had always been 

2 very zealous Anti-Port-Royaliſt, yet he was but poorly rewarded 

ſor all his labour and trouble: ſince towards the end of his life he 

ſued for a very ſmall biſhopric, and met with a refuſal, though he 

had all the qualities requilite to a biſhop. He died in 1678. 


AMERICUS (VesyuT1vs), born at Florence, of a very ancient 
family in 1451. He diſcovered very early a taſte for philoſophy, 
mathematics, and ſea- voyages. As ſoon as he was informed of 

| Columbus's return from the diſcovery of the Weſt Indies, he 
"4 burned with impatience to be partaker of his glory. He ap- 
9 | plied to Ferdinand, king of Spain, who ſupplied him with four 
_ ſhips, with which he departed from Cadiz in 1497., He fell in 
with the coaſt of Paria, and ran along it, as alſo the coaſt of Terra 
Firma, as far as the gulph of Mexico, returning to Spain in about 

eighteen months. He did not diſpute with Columbus the glory of 
having diſcovered the Weſt India iflands ; but pretended that he 
of firſt diſcovered the continent of America. For this the Spaniſh 
1 . Writers are very ſevere, and charge him with having falſified dates 
to {ſupport his claim. A year after his firſt voyage, Veſputius per- 
formed a ſecond with fix ſhips, ſtill under the auſpices of Ferdinand 

and Iſabella. In this voyage he proceeded to the Antilla iſlands, 
and from thence to the coaſt of Guiana and Vennezuela, and re- 
turned ſafe to Cadiz, in the month of November, 1500; bringing 
- with him many valuable ſtones, and other commodities. He met 

with but a cool reception from the Spaniards for all his ſervices, 

and their ingratitude ſenſibly affected him. Emanuel, king of Por- 

tugal, jealous of the ſuccels of the catholic ſovereign, had taken 
| e pains to ſhare in the new diſcoveries; and, being informed of 
Veſputius's diſcontent, invited him to Portugal, and gave him the 
command of three ſhips to undertake a third voyage on diſcovery. 
Veſputius failed from Liſbon in May, 1501. He ran down the 
coaſt of Africa as far as Sierra Leone, and the coaſt of Angola. He 

then ſtood over for the coaſt of America, and fell in with Brazil, 

which he diſcovered entirely, ſouth as far as Patagonia, and north 
1: to the river of Plata. This illuſtrious navigator then failed back to 
{14.008 4 Sicrra Leone, and keeping along the coaſt of Guinea, returned to 
1 Portugal, arriving at Liſbon in September, 1508. King Emanuel 

highly ſatished with this ſucceſs, equipped fix ſhips, with which 

| bur 
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our navigator made a fourth voyage. In this voyage he deſigned 
to ſtand along the coaſt of America to the ſouth, until he diſcovered 
a pallage to the Molucca iſlands to the weſtward. He ran along 
the coaſt, from the bay of All Saints, as far as the river of Cura- 
bado : but having only proviſions for twenty months, and being 
detained on the coaſt he had diſcovered five months by contrary 
winds, he returned to Portugal. Americus died at the iſland of 
Fercera, in 1514, leaving his name to half the globe. A cele- 
brated author ſpeaking of theſe voyages, ſays, that in the eighth and 


ninth centuries, the barbarians attacked the cultivated nations; but 


now the latter in their turn croſſed the Atlantic to make war on the 
barbarians. Americus has left us relations of his four voyages, in 
which he has deſcribed the original inhabitants of America in lively 
colours. The king of Portugal cauſed ſome remains of his ſhip, the 
Victory, to be preſerved in the metropolitan church of Liſhon, 
ee — ͤ ä— : 
AMES (WILLIAM), an Engliſh divine, ſamous for his contro- 
verſial writings, was deſcended from an ancient family in Norfolk, 
where he was born in 1576. He was educated at Chriſt's college, 
Cambridge, under the famous Mr. William Perkins ; from whom 
probably imbibing ſome Calviniſtical principles, he became a ſtre- 
nuous aſſertor of the fame tenets, which gave ſo much diſguſt, that, 
to prevent an expulſion in form, he forſook his college, went abroad, 
and was choſen by the ſtates of Frieſland, profeſſor of their univer- 
ſity. In 1613, his diſpute with Grevinchovius, miniſter at Rotter- 
dam, appeared in print. He was at the ſynod of Dort, in 1618, 
and informed king James's amballador from time to time of the 
debates of that aſſembly. | _ 
When he had been twelve years in the doctor's chair at Francker, 
he reſigned his profeſſorſhip, and accepted of an invitation to the 
Engliſh congregation at Rotterdam, the air of Franeker being too 
ſharp for him, as he was troubled with a great difficulty of breath- 
ing. Upon his removal to Rotterdam, he wrote his“ Freſh Suit 
againſt Ceremonies,” but did not live to publiſh it himſelf, for his 
conſtitution was ſo ſhattered that the air of Holland did him no 
ſervice : he had determined to remove to New England, but his 
aſthma returning at the beginning of the winter, put an end to his 
life at Rotterdam, where he was buried in November, 1633. He 
was a very learned divine, a ſtriẽt Calviniſt in doctrine, al of the 
perſuaſion of the Independents with regard to the ſubordination and 
power of the claſſes and ſynods. | AR e 
AMES (Josera), the celebrated typographical hiſtorian, and ſe- 
cretary to the Saciety of Antiquaries, was originally a {hip-chandler 
at Wapping. Late in his life he took to the ſtudy of antiquities ; 
and beſides his quarto volume, entitled“ Typographical Antiqui- 
ties,” containing accounts of our earlieſt printers and their works, he 
55 | N publiſhed 
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publiſhed a liſt in 8vo. of Engliſh heads engraved and mezzotinto, 
and drew up the “ Parcntalia” from Mr. Wren's papers. He died 
OR. 7, 1759. 44 


AMHURST (N1cnoLas), was born at Marden in Kent. Un- 
der the protection and care of his grandfather, a clergyman, he re- 
ceived his grammatical education at Merchant-Taylors' ſchool in 
London ; and thence was removed to St. John's college, Oxford, 
but expelled for the libertiniſm of his principles, the irregularity of 
his conduct, and ſome offence which he had given to the head of 
the college. From his own account of the. matter, in the dedica- 
tion of his poems to Dr. Delaune, preſident of St. John's, and in 
his “ Terræ Filius,“ we may collect that he wiſhed to have it un- 
derſtood, that he was ſolely perſecuted for the liberality of his ſen- 
timents, and his attachment to the cauſe of the revolution and of 
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the Hanover ſucceſſion; but he had probably been guilty of real 


miſbehaviour. Whatever were the cauſes of his expulſion, his re- 
ſentment, on the account of it, was very great. He made it there- 


fore his bulineſs-to ſatirize the learning and diſcipline of the uni- 


verſity of Oxford, and to expoſe the characters of it's moſt reſpec- 
table wembers. This he did in a poem, publiſhed in 1724, called 
« Oculus Britanniæ,“ and in his“ Terre Filius,“ a work in which 


there is a conſiderable portion of wit, intermixed with much abuſe 


and ſcurrility. Soon after Mr. Amhurſt quitted Oxford, he ſeems 
to have ſettled in London as a writer by profeſſion. He publiſhed 
a volume of Miſcellanies (principally written at the univerſity), on 
a variety of ſubjects; partly originals, and partly paraphraſes, imi- 
tations, and tranſlations ; and conſiſting of tales, epigrams, epiltles, 


love- verſes, elegies, and ſatires. They begin with a beautiful pa- 


raphraſe on the Moſaic account of the creation, and end with a very 


humourous tale upon the diſcovery of that uſeful utenſil, a bottle- 


ſcrew. Mr. Amhurſt was the author, likewiſe, of “ An Epiſtle to 
gir John Blount, Bart.” one of the directors of the South Sca com- 
pany in 1720; of “ the Britiſh General, a poem, ſacred to the 
—_y his Grace John Duke of Marlborough ;” and of © Stre- 
phon's Revenge, a ſatire on the Oxford Toaſts.“ Our poet, who 
had a great enmity to the exorbitant demands and domineering 
ſpirit of the high church clergy, and who had early, at Oxford, diſ- 
played his zeal againſt prieſtly power, diſcovered this particularly 
in a poem, entitled“ The Convocation,” in five cantos ; which 
is a kind of ſatire againſt all the writers who had oppoſed Biſhop 
Hoadly, in the famous Bangorian Controverſ y. He tranſlated, alſo, 
Mr. Addiſon's “ Reſurrection,“ and ſome other of his Latin. poems. 
But the principal literary undertaking of Mr. Amhurſt was, his con- 
ducting “ The Craftſman,” which was carried on for a number of 
years with great ſpirit and ſucceſs, and was more read and attended 
to than any production of the kind which had hitherto ä 
1 9 iſhe 
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liſhed in England. Ten or twelve thoufand were ſold in a day; 
and the effect which it had in raiſing the indignation of the people, 
and in controlling the power of adminiſtration, was very conſidera- 
ble. This effect was not entirely, or chiefly, owing to the abilities 
of Mr. Amhurſt. He was affiſted by Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. 
Pultenev, and probably by other leaders of the oppoſition. Their 
fame, and their 3 were the grand ſupport of the“ Craftſ- 
man.” Nevertheleſs, Mr. Amhurit's own papers are allowed to 
have been compoſed with ability and fpirit ; and he conducted the 
« Craſtſman,” in the very zenith of it's proſperity, with no {mall 
reputation to himſelf. July 2, 1737, there appeared in that publi- 
cation, an ironical letter, in the name of Colley Cibber, the deſign 


of which was to ridicule the act that had juſt paſſed for licenſing _ 


plays. In this letter, the laureate propoſes himſelf to the lord cham- 
| herlain to be made ſuperintendant of the ld plays, as ſtanding equally 
in need of correction with the new ones ; and produces ſeveral paſ- 
fages from. Shakeſpeare, and other poets, in relation to kings, 
queens, pms and miniſters of ſtate, which, he ſays, are not now 
ft to be brought on the ſtage. The printer, &c. having been laid 
hold of by order of government; Mr. Amhurſt voluntarily ſurren— 
dered himſelf in their ſtead; and, after having been kept in cuſtody 
ten days, was obliged to bring his Habeas Corpus for his liberty, 
before he could obtain it; becauſe he refuſed to give bail for his 
god behaviour, as well as his appearance. The miniſtry, we believe, 
prudently dropped the proſecution. Notwithſtanding Mr. Am- 
hurlt's merit with his party, he was totally neglected by them, when 


they made their terms with the crown; and he died ſoon after, of a 


fever at Twickenham. His death happened April 27, 1742; and 
his diſorder was probably occaſioned, in a great meaſure, by the ill 
uſage he had received. | | 


AMMIRATO, or AuMIR ATT (SC1P10), an eminent hiſtorian, 
born at Lecca, in the kingdom of Naples, the 27th of September, 
1531. He ſtudied firlt at Poggiardo, afterwards at Brundufium ; 
and, in 1547, he went to Naples, in order to go through a courſe of 
civil law. When he was at Barri with his father, he was deputed 
by that city to manage ſome affairs at Naples, which he executed 
with great ſaecels, Some time after, he determined to enter into 
the church, and was accordingly ordained by the bithop of Lecca, 
who conceived a high eſteem for him, and gave him a canonry in 
his chureln; but not meeting afterwards with the preterment he 


expected, he formed a deſign of going to Venice, and entering into 


the ſervice of ſome ambaſſador, in order to ſee the ſeveral courts of 
Europe. Alexander- Contarini however perſuaded him to change 
his reſolution of travelling, and engaged him to continue with him 
at Venice, where he had an opportunity of contracting a friendthip 
with many learned men. But fortune, which had been hitherto 
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very unfavourable to him, would not permit him to continue long 
in that eaſe which he enjoyed with his patron : the wife of the 
latter, who uſed to take great pleaſure in Ammirato's converſation, 
having ſent him a preſent as a token of her friendſhip, ſome il}. 
natured perſons went to the huſband, and repreſented this civility of 
the lady in fuch a light, as was ſufficient to excite the reſentment of 
a jealous huſband. Ammirato was, obliged to fly away immediately, 
in order to fave his life. He returned to Lecca, and his father 
being then at Barri, he went thither to him, but met with a very 


cool reception. 


{ 


Ammirato returned to Naples, in order to engage again in the 
ſtudy of the law, and to take his degrees in it: his reliſh for this 
profeſſion was not in the leaſt increaſed, but he thought that the 
title which he might procure would be of advantage to him in ſome 
reſpects. However, ke had not been fix months at Naples before 
he grew weary of it, and entered ſucceſſively into the ſervice of ſe- 
veral noblemen as ſecretary. Upon his return to Lecca, hg, was 


appointed by this city to go and preſent a petition to pope Pius IV. 


in their favour, which office he diſcharged with ſucceis. Upon his 
return to Lecca, he was invited by the city of Naples to ſettle there, 
and write the hiſtory of that kingdom: but the cold reception he 
met with from the governors who had ſent for him, ſoon diſguſted 
him ſo highly, that he left the city with a reſolution to return no 
more. They repented afterwards of their negle& of him, and uſed 


all poſſible means to bring him back, but he continued inflexible. 


He went therefore to Rome, where he procured a great many friends; 
and having travelled over part of Italy, viſited Florence, where he 
was reſolved to ſettle, being engaged by the kind reception which 
the grand duke gave to men of letters. He was appointed, to write 
the hiſtory of Florence, and received many inſtances of that prince's 
bounty, which was increaſed after his work was publiſhed, for he 
was preſented with a canonry in the cathedral of Florence. The 
caſy ſituation in which he was now placed, gave him an opportunity 
of applying himſelf more vigorouſly to his ſtudies, and writing the 

reateſt part of the works we have of him. He died at Florence 
the zoth of January, 1600, in the 69th year of his age. His works 
are as follow : 1. Arguments, in Italian verſe, of the Cantos of 
Arioſto's Orlando Furioſo, Venice, 1548, quarto. 2. II Dedalione 
dialogo del poeta, Naples, 1560, octavo. 3. Iſtorie Fiorentine 
dopo la fondatione di Fierenze inſino all' anno 1574, Florence 
1500, two volumes folio. 4. Diſcorſi ſopra Cornelio T acito. 


Diſcourſes upon Cornelius Tacitus, Florence, 1598, quarto. 


5. Delle famiglie nobili Napollone. Part I. at Florence, 1 580, in 
folio; part II. at Florence, 165 1, folio. 6. Diſcorſi delle Famiglie 
Paladina et l' Antoglietta, Florence, 1605, in quarto. 7. Albero ct 
Aoria della famiglia de Conti Guidi, coll' agiunte de Scipione Am- 
mirato giovane. Florence, 1640, and 1650. 8. Delle Famiglie 

| Fiorentine, 
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Fiorentine, Florence, 1615, folio. 9. Veſcovi de Fieſoli di Vol- 
terra, e d' Arezzo, con l'aggiunta di Scipione Ammirato il giovane, 
Florence, 1637, quarto. 10. Opuſcoli varii, Florence, 1583, in 
octavo. II. Lime varie. Printed in a collection of poems, by 
different authors, Venice, 1553, in, octavo. 12. Poeſie ſprituali, 
Venice 1634, in quarto. 13. Annotazioni ſopra la ſeconda parte 
de Sonetti di Bernardino Rota fatti in morte di Porzia Capece ſua 


moglia, Naples, 1500, in quarto. 


3 1 


AMMONIUS (ANDREW), a native of Lucca, who came and 
ſettled in England. He lived ſome time in Sir Thomas More's 
houſe, and afterwards in St. "Thomas's college. There ſubſiſted a 
ſtrong friendſhip and cloſe correſpondence betwixt him and Eraſ- 
mus. The advice which Eraſmus gives him, in regard to puſhing 
his fortune, has a good deal of humour in it, and was certainly in- 
tended as a ſatire on the artful methods generally practiſed by the 
ſelfiſh and ambitqus part of mankind: © In the firſt place,” ſays 
he, * throw off all ſenſe of ſhame; thruſt yourſelf into every one's 
buſineſs, and elbow out whomſoever yeu can; neither love nor hate 
any one; meaſure every thing by your own advantage; let this be 
the ſcope and drift of all your actions. Give nothing but what is 
to be returned with uſury, and be complailant to every body. Have 
always two ſtrings to your bow. Feign that you are ſolicited by 
many from abroad, and get every thing ready for your departure. 
Shew letters inviting you elſewhere, with great promiſes.” For- 
ture at length began to ſmile upon Ammonius, for he was appointed 
ſecretary to Henry VIII. and hononred by pope Leo X. with a 
public character at the court of this prince; and in allappearance he 
would ſoon have riſen higher, had not death carried him off when 
he was but of a middle age: he died of the ſweating ſickneſs, in 
1517. 5 15 

Ammonins wrote the following Latin poetical pieces: I. Scotici 
conflictus hiſtoria, lib. i. 2. Bucolica, ſeu Ecloge, lib. i. 3. De 
rebus nihili, lib. 1. 4. Panegryicus quidam, lib. i. 5. Epigram- 
mata, lib. i. 6. Poemata diverſa. 2 os 

AMONTONS (WiztLiam), was born in Normandy the laſt. 
day of Augult, 1663. His father having removed to Paris, Wil- 
liam received the firſt part of his educatioa in this city. He 
was in the third form of the Latin ſchool, when, after a conſidera- 
ble illneſs, he contracted ſuch a deafneſs as obliged him to renounce 
almoſt all converſation with mankind. In this ſituation he began 
to think of employing himſelf in the invention of machines: he ap- 
plied therefore to the ſtudy of geometry; and it is ſaid, that he 
would not try any remedy to cure his deafneſs, either becauſe he 
moughtit incurable, or becauſe it increaſed his attention. He ſtudied *- 
ay the arts of drawing, of ſurveying lands, and of building; and 
Aa2- in 
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in a ſhort time e he endeavoured to acquire a knowledge of thoſe 
more ſublime laws which regulate the univerſe. He ſtudied with 
great care the nature of barometgrs and thermometers ; and, in 
1687, he prefented a new hygroſcope to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, which was very much approved. He communicated to 
Hubin, a famous enameller, fome thoughts he had conceived con- 
cerning new barometers and thermometers ; but Hubin had pre- 
vented him in ſome of his thoughts, and did not much regard the 
reſt, till he made a voyage into England, where the, ſame thoughts 
were mentioned to him by ſome tcllows of the Royal Society. 
Amontons found out a method to acquaint people at a great diſ- 
tance, in a very little time, with whatever one pleaſed. The ne- 
thod was as follows: Let there be people placed in ſeveral flations, 
at ſuch a diſtance from one another, that by the help of a teleſcope 
a man in one ſtation may ſee a ſignal made in the next before him; 
he muſt immediately make the fame lignal, that it may be ſeen by 
a perſon in the {tation next after him, who is to communicate it to 
thoſe in-the following ſtation, and ſo on. Theſe ſignals may be ay 
letters of the alphabet, or as a cypher, underſtood only by the two 
perſons who are in the diſtant places, and not by thoſe who make 
the ſignals. The perſon in 5 ſecond ſtation making the ſignal to 
the perſon in the third the very moment he ſees it in the firſt, the 
news may be carried to the greateſt diſtance in as little time as 1s 
neceſſary to make the fignals in the firſt ſtation. The diſtance of 
the ſeveral ſtations, which mult be as few as poſſible, is meaſured 
by the reach of a teleſcope. Amontons tried this method 1 in a ſmall 
tract of land, before ſeveral perſons of the higheſt rank at the court 
of France. In 1695, he publiſhed a book entitled,“ —— et 
experiences phy ſiques {ur la conſtruction d'une nouve elle clepſydre, 
ſur les barometres, thermometres, et hygrometres ;” and this is the 
only book he wrote, beſides the pieces which we have of him in the 
Journal des Scavans. Though the hour-glaſſes made with water, 
fo much in uſe oye the ancients, be entirely laid. aſide, becauſe 
the clocks and watches are much more uſetuf, yet Amontons took a 
great deal of pains in making his new hour- glaſs, in hopes that it 
might ſerve at fea, as being made in ſuch a manner, that the moſt 
violent motion could not alter it's regularity ; whereas a great agita- 
tion inſallibly diforders a clock or watch. When the Royal Aca- 
demy was new regulated in 1699, Amontons was admitted a mem- 
ber of it, and read there his“ New Theory of Friction,“ in which 
he happily cleared up a very. important part of mechanics. He had 
a particular genius for making g experiments: his notions Were deli- 
Cate and juſt: he- knew how 40 uu vent the inconveniences of his 
new Inventions, and had a wonderful ſkill in executing them. He 
as ſuddeniy ſeized with an inflammation in his bow els, which ſoon 
inorti! fy ing, occaſioned his death, upon the Lith of October, 1705. 
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his claſſical learning, under the care of Mr. Chadwick, From 
Taunton he was removed to Exeter, that he might be inſtructed in 
the French language by Mr. Majendie, a refugee miniſter in that 


city. After young Amory had obtained the knowledge of the French 


language, he returned to Mr. Chadwick, where he had for his ſchool- 
fellow Mr. Micaiah Towgood, the ableſt advocate among the diſ- 
ſenters, in the points of controverly which occaſion their ſeparation 
from the church of England. At Lady-day, 1717, they were both 
put under the academical inſtruction of Mr. Stephen James, and 
Mr. Henry Grove, who, during the reign of Queen Anne, had been 
joint tutors at Taunton, for bringing up young perſons to the mi- 


niſtry; but upon the paſling of the ſchiſm bill, had deſiſted from 


that employment, till George I. was well eſtabliſhed» on the throne. 
Under thele preceptors, Mr. Amory went through the uſual pre- 
paratory learning; and in the ſummer of 1722 was approved of as a 
candidate for the miniſtry. Being, defirous of improvement, he 
removed, in the November follewing, to London, and attended a 
courſe of experimental philoſophy under Mr. John Eames. Upon 
his return to Faunton, he preached alternately at ſeveral places in 
the neighbourhood, till, upon Mr. James's death in 1724 or 1725, 
and Mr. Grove's being choſen to ſucceed him as paſtor of the con- 
vregation IN #ulwood, Mr. Amory was fixed as a ſtated aſſiſtant 
preacher to] 
monthly.turg at Lambrook near South-Petherton, and another at 
eſt Hatch, four miles from Taunton. At the ſame time, he 
was regueitea by his uncle, Mr. Grove, to take a part in the in- 
ſtruction of the pupils, in the room of Mr. James; with winch 
requeſt he complicd., The buiinels aſſigned hun he diſcharged with 
great ability and diligence; being well qualißed for it by his know- 
edge in, and taite for, the fineſt Grecian and Roman clallics, and 


by tis thorough acquaintance with the belt and lateit improvements 


in found philoſophy. In 1730, he was ordained at Paul's meeting 
in Taunton, and trom this time was united, in the congregauon at 
1aunton, with Nir. Batſen; but that gentleman keeping the whole 
faiary to himfelf, feverai of the principal perſons in the ſociety 
were fo dilpiealed with him, that early in the ipring of the year 
7732, they agreed to build another meeting-houle, and to chooſe 
Mr. Amory for their paitor, In the beginning of 1738, on the 
death of Mr. Grove, he became chief tutor to the academy at Taun- 
ton, and conducied the bulinels of it with the fame abilities, and 
the ſame candid and enlarged views, which had been difplayed by 
that eminent man. In 1741, he married a daughter of Mr. Baker, 


i 


a dillenting mini. 


dren. Mr. Amory was ſo happy with his people at Taunton, and 
lo generally reſpected and beloved both in the town and the neigh- 
bourhuod, that, perhaps, it may be deemed ſtrange that he ſheuld 

4 be. 


AMORY (Tromas), an eminent diſſenting miniſter, was born 
at Taunton in Somerſeiſhire, Jan. 28, 1701; where: he acquired 


r. Darch of Hull Biſhops ; beſide which, he had one 


ter in Southwark; by whom he had ſeveral chil- 
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be induced to quit his ſituation. This, however, he did, in October 
1759, at which time he removed to London, to bs afternoon preacher 
to the ſociety in the Old Jewry, belonging to Dr. Samuel Chandler, 
But the grand motive, beſides the hope of more extenſive uſefulneſs, 
ſeems to have been, that he might advantageouſly diſpoſe of his 
children, in which reſpe& he ſucceeded, In 1766, he was elected 
a paſtor of the ſociety in the Old Jewry. In 1967, he was choſen 
one of the truſtees to the charities of Dr. Daniel Williams. In 
1768, the univerſity of Edinburgh conterred upon him, by diploma, 
the degree of D. D. and in the ſame year he was elected one of the 
ix Tueſday lecturers at Salters' Hall, in the room of Dr. Jabez 
Earle, deceaſed.» In $770, he became morning-preacher at New- 
ington Green, and colleague with the Rev. Dr. Richard Price. 
When the diſſenting miniſters, in 1772, formed a deſign of endea- 
vouring to procure an enlargement of the toleration act, Dr. Amory 
was one of the committee appointed for that fe. June 16th, 

1774, he was ſeized with a ſudden diforder which left him nearly 
in a ſtate of inſenſibility till his death, which happened on the 24th 
of that month, and in, the 74th year of his age. Dr. Amory's 
works conliſt chiefly of ſermons, which in general were accurate, 


ſolid, and affectionate. 


: ——— — AN Lo 
AMYOT (James), great almoner of France, and biſhop of 
, Auxerre, was born of an obſcure family at Melun, the goth of Oc- 
tober, 1514 ; and ſtudied philoſophy at Paris, in the college of car- 
if dinal Le Moine. He was naturally dull and heavy; but diligence 
and application made amends for theſe natural defects. Having 
taken the degree of maſter of arts at nineteen, he purſued his ſtudies 
under the royal profeſſors eſtabliſhed by Francis I. viz. James Tu- 
ſen, who explained the Greek poets ; Peter Dones, profeſſor of 
rhetoric ; and Oronce Fine, profeſſor of mathematics. He left 
Paris at the age of twenty-three, and went io Bourges with the ſieur 
Colin, who had the abbey of St. Ambroſe in that city. At the re- 
commendation of this abbot, a ſecretary of ſtate took Amyot into 
his houſe, to be tutor to his children. The great improvements 
they made under his direQion induced the ſecretary to recommend 
him to the princeſs Margaret ducheſs of Berry, only ſiſter of Fran- 
cis I. and by means of this recommendation Amyot was made pub- 
lic profeſſor of Greek and Latin in the univerſity of Bourges: he 
it read two lectures a day for ten years, q Latin lecture in the morn- 
ing. and a Creek one in the afternoon, It was during this time 
he tranflated into French the“ Amours of Theagenes and Cha- 
riclea,” which Francis I. was fo pleaſed with, that he conterred 
upon him the abbey of Belloſane. The death of this prince happen- 
ing ſoon after, Amyot thought it would be better to try his fortune 
ellewhere, than to expect any preferment at the court of France; 
he therefore accompanicd Morvillier to Venice, on his emb. y 
| | | rom 
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ſrom Henry II. to that republic. When Morvillier was recalled 
from his embaſſy, Amyot would not repaſs the Alps with him, 
chooſing rather to go to Rome, where he was kindly received by 
the biſhop of Mirepoix, at whoſe houſe he lived two years. It was 
here, that, looking over the manuſcripts of the Vatican, he difco- 
vered that Heliodorus, biſhop of Tricca, was the author of the 
« Amours of Theagenes:” and finding alſo a manuſcript more 
correct and complete than that which he had tranſlated, he was 
enabled thereby to give a better edition of this work. His labours, 
however, in this way did not engage him ſo, as to divert him from 
puſhing his fortune: he inſtnuated himſelf ſo far into the favour of 
cardinal De Tournon, that the cardinal recommended him to the 
king, to be preceptor to his two younger fons, While he was in 
this employment he finiſhed his tranſlation of Plutarch's Lives, 
which he dedicated to the king; and afterwards undertook that of 
Plutarch's Morals, which he ended in the reign of Charles IX. 
and dedicated to that prince. Charles conferred upon him the ab- 
bey of St. Cornelius de Compiegne, and made him great almoner 
of France and biſhop of Auxerre; and the place of great almoner 
and that of curator of the univerſity of Paris happening to be vacant 
at the ſame time, he was alſo inveſted in both of theſe employments. 
When Henry III. named Amyot commander of the order of the 
Holy Ghoſt, he decreed at the ſame time, as a mark of reſpect to 
him, that all the great almoners of France ſhould be of courſe com- 
manders of that order. Amyot did not neglect his ſtudies in the 
midſt of his honours, but reviſed all his tranſlations with great care. 
He died the tin of February, 1593, aged 78. 


AMYRAUT (Moss), an eminent French divine, was born 
in September 1596, at Bourgueil, a ſmall town of "Tonraine, 
Having gone through his courſe of philoſophy, he was ent to 
Poictiers, to read law, to which he applied himſclt with great alli- 
duity, and is ſaid to have ſpent fourteen hours a 1 in that ſtudy. 
At the end of his firſt year, he took the degree of licentiaic : but 
Mr. Bouchereau, miniſter of Saumur, adviling nim to fad d 
nity, and the reading of Calvin's Inſtitutions having ſtrongly in» 
clined him to follow. this advice, he ac guainted tis fathert 16 
earneſtly deſired to be a clergyman, and »btain«d his aſſent, 8 
not without a good deal of difficulty. He went to udy at Siirairy, 
where he continued a con derfable time as ſtudent of divinity. Upon 
his admiſſion into orders, he was preſented to the churc': of 5+, 
Agnan, in the country of Mayne; where, after having lived 


T1 3. 


months, he was invited to Saumur, to ſucceed Mr. ae, , 2. 


_— 


pointed miniſter of Charenton. Abont the fame tine tht rhe 
church of Saumur deſired him for their miniſter, the acorn cou ns 
ci] fixed upon him for profeſſor of divinity. His ada - ihe 
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theſis De ſacerdotio Chriſti,” redounded much to his reputation. 
He was ſent deputy to the national council at Charenton in 1631; 
and by this aſſembſy was appointed to addreſs the King, and lay be- 
| fore his majeſty their complaints concerning the infraction of the 
= edicts: he was particularly charged not to deliver his ſpeech upon 
| his knees, as the deputies of the former national ſynod had done. 
He managed this affair with o much addreſs that he was intro- 
duced to the king according to the ancient cuſtom, and in the 
manner that was agreeable to the aſſembly: and it was on this oc. 
caſjon that he became acquainted with cardinal Richelieu, who con- 
ceived a greet eſteem for him. About this time he publiſhed a piece, 
wherein he explained the myſtery of predeſti nation and grace, ac- 
cording to the hypotheſis of Camero, which occalioned a kind of 
civil war amongit the proteſtant divines of France. Thoſe who 
difliked the hypotheſis, derided it as a novelty, eſpecially when they 
faw themſelves joined by the great Du Moulin, who accuſed Amy- 
raut of Arianiſm. The authority of this famous divine, to whom 
the people paid a great reſpect and veneration on account of the 
many books of controverſy he had publiſhed, made fo deep an im- 
preſſion in the minds of many miniſters, that, though Amyraut had 
publiſhed a piece, wherein he maintained Calvin to have heid uni- 
verſal grace; yet many deputies at the national ſynod of Alencon 
came charged with inſtructions againſt him, and ſome were even for 
depoling him. The deputies of the provinces beyond the Loire 
were the moſt violent againſt him: however, the ſynod, after hav- | 
ing heard Amyrant explain his opinion, in ſeveral {{{hons, and an- 
fwer the objections made thereto, honourably acquitted him, and 
enjoined ſilence in refpe to queſtions of this nature: but this was 
not ſtrictly obſerved by either ſide. | | 
In his “ Apology,” publiſhed in 1647, in behalf of the Proteſ- 
| tants, Amyraut exe as well as he can, the civil wars of France ; 
| but he declares ar the ſame time, that he by no means intends to 
Juſtify the taking up of arms againſt one's law ful ſovereign upon any 
pretence whatſoever ; and that he always looked upon it as more 
agreeable to the nature of the goſpet and the practice of the pri- 
mitive church, to uſe no other arms but patience, tears, and prayers. 
But notwithſtanding his attachment to this dectrine, he was not 
for obeying in matters of conſcience, which plainly appeared when 
the ſeneſchal of Saumur imparted to him an order from the council 
of jtate, enjoining all thofe of the reformed religion to hang the 
oatiide of their houſes on Corpus Chriſti day. The ſeneſchal notified 
this order to him on the eve of this holiday, intreating him at the 
fame time to perſuzde the proteſtants to comply with it. To this 
Amyraut made anſwer, that, on the contrary, he would go and exhort 
his pariſhioners not to comply with it, as he himſelf was reſolved not 
to odey ſuch orders; that in all his ſermons he had endeavoured to in- 
fpirgghis hearers with obedience and ſubmiſſion to tuperior tans 
| , ut 
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but not when their confciences were concerned. Having thus 
acquainted the ſeneſchal with his reſolution, he went from houſe to 
houſe, laying before his pariſhioners the reaſons why he thought 
they ought not to obey the order of the council. The king's lieu- 
tenant, however, not thinking it Proper to TP the ſeneſchal, 
no tumuit ↄroſe on this occaſion, = : 

Amyraut was a man of great charity: he beſtowed on the poor 
his whole ſalary during the lait ten years of his life, without diſ- 
tinction of Catholic or Proteſtant. He died the 8th of February, 
1664, and was interred with the uſual ceremonies of the academy. 
.. He leſt but one ſon, who was one of the ableſt advocates of the 
parliament of Paris; but fled to the Hague after the revocation of 
the edit of Nantes: he had alſo a daughter, who died in 1645, a 
year and a half after ſhe had been married. His works are chicks 
| theological, and very voluminous. 

ANACHARSTS, an illuſtrious Scythian philoſopher. He tra- 
velled to Athens in the time of Solon, with whom he contracted an 
intimate friendihip ; and Solon not only inſtructed him, but ſought 
all opportunities of doing him honour. Anacharſis was kindly re- 
ceived alſo for his own ſake, and was the only ſtranger the Athe- 
nians had ever incorporated into their city. He had a quick and 
lively genius, a ſtrong and maſterly eloquence ; and there was ſome- 
thing ſo determined and reſolute in his manner, that thoſe who imi- 
tated him were ſaid to ſpeak in the Scythi an ſtyle. He was extremely 
fond of poetry, and wrote upon certain laws of the Scythians and 
Greeks. Crcœſus invited him to Sardis, and offered him money: 
but the philoſopher anſwered, that he was „come to Greece to 
learn the laws and manners oi f that country; that he had no occaſion 
for gold or filver; and that it would ſuthice for him to return to 
Scythiaa wiſer and more intelligent man than he came from thence.” 
After ſtaying long in Greece, "he prepared to return home: and 
paſſing through Cvzicum, he found that city celebrating very ſo- 
lemaly the ſeaſt of Cybele, and vowed to do the ſame, if he ſhould 
get home in ſafety. Upon his arrival in Scythia, heattempted to 
change the ancient cuſtoms of his country, and to eſtabliſh thoſe of 
Greece ; which proved extremely diſagrecable to the Scythfans, and 
at length deſtructixe to himſelf. For, entering one day a thick wood, 
to perform his vow to Cybele as ſecretly as might be, he was dif- 
covered in the midſt of the ſolennity, and ſhot dead with an arrow 
by the king himſelf, Laertius ſays, that he was ſhot by his brother 
as he was hunting, and expired. with theſe words: © lived in 
peace and ſafety in Grecce, whither 1 went for inſtruction; and 
envy has deitroyed me here at home,” Such is but foo often the 
fate of men, who are zealous to reform the — and amend the 
laws and cuſtoms of their country. 

Many beautiful 2pophthegms of this ohilofoghes are preſerved by 

. B b Laertius, 
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Laertius, Plutarch, and other writers. He uſed to ſay, that “the 


vine produced three ſorts of grapes, the firſt of pleaſure, the ſecond 


of drunkenneſs, the third of repentance.” Struck with the Dema— 
gogical ſyſlem of government at Athens, he expreſſed his ſurpriſe, 
that * in all their public aſſemblies wiſe men ſhould debate matters, 
and fools determine them.” One would ſuſpect from this, that he 
would not have liked our Engliſh juries. He uſed to compare 
laws to cobwebs, and to ridicule Solon, who pretended to reſtrain 
the paſſions of men by pieces of writing. He often repeated, that 
« eyery man ſhould labour particularly to make himiſelf maſter of his 
tongue and his belly;“ and he himſelf practiſed moſt rigidly what 
he thus preſcribed to others, being both prudent in converſation, 


and temperate in diet. 


ANACREON, a Greek poet, was born at Teos, a ſca- port of 
Tonia, The time when he flouriſhed is uncertain ; Euſebius plac- 
ing it in the 62d, Suidas in the 52d, and Mr. Le Fevre in the 72d 
Olympiad. He 1s ſaid to have been about eighteen years of age, 
when Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, came with an army againſt 
the confederate cities of the Tonians and Polians. The Mileſjans 
immediately ſubmitted themſelves ; but the Phocæans, when they 
found themſelves unable to withſtand the enemy, choſe rather to 
abandon their country than their liberty; and, getting a fleet toge- 
ther, tranſported themſelves and families to the coaſt of France, 
where, being hoſpitably received by Nannus, the king of the country, 
they built Marſeilles. The Teians ſoon followed their example; 
for, Harpagus having made himſelf maſter of their walls, they una- 
nimoutly went on board their ſhips, and failing to "Thrace, fixed 
themſelves in the city of Abdera, "They had not been there long, 
when the Thracians, jealous of their new neighbours, endeavoured 
to give them diſturbance ; and in theſe conflicts it ſeems to be, that 
Anacreon leit thoſe friends whom he celebrates in his epigrams. 
This poct had certainly a moſt delicate wit, but was too fond 
of pleaſures, for love and wine had the difpoial of all his hours. 
Anacreon left Abdera, and went to the court of Polycrates at Samos, 
where he was received with great marks of friendihip; and it was 
here he became cnatnoured with the handfome Bathyllus, mentioned 
by Horace. He is ſaid allo to have loved the fair Cleobulus, whom 
he had like to have killed when a child, in the arms of his nurfe, by 
rudely running againſt her as he reeled one day through the ſtreets in 
liquor; and not content with this, he abuſed the child with ſcur— 
rilous language. But the nurſe wiſhed he might one day commend 
him as much as he had then abuſed him, and her withes were ful- 
hiled ; for, Cleobulus growing to be a beautiful youth, Anacreon fell 
In love with him, and wrote ſeveral verſes in his praiſe. Aflian has 
endeavoircd to clear Anacreon from the ſuſpicion of entertaining 
any dithonourable palllon for theſe youths ; but the general charge 
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againſt him in this reſpect is ſtrong. How long Anacreon continued 
at Samos is uncertain, but it is probable he remained there during 
the greateſt part of the reign of Polycrates. 

When he left Samos, he removed to Athens; having been in- 
vited thither by Hipparchus the eldeſt ſon of Piſiſtratus, one of 
the moſt virtuous and learned princes of his time, who, as Plato 
aſſures us, ſent an obliging letter, with a veſſel of fifty oars to con- 
vey him over the Ægean fea. After Hipparchus was flain by the 
conſpiracy of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, Anacreon returned to 
Teos, where he remained till the revolt of Hiſtiæus, when he was 
obliged once more to remove to Abdera, where he died. The 
manner of his death is ſaid to have been very extraordinary; for they 
tell us he was choaked with a grape-ſtone, which he ſwallowed as 
he was regaling on ſome new wine. A ſmall part only of Anacreon's 
works remain. Beſides odes and epigrams, he compoſed elegies, 
hymns, and iambics: the poems which are extant conſiſt chiefly of 
Bacchanalian ſongs and love-ſonnets. The odes of Anacreon, are 
towers, beauties, and perpetual] graces : it is familiar to him to 


write what is natural and to the life, he having an air ſo delicate, fo 


caly, and fo gracetul, that among all the ancients there is nothing 
comparable to him. He flows ſoit and eaſy, every where diffuling 
the joy and indolence of his mind through his verſe, aud tuning his 
harp to the ſmooth and pleaſant temper of his foul. 


DDr 


ANCILLON (Da vip), a miniſter of the reformed church at 
Metz, was born there the 17th of March, 1617. He ſtudied 
from the ninth or tenth year of his age in the Jeſuits? college, where 
he gave ſuch proofs of genius, that the heads of the ſociety tried 
every means to draw him over to their religion and party ; but he 
continued firm againſt their attacks, and thereupon took a reſolu- 
tion of ſtudying divinity. He went to Geneva in 1633, and pur- 
ſued a courſe of philoſophy under Mr. Du Pin, and his divinity 
ſtudies under Spanheim, Diodati, and "Tronchin, who conceived 
a very great eſteem for him. He left Geneva in April 1641, and 
offered himſelf to the ſynod of Charenton in order to take upon 
him the office of a miniſter : his abilities were greatly admired by 
the examiners, and the whole aſſembly was ſo highly pleaſed with 
him, that they gave him the church of Meaux, the moſt confidera- 
ble then unprovided for. Here he acquired a vaſt reputation for 
learning, eloquence, and virtue, and was even highly reſpected by 
thoſe of the Roman catholic communion. He returned to his own 
country in 1053, where he remained till the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes in 1685. He retired to Francfort after this fatab blow; 
and having preached. ih the French church at Hanan, the whole 
allembly was ſo edified by it, that they immediately called together 
tne heads of the families, in . propoſe that he might be * 
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vited to accept of being miniſter there. The propoſitiom was agreed 
to, and they ſent deputies to him, who obtained what they deſired. 
He began the exerciſe of his miniſtry in that church about the end 
of the year 1085. His preaching made ſo great a noiſe at Hanau, 
that the profe: ors of divinity and the German and Dutch mipiſters 
attended his ſerinons frequently; the count of Hanau himiclt, who 
had never before been feen in tie French church, came thither to 
hear Mr. Ancillon : they came from the neighbouring parts, and 
even from Francfort; people who underſtood nothing of French, 
flocked together with great eagerne ls, and ſaid they loved to ſec "Tk 
ſpeak. This occaſioned a je alouſy in the two other minilters, who 
were piqued at the eſtein and affeclion ſhewn to their new. col- 
league; they were diſpleaſed at it, and obliged him, by a thouſand 
uneaſy circurultances, to abandon voir ntarily a place which they 

could not force him from. He returned to Francſort, where he 
would have fixed, if the circumſtances of his family, which was 
very numerous, had not obliged him to go to fome ot her place where 
he might ſettle himſelf; he choſe Berlin, where he received a kind 
reception from his highneſs the elector of Brandenburgh; he was 
made miniſter of Berlin, and hai the pleaſure of ſeeing his eldeſt 
ſon made judge and director of the French in that city, and his other 
fon rewarded with a pention, and entertained at the univerſity of 
Francfort upon the Odor, He had likewiſe the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing his brother made judge of all the French in the ſtates of Bran— 
denburgh: and Mr. Cayart, his fon-in-law, engineer to his elec- 
toral highneſs. He died at Berlin the 3d of September, 1092, aged 
ſeventy- five. 

Mr. Ancillon publiſhed ſeveral works; and we cannot form a 
truer idea of the variety of learning which enlivened his converſation, 
than from a book entitled“ Melange critique de litterature recuilli 
des converlat.ons de feu M. Ancillon ;” it was publiſhed at Baſil in 
1698, in two volumes in duodecimo, by. Charles Ancillon the ad- 
vocate, the eldeſt fon of the miniſter, who died at Berlin in 1715. 


ANCOURT (FLorenT-CaRToN D'), an eminent French actor 
and dramatic writer, was born at Fontainbleau, October 1661. 
He ſtudied in the Jeſuits' college at Paris, under father De la Rue, 
who, diſcovering in him a remarkable vivacity and capacity for 
learning, was extremely deſirous of engaging him in their order; 
but Ancourt's averſion to a religious life rendered all his efforts in- 
effectual. After he had gone thou th a courſe of philoſophy, he 
applied himſelf to tae civil Jaw, and was admitted an advocate at 
ſeventcen years of age. But falling in love with an actreſs, this 
induced him to go upon the ſtage; and, in 1680, he married this 
woman. As he had all the qualifications nece!! oy for the theatie, be 
ſoon greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf: and not b being ſatisfied with the 
applauſe only of an actor, he began to Wiite pieces for the ſtage, 
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many of which had ſuch prodigious ſucceſs, that moſt of the play- 
ers grew rich from the pronts of them. His merit in this way pro- 
cured him a very favourable reception at court ; and Lewis XIV, 
ſhewed him many marks of his !avour, His ſprightly converſation 
and polite behaviour made his company agreeable to all the men of 
figure both at court and in the city, and the molt conſiderable per- 
ſons were extremely pleaſed to have him at their houſes. Having 
taken a journey to Dunkirk, to ſee his eldeſt daughter who lived 
there, he took the opportunity of paying his compliments to the 
clector of Bavaria, who was then at Bruſſels: this prince received 
him with the utmoſt civility, and having retained him a conſider- 
able time, difmiticd him, with a preſent of a diamond valued at a 
thouſand piſtoles: he likewiſe rewarded him in a very generous 
manner, when, upon his coming to Paris, Ancourt compoſed an 
entertainment tor his diverſion. Ancourt began at length to grow 
weary of the theatre, which he quitted in Lent 1718, and retired to 
his eſtate at Courcellos le Roy, in Berry; where he applied himſelf 
wholly to devotion, and compoſed a tranſlation of David's Pſalms in 
verſe, and a ſacred tragedy, which were never printed. He died 
the bth of December, 17206, at the age of lixty-fiye. 
— —c—c_— — 

ANDERSON (Sir Ebmunyd), a younger brother of a good fa- 
mily in Lincoluthire, deſcended originally from Scotland. He re- 
ceived the firſt part of his education in the country, and went after- 
wards to Lincoin college in Oxford: from thence he removed to 
the Inner Temple, where he read law with great aſſiduity, and in 
due time was called to the bar; and in the nineteenth year of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, he was appointed one of the queen's ſer- 
jeants at law, Some time after, he was made a judge; and, in 
I581, being upon the Norfolk circuit at Bury, he exerted himſelf 
againſt the fagnous Brown, the author of thoſe opinions which were 
atterwards maintained by a ſect called, from him, Browniſts : for 
this conduct of judge Anderſon, the biſhop of Norwich wrote a 
letter to treaſurer Burleigh, deliring the ſaid judge might receive the 
queen's thanks. In 1582, he was made lord chiet juſtice of the 
common pleas ; and the year following received the honour of knight- 
hood, In 1586, he Was appointed one of the commiſſioners for 
trying Mary queen of Scots: on the 12th of October, the ſame year, 
he fat in judgment upon her; and cn the 25th of the ſame month, 
| he fat again in the ttar-chainber, when ſentence was pronounced 

againſt this unhappy queen. 29 

In the proceedings againſt thoſe, who endeavoured to ſet up the 
Geneva diſcipline, Anderſon greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; and as 
he ſhewed great zeal on theſe occaſions, ſo in the cale of Udal, a 
puritan Miniſter, who was confined in 1589, and tried and con- 
demned the year following, we find this judge ſeverely cenſured by 
Mr, Pierce, It is probable the judge himiclt was — = 
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ill-will which his proceedings agunit the diffenters from the eſta. 
bliſhed church drew upon him; but it does not appear to have given 
him any great pain, fince in 1596 we have an account of his going 
the northern circuit, where he behaved with the fame rigour; de- 
claring in his charges, that ſuch perions as oppoſed the eſtabliſhed 
church, oppoſed her majeſty's authority, and were in that light ene- 
mies to the ſtate and diſturbers ot the public peace; wherefore of 
ſuch he directed the grand juries to inquire, that they might be 
uniſhed. He was indeed a very ſtrict lawyer, who governed him- 
{elf entirely by ſtatutes: this he ſhewed on many occaſions, par- 
ticularly at the trial of Henry Cuffe, ſecretary to the earl of Eſſex, 
where the attorney-general charging the priſoner ſyllogiſtically, and 
44 Cuffe anſwering him in the fate ityle, lord chief juitice Anderſon 
#4 faid ſmartly, Ib ſit here to judge of law, and not of logic :” and 
« directed Mc. Attorney to preſs the ſtatute of Edward III. on which 
Mr. Cuffe was indicted. He was reputed ſevere, and ſtrict in the- 
obſervation of what was taught in courts, and laid down as law by 
reports. His ſteadineſs was fo great, that he would not be driven 
from what he thought right, by any authority whatever. This ap- 
ared in the cate of Cavendith, a creature of the earl of Leiceſter ; 
who had procured, by his intereſt, the queen's letters patent for 
making out writs of fuperſedeas upon exigents in the court of com- 
mon pleas, and a metlage was ſent to the judges to admit him to 
that office: with which, as they conceived the queen had no.right 
1 to grant any ſuch patent, they did not comply. He concurred alſo 
{ with his brethrea in remonſtrating boldly againſt ſeveral acts of 
44 2 practiſed in Elizabeth's reign. On the acceition of king 


ames he was continued in his office, and held it to the time of his 
death, which happened Auguſt 1, 1605. The printed works of 


1 this great lawyer, belides his“ Readings,” which are ſtill in ma— 
"I nufcript, are, I. Reports of many principal Caſes argued and 
4 adjudged in the time of queen Elizabeth, in the common bench: 


London, 1654, folio. 2. Reſolutions and judgments on the cafes 
* and matters agitated in all the courts of Wellminſter, in the latter 
4 end of the reign oi queen Elizabeth: publiihed at London, in 
Wo 1653, quarto. - | 

bl ANDERSON (Ap Au), was born in Scotland. He was brother 
. ; 3 « 

0 to the Rev. James Anderſon, D. D. editor of the“ Diplomata 
i Scotize? and © Royal Gynealogies,” many years ſince miniſter of the 
4 

j! 

| 


Scots preibyterian church in Swallow-ltreet, Piccadilly, and well 
i knov'n in thofe days among the people of that perſuaſion reſident in 
| London by the name of bilhop Anderſon, a learned but imprudent 
. man, who loſt a conſiderable part of his property in the fatal year 
Cl 17220. Adam Anderſon was torty years a clerk in the South Sea 
douſe, and at length arrived to his acme there, being appointed 
chief clerk of the ſtock and new annuities, which office he n 
| till 
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till his death, He was appointed one of the truſtees for eſtabliſhing 
the colony of Georgia in America, by charter, dated June 9g, 
5 Geo. II. He was alto one of the court of aſſiſtants of the Scots 
corporation in London. The time of the publication of his © Hiſ- 
torical and Chronological Deduction of Trade and Commerce, a 
work replete with uſeful information, was about the year 1762. 
He was twice married. Mr, Anderſon died at his houſe in Red 
Lion-ſtreet, Clerkenwell, Jan. 10, 1775. Ow 


ANDRADA (DIECO DE PAYVA p'), or ANDRADIUS, a 
learned Portugueze, was born at Conimbria, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf at the council of Trent, where king Sebaitian ſent him as one 
of his divines. He preached before the aſſembly the ſecond Sunday 
after Faſter, in 1502: nor was he contented with the ſervice he did 
in explaining thoſe points upon which he was confulted, but he er- 
ployed his pen in defence of the canons of the council in a treatiſe 
entitled © Orthodoxarum explicationum, lib. x. He alſo wrote a 
book, which was publiſhed after his death, at Liſhon, in 1578, en- 
titled “ Defenſio Fridentinæ fidei catholicæ quinque libris compre- 
henſa adverſus hæreticorum calumnias, et præſertim Martini Chem- 
nitii.” Theſe pieces of Andrada have been printed ſeveral times, 
yet they are difficult to be met with. There is ſcarce any catholic 
author who has been more quoted by the proteſtants than he, be- 
cauſe he maintained ſorae opinions a little extravagant concerning 
the ſalvation of the hcathens. Andrada was eſteemed an excel- 
lent preacher : his ſermons were publiſhed in three parts, the ſecond 
of which was tranſlated into Spaniſh by Benedict de Alarcon. 
The Bibliotheque of the Spaniſh writers does not mention all his 
works; the book he wrote concerning the pope's authority, during 
the council, in the year 1502, is omitted. The pope's legates 
being very well pleaſe with this work, {ent it to cardinal Borromeo. 
The court of Rome liked it extrenely, and the pope returned the 
author thanks in a very obliging manner. 

ANDREAS (JAu Ed, a fsmous Lutheran divine, was born at 
Waibling, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, on the 25th of March, 
I 52 . His Parents being Poor, intended. 40 bring him 1 to ſome 
mechanical buſineſs, and had zgrecd with a carpenter for that 
purpole ; but fome perſons of diſtinction having diſcovered in him 
the marks of a promiſing genius, contributed to ſupport him in th 
proſecution of his ſtudies: he was accordingly educated under Alex- 
ander Marcoleon, and in the ſpace of two years made himſelf maſter 
of the Latin and Greck, and of logic. In 1541, he was ſent to 
Tubing, where he took his degree of bachelor of arts two years 
after; and having finiſhed his courſe of philoſophy in 1545, he be- 
came maſter of arts. In 1540, he was appointed miniſter of the 
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church of Stutgard, the metropolis of the duchy of Wirtemberg; 
but upon the publication of the Interim he was obliged to return to 
Tubing where he performed the othce of miniſter. In 1553, he 
took his degree of doctor in divinity, and was appointed paſtor of 
the church of Gopping, and ſuperintendant of the neighbouring 
churches. In 1557, he went to the diet of Ratiſbon, with Chrit- 
topher, duke of Wirtemberg, and was appointed one of the fecre- 
taries at the conference at Worms between the papiſts and the di- 
vines of the Auguſtan confeſſion. Ihe lame year he publiſhed his 
firſt work, De coena Domini, Of che Lord's Supper.” In 1558, 
he wrote a reply to Staphylus's book againſt Luther. In 1559, he 
was ſent to Augſburg, where the diet of the empire was held. In 
1561, he was ſent to Paris, to be preſent at the conference of Poiſſi; 
but it broke up before he came thither. Upon his return, he was 


appointed chancellor and rector of the univerfity of Tubing. In 


1565, he was invited to eſtabliſh a church at Hagenaw, an imperial 
city, where he preached ſeveral {ermons upon the principal points 
of the Chriſtian religion, which were afterwards printed. In 1568, 
he aſſiſted Julius, duke of Brunſwick, in retorming his churches, 
In 1569, he took a journey to Heidelburg, Brunſwick, and Den- 
mark. In 1570, he went to Miinia and Prague, where the em- 
peror Maximilian II. had a convertation with him upon an agree- 
ment in religion. In 1573, he was ſent to Memming, an imperial 
town, to {top the progreſs of the Zuinglian doctrine, propagated by 
Euſebius Cleber ; who being admonithed by Andreas, before the 
ſenate, and continuing inflexible, was removed from his miniſtry. 
1586, he was engaged in a conference, at Mompelgard, with Theo- 
dore Beza, concerning the Lord's ſupper, the perſon of Chriſt, pre- 
deſtination, baptiſm, the reformation of the popiih churches, and 
other things ; but this had the aivnal event of all other conferences, 
which, though deſigned, as '] huanus obſerves, to put an end to di{- 
putes in divinity, are often the occation f itil} greater. In 1587, 
he was ſent to Nording, as he had been to ſeveral other places, on 
chorch-afairs, and falling ſick w his return, publiſhed his “ Con- 
feſſion of Faith,“ to obviate the Nputatlons of his adverſaries: but 
he afterwards recovered, and was tent for again to Ratiibon; and 
then to Onolſbach, by Frederick, marquis of Brandenburg. Upon 
the publication of the conference at Mompelgard above-mentioned, 
he was accuſed of having falfely imputed tome things to Beza, 
which the latter had never ailerted ; he therefore went to Bern, to 
clear himſelf of the charge. His laſt piiblic act was a conference 
at Baden, in November, 1589, with John Piſtorius. When he 
found death drawing near, he made a declaiation to feveral of his 
friends of his conſtancy in the faith which he had afferted,. and 
ſhewed the moſt undoubted ſigns of a ſincere devotion till he ex- 
pired, on the 7th of January, 1590, aged ſixty-onge vears and 85 

months. 
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ANDREAS (Jon d), a famous canoniſt of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was born at Mugello, near Florence. He was very young 
when he went to n to purſue his ſtudies. Guy de Baif per- 
ceiving that Andreas, for want of money, could not demand his 
doctor's degree, procured it him gratis. The ſame profeſſor puſhed 
him on to fand for a profellorſhip, which he alſo obtained. An- 
dreas was profeſſor at Padua about the year 1330; but he was re- 
called to Bologna, where he acquired the greatelt reputation. We 
are told wonderful things concerning the auſterity of his life, that 
he macerated his body with prayer and faſting, and lay upon the 
bare ground for twenty years together, covered only with a bear- 
ſkin; this is atteſted by very good authors: but if the ſtory which 
Poggius tells of him, in his Jelts, be true, he muſt afterwards have 
relaxed much of this continency : for his wife found him in bed 
with his maid ſervant. | 0 | 

Andreas had a beautiful daughter, named Novella, whom he loved 
extremely; and he is ſaid to have inſtructed her ſo well in all parts 
of learning, that when he was engaged in any affair, which hindered 
dim from reading lectures to his ſcholars, he ſent his daughter in 
his room: when, Jeſt her beauty ſhould prevent the attention of the 
hearers, ſhe had a little curtain to draw before her. To perpetuate 
the memory of this daughter, he entitled his commentary upon the 
Decretals of Gregory IX. * the Novellæ.“ He married her to 
John Calderinus, a learned canoniſt. | 

The firſt work of Andreas was his © Gloſs upon the ſixth Book 
of the Decretals, which he wrote when he was very young. He 
wrote alſo “ Gloſſes upon the Clementines,” and a“ Commen- 
ttry in regulas Sexti, which he entitled “ Mercuriales,” becauſe 
he either engaged in it on Wedneſdays, diebus Mercurii, or becauſe 
he inſerted his Wedneſdays* diſputes in it. He enlarged the 
«*Speculum of Durant,” in the year 1347. Andreas died of the 
| plague at Bologna in 1348. | - 


ANDREAS (J oN), was born a Mahometan, at Xativa, in the 
kingdom of Valencia, and ſucceeded his father in the dignity of 
alfaqui of that' city. He was enlightened with the knowledge of 
the Chriſtian religion, by being preſent at a ſermon in the great 
church of Valencia on the day of the aſſumption of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin, in 1487. Upon this he deſired to be baptized, and in memory 
of the calling of St. John and St. Andrew, he took the name John 
Andreas. Having received holy orders, and from an alfaqui be- 
come a prieſt and miniſter of Chriſt, he began to preach and publiſh 
the contrary of what he had before believed and aſſerted; and was 
the means of conyerting many Moors. After this, he was fent for 
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by the moſt catholic princes King Ferdinand and Queen Iſabella, in 
order to preach in Grenada to the Moors of that kingdom, many of 
whom were brought to abjure Mahumed, and to turn to Chriſt. A 
little after this he was made a canon by their graces ; and ſent for 
again by the moſt Chriſtian Queen Iſabella to Arragon. At the 
defire of Martin Garcia, biſhop of Barcelona, he undertook to tranſ- 
late from the Arabic, into the language of Arragon, the whole law 
of the Moors; and after having finiſhed this undertaking, he com- 
poſed his famous work of The Confuſion of the Sect of Ma- 
humed;” it contains twelve chapters, wherein he has collected the 
ſabulous Rories, impoſtures, forgerics, brutalities, follies, obſceni- 
ties, abſurdities, impoſhibilities, lies, and contradictions, which Ma- 
humed, in order to deceive the ſimple people, has diſperſed in the 
writings of that ſect, and eſpecially in the Alcoran. Andreas tells 
us he wrote this work, that not only the learned amongſt Chriſtians, 
but even the common people might know the difterent belief and 
doctrine of the Moors; and on the one hand might laugh at and 
Tidicule ſuch inſolent and brutal notions ; and on the other might 
Jament their blindneſs and dangerous condition. | 


F 


(1 


ANDREAS (Tor1as), profeſſor of hiſtory and Greek, at Gro- 
ningen, born at Braunfels, in the county of Solms, the 10th of Au- 
guſt, 1604. He ſtudied philoſophy at Herborn, under Alſtedius; 
after which he went to Bremen, where he lived ſeveral years. He 
was one of the moſt conſtant auditors of Gerard de Neuville, a fa- 
mous phyſician and philoſopher ; and as he had a deſire to obtain a. 
public profeſſorſhip, he prepared himſelf for it by ſeveral lectures, 
Which he read in philoſophy. He returned to his own country in 
1628, where he did not continue Jong, but went toGroningen, being 
N ſent for by Henry Alting. He read lectures upon all parts of phi- 
* loſophy for ſome time, after which Alting got him to be tutor to 
* the ſon of a prince Palatine, in which employment he continued 
three years, part of which he ſpent at Leyden, and part at the 
Hague, at the court of the prince of Orange. He was called to 
Groningen in 1634. to ſucceed Janus Gebhardus, who had been 
profeſſor of hiſtory and Greek. Ie diſcharged this truſt in the moſt 
A'S faithful manner till his death, which happened the 17th of October, 
i 1676. Andreas was a great ſtickler for Mr. Des Cartes, which 
4 he ſhewed during the life and after the death of that philoſopher: 
he wrote in defence of him againſt a profeſſor of Leyden, whoſe 
name was Revius, and publiſhed an anſwer to him in 1653, entitled 
« Mcthodi Carteſianæ aſſertio oppoſitæ Jacobi Revii pref. Me- 
thodi Carteſianæ conſiderationi theologiez;” The ſecond part of 
this anſwer appeared the year following. He wrote likewiſe, in 
\ 1057, againſt Mr. Regius, in defence of the remarks of Mr. Des 
16 Cartes upon a programma, which contained an explication of the 
' human mind. He taught the Carteſian philoſophy in his own 
: 5 5 "= . houſe, 
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houſe, though his profeſſorſhip did not oblige him to that, and even 
when his age had quite weakened him. Mr. Des Marets acquaints 
us with theſe particulars, making mention of a Swiſs ſtudent who 
dared not venture to attend upon the philoſophical lectures of To- 
bias Andreas, for fear it ſhould be known in his own country, where 


it might prove an obſtacle to his promotion in the miniſtry. 
| moneda) 


ANDREINI (IsABELLA), a moſt celebrated actreſs towards the 
beginning of the 17th century, was born at Padua. She was alſo 
an excellent poeteſs ; as appears from the eulogiums many learned 
men and great wits have beſtowed upon her, and from the works 
ſhe publiſhed. The Intenti of Pavia (ſo the academiſts of this city 
are ſtyled) were of opinion, they did their ſociety an honour by ad- 
mitting her a member of it; and ſhe, in acknowledgment of this 
honour, never forgot to mention amongſt her titles that of 4 Aca- 
demica Infanta;“ her titles were theſe, “ Iſabella Andreint, co- 
mica geloſa, academica infanta, detta l'acceſſa.“ She had one ad- 
vantage which is not frequent amongſt the moſt excellent actreſſes, 
which was an extraordinary beauty ; and which, added to a fine 
voice, made her charm both the eyes and ears of the audience. 
Cardinal Cinthio Aldobrandini, nephew to Clement VIII. had a 
great eſteem for her as appears by ſeveral of her poems. When 
the went to France, ſhe was kindly received by their majeſties, and 
by the higheſt perſons at court : ſhe wrote ſeveral ſonnets in their 
praiſe, which are to be ſeen in the ſecond part of her poem. She 
died of a miſcarriage, at Lyons, the roth of June, 1604, in the forty- 
ſecond year of her age. The death of this actreſs being a matter of 
2 concern and lamentation, there were many Latin and 
talian elegies printed to her memory; ſeveral of which were pre- 
fixed to her poems in the edition of Milan, in 1605. 


ANDRELINUS (PusBLiuvs FausTus), was born at Forli in 
Italy. He was a long time profeſſor of poetry and philoſophy in 
the univerſity of Paris. Lewis XII. of France made him his poet 
laureate ; and Eraſmus tells us he was likewiſe poet to the queen. 
His pen was not wholly employed in making verſes ; for he wrote 
alſo moral and proverbial letters in proſe, of which there is an edi- 
tion printed at Straſburg in 1571, and another reviſed by the author 
in 1519. Andrelinus wrote alſo ſeveral poetical diſtichs in Latin, 
which were printed with a commentary by Joſſe Badius Aſcenſius, 
and tranſlated verſe for verſe into French by one Stephen Prive. 
Andrelinus, when he was but twenty-two years old, received the 
crown of laurel. His love-verſes, divided into four books, entitled 
Livia,“ from the name of his miſtreſs, were eſteemed ſo tine by 
the Roman Academy, that they adjudged the prize of the Latin 
elegy to the author. The diſtichs of Fauſtus are not above two 
hundred, and eonſequently but a very ſmall part of his pbems, fince, 
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peſides the four books of Love, and three books of Miſcellaneous 
Elegies, there are twelve Eclogues of his printed in octavo, in 
1549, in the collection of thirty- eight bucolic poets, publiſhed by 
Oporinus. The death of Andrelinus happened in the year 1518. 
ANDREWS (LAN cRLOT), an eminent Engliſh divine, biſhop 

of Wincheſter in the reigns of James I. and Charles I. born in 
London, in 1565. He had the rudiments of his education in the 
Cooper's free-ſchool at Radcliffe, and was afterwards ſent to Mer- 
chant-taylors : here he made a great proficiency in the learned lan- 
guages; and Dr. Watts, reſidentiary of St. Paul's and archdeacon 
of Middleſex, who had lately founded ſome ſcholarſhips at Pem- 
broke-hall in Cambridge, ſent him to that college for the firſt of his 
exhibitions. After he had taken the degree of bachelor of arts, he 
was choſen fellow of the college: when he became maſter of arts, 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity ; and being choſen cate- 
chiſt in the college, he read a lecture on the Ten Commandments 
every Saturday and Sunday, to which great numbers out of the 
other colleges of the univerſity, ard even out of the country, re- 
ſorted as to a divinity-lefture. His reputation increaſing daily, he 
began to be taken notice of by Sir Francis Walſingham, fecretary 
of ſtate to Queen Elizabeth: who being unwilling ſo fine a genius 
ſhould be buried in the country, procured him the vicarage of St. 
Giles's, Cripplegate, in London ; and got him afterwards choſen a 

prebendary and reſidentiary of St. Paul's, and alſo prebendary of the 
collegiate church of Southwell. Being thus preferred, he diſtin- 
iſhed himſelf as a diligent and excellent preacher, and read divi- 
nity lectures three times a week at St. Paul's, in term time. Upon 
10 the death of Dr. Fulke, he was choſen maſter of Pembroke-hall, 
8 to which college he became a confiderable benefactor. He was 
"ki alſo appointed ane of the chaplains in ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, 
who took great delight in his preaching. He was in no leſs eſteem 
with her ſucceſſor king James I. who gave him the preference to all 
other divines as a preacher, and made choice of him to vindicate his 

- ſovereignty. His majeſty having, in his Defence of the Rights of 
Kings, aſſerted the authority of Chriſtian princes over cauſes and 
perſons eccleſiaſtical, cardinal Bellarmine, under the name of Mat- 
thew Tortus, attacked him with great vehemency and bitterneſs. 
The king employed Andrews to anſwer the cardinal, who did it 
with great ſpirit and judgment, in a piece entitled © Tortura Torti,“ 
&c. His majeſty upon this promoted him ta the biſhopric of Chi- 
cheſter, to which he was conſecrated November 3, s. 50 and at 


the ſame time made him his almoner, in which place Andrews be- 
haved with great honour and fidelity, not even making thoſe advan- 
tages to himſelf which he might legally have done. Upon the 
vacancy of the biſhopric of Ely, he was advanced to that ſee, and 
cemecrated September 22, 10609. He was allo nomiaated one - 
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ing's privy counſellors of England, and afterwards of Scotland, 
mean Haie. his majeſty to = kingdom. When he had been 
nine years in the ſee of Ely, he was advanced to the biſhopric af 
Wincheſter, and deanery of the king's chapel, which two laſt prefer- 
ments he held till his death. This great prelate was in no le(s re- 
utation and eſteem with king Charles I. than he had been with his 
predeceſſors. He died at Wincheſter-houſe, in Southwark, Septem- 
ber 27, 1626, and was buried in the pariſh- church of St. Saviour's. 
Beſides his Tortura Torti,“ bithop Andrews publiſhed“ A Ma- 
nual of private Devotions and Meditations for every Day, iu the 
Week ;** and © A Manual of Directions tor the Viſitation of the 
Sick:“ there were likewile ſeveral ſermons and tracts in Engliſh 
and Latin of his, publithed after his death. He had a thare in the 
tran{lation of the Pentateuch, and the hiſtorical books trum Joſh 
to the firſt book of Chronicles excluſively. _ 5 


ANEAU, or ANULUS (BARTHOLOMEW), a learned man of the 
ſixteenth century, born at Bourges, in France, and educated under 
Melchior Volmar. He made great advances in, pulite litgrature, 
and imbibed the principles of the proteſtant religion, which Volmar 
profeſſed. The reputation he had for bis {kil} in the learned lau- 
guages and poetry, induced the old echevins of Lyons to offer him 


a profeſſorſhip of rhetoric in the college which they were going tg 
erect in that city, Aneau cheerfully accepted the offer, and heid 
the profeſſorſhip above thirty years. He diſcharged his duty with, 
great applauſe, and in 1542, was choſen principal of e 
He propagated the doctrines of the reformation among his ſcholars, 
but this he did very ſecretly for a long time; and when it was per- 
ceived, it was at firſt only complained of; but an accident which 
happened on the feſtival of the holy ſacrament in the year 1 505, 
put a final ſtop to all his attempts in. favour of proteltanuſm, by a 
very fatal cataltrophe. Upon that day, which was the 21ſt of June, 
as the procellion moyed towards the college, there was a large itone 
thrown from one of the windows upon the hoſt and the prieſt that 
carried it. Whether Aneay was the author of this inſult or not 1s 
uncertain; the people however being enraged at it, broke into the 
college in a body and aſſaſſinated Aneau, whom they ſuppol-d 10 be 
the guilty perſon; and the college itſelf was ſhut up next day by 
order of the city. | | 
| | 
ANELLO (Tuouas), vulgarly called Maſſaniello, was a fiſher- 
man of Naples, born in 1623. The kingdom of | Naples was 
ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, and governed by a viceroy,. The 
Neapolitans had ſupported the government in this houſe with great 
loyalty and liberality, and ſubmitted themſelves to many voluntary 

impoſitions and burthenſome taxes in ſupport of it. But in 1645, 
the necellitics of the king requiring it, a new donative was thougi t 
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of, and a new deſign was formed to lay a freſh tax upon fruits, 
which comprehended all forts as well dry as green, as far as mulber- 
ries, grapes, fiys, apples, pears, &. The people being thus de- 
prived of their ordinary ſubſiſtence, took a reſolution to diſburthen 
themſelves, not only of this, but of all other inſupportable exactions 
formerly impoſed. They made their grievances hows to the vice- 
roy by the public cries and lamentations of women and children, as 
he paſſed through the market-place ; and petitioned him, by means 
of the cardinal Filomarino, the archbiſhop and others, to take off 
the ſaid tax. He promiſed to redreſs the grievance, and convened 
proper perſons to find out ſome method to take off the tax on fruits. 
But the farmers, becauſe it was prejudicial to their intereſt, found 
ſome ſecret means to hinder the happy effect of this buſineſs, and 
diſſuaded him from performing his promiſe to the people; repre- 
ſenting to him, that all the clamour was made by a wretched rabble 
only, not worth regarding. | 
Thomas Anello, or Maſſaniello, in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age, dwelt at this time in a corner of the great market-place at 
Niles. He was ſtout, of a good countenance, and of a middle 
' ſtature, He wore linen flops, a blue waiſtcoat, and ent barefoot, 
with a mariner's cap. His profeſſion was to angle for little fiſh 
with a cane, hook, and line, as alfo to buy fiſh, and to retail them. 
This man, having obſerved the murmurings up and down the city, 
went one day-very angry towards his deu, and met with the fa- 
mous Bandito Perrone and his companion, as he paſſed by a church 
where they had fled for refuge. They aſked him, what ailed him. 
He anſwered in great wrath, I will be bound to be hanged, but I 
will tight this city. They laughed at his words, ſaying, A proper 
ſquire to right the city of Naples! Maſſaniello replied, Do not 
laugh: I ſwear by God, if I had two or three of my humour, you 
ſhould fee what I could do. Will you join with me? They an- 
ſwered, yes. Plight me then your faith ; which they having done, 
he departed. A little after he fell into a great paſſion, upon his fith 
being taken from him by ſome of the court, becauſe he had nor paid 
the tax. He then reſolved to make uſe of the occaſion of the mur- 
murings of the people againſt the tax on fruit. He went among 
the fruit ſhops that were in that quarter, adviſing them that the 
next day, they ſhould come all united to market, with a reſolution 
to tell the country fruiterers, that they would buy no more taxed 
fruit. N 
A number of boys uſed to aſſemble in the market- place to pick 
up ſuch fruit as fell. Maſſaniello got among theſe, taught them 
ſome cries and clamours ſuited to his purpoſe, and enrolled ſuch a 
number of them between 16 and 17 years of age, that they came to 
be 500, and at laſt 2000. Of this militia he made himſelt general, 
giving every -one of them in their hands a little weak cane. The 
thopkeepers obſerving his inſtructions, there happened the next day 
| | C | gagteat 
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2 great tumult between them and the fruiterers, which the regent 
of the city ſent Anaclerio, the elect of the people, to quell. Among 
the fruiterers was a couſin of Maſſaniello's, who, according to the 
inſtructions given him, began more than any to inflame the people. _ 
He ſaw that he could fell his fruit but at a low price, which, when 
the tax was paid, would not quit coſt. Hereupon he imme- 
diately fell into a great rage, threw two large baſkets on the 
ground, and cried out, God gives plenty, and the bad govern- 
ment a dearth : I care not a ſtraw for this fruit, let every one take 
of it. The boys eagerly ran to gather and eat the fruit. Maſſa- 
niello ruſhed in among them, crying, No tax, no tax. But Ana- 
clerio threatening him with whipping and the gallies, not only the 
fruiterers, but all the people, threw hgs, apples, and other fruits with 

reat fury in his face. Maſlaniello hit him on the breaſt with a 
— and encouraged his militia of boys to do the ſame: but Ana- 
clerio ſaved his life by flight. | 1 

Upon this ſucceſs, the people flocked in great numbers to the 
market · place, and exclaimed aloud againſt thoſe intolerable griev- 
ances under which they groaned; proteſting their reſolution to ſub- 
mit no longer to them. The fury ſtill increaſing, Maſſaniello leapt 
upon the higheſt table which was among the fruiterers, and haran- 

ued the crowd, comparing himſelf to Moſes, who delivered the 
8 from the rod of Pharaoh; to Peter, who was a fiſher- 
man as well as himſelf, yet reſcued Rome and the world from the 
flavery of Satan; — them a like deliverance from their op- 
preſſions by his means, and proteſting his readineſs to lay down his 
ife in ſuch a glorious cauſe. Maſſaniello repeating often theſe 
and ſuch like words, wonderfully inflamed the minds of the peo- 
ple, who were diſpoſed 1n their hearts to co-operate with him to 
this purpoſe. | 85 

To begin the work, there was fire put to the houſe that was next 
the toll houſe for fruit, both which were burnt to the ground, with 
all the books and accounts, and goods, and furniture. This being 
done; every one ſhut up his ſhop ; and, the numbers increafing, 
many thouſand people uniting themſelves, went to ather parts 
the city, where all the other toll-houſes were: them they plundered 
of all their writings and books, great quantities of money, with 
many rich moveables; all which they threw into a great fire of 
ſtraw, and burnt to aſhes in the ſtreets. The people, meeting with 
no reſiſtance, aſſumed more boldneſs, and made towards the palace 
of the viceroy. The firſt militia of Maſſaniello, conſiſting of 2000 
boys, marched on, every one lifting up his cane with a piece of 
black cloth on the top, and with doleful and loud cries, excited the 
compaſſion, and intreated the aſſiſtance of their fellow citizens. 
Being come before the palace, they cried out amain, that thev would 
not be freed of the fruit tax only, but of all others, eſpecially that 
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of corn. At laſt they entered the palace and rifled it, notwith- 
ftanding the reſiſtance of the guards, whom they difarmed. The 
viceroy got into his coach to ſecure himſelf within the church of 
St. Lewis; but the people ſpying hiin, ſtopped the coach, and with 
naked ſwords on each ſide of it, threatened him, unleſs he would 
take off the taxes. With fair promiſes, and all aſſurances of re- 
drefs, and by throwing money among the multitude, which they 
were preedy to pick up, he got at laſt fafe into the church, and or- 
dere the doors to be ſhut. The people applied to the prince of 
Biſignano, who was much beloved by them, to be their defender 
and interceilor. He promiſed to obtain what they deſired ; bur 
finding himſelf unable, after much labour and fatigue, to reſtrain 
their licentiouſneſs or quell their fury, he took the firſt opportu- 
nity of diſengaging himſelf from the labyrinth of that popular 
twmnult, : ; CIT. f 

After the retirement of the prince, the people, finding themſelves 
without a head, called out for Maſſaniello to be their leader and con- 
ductor, which charge he accepted. They appointed Genoino, a 
prieſt of approved 2 wledge, temper, and abilities, to attend his 
perſon; and to him try added for a companion the aforenamed 
tamous Bandito Perrone. Maſſaniello, by his ſpirit, good ſenſe, 
and bravery, won the hearts of all the people, W tk, that they 
becarne willing to transfer unto him ſolemnly the ſupreme com- 
mand, and to obey him accordingly. A ſtage was erected in the 
middle of the market- place, where, clothed in white like a mariner. 
te with his counſellors gave public audience, received petitions, and 
gave ſentence in all cauſes both civil and criminal. He had no leſs 
than T50,000 men under his command. An mcredible multitude 
ef women alſo appcared with arms of varidus ſorts, like ſo many 
Amazons. A liſt ph made of above 60 perſons, who had farmed 
the taxes, or been any way concerned in the cuſtom-houſes; and, 
as it was faid they had enriched themſelves with the blood of the 
pevple, and ought to be made examples to future ages, an order 
was 2d, that their houſes and goods ſhould be burnt, which was 
execnted ee with fo much reguflarity, that no one 
was ſuffered to touch the leaſt thing or carry it away. Many, for 
- #ealing but very ſmall trifles from the flames, were hanged by the 
public executioner in the marketplace, by the command of Mat- 
tanietlo. . * 8 

While theſe horrid tragedies were acting, the viceroy thought of 
every method to appeaſe the people, and bring them to an accom- 
modation. He applied to the archbiſhop, of whoſe attachment to 
the gove;nment he 70 well aſſuted, and of whoſe paternal care and 
2Fection for them the peeple had no donbt. He gave hun the ori- 
inal charter of Charles M. (which exempted them from all taxes, 
and which they had all along inſiſted upon) confirmed by lawful 
authority, and bkewiſe an indulgence or .pardon for all offences 
: ; 5 „„ _* whatſoever 
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whatſoever committed. The biſhop found means to induce Maf- 
ſaniello to convoke all the captains and chief commanders of the 
people together, and great hopes were conceived that an happy ac- 
commodation would enfue. In the mean time 500 banditti, all 
armed on horſeback, entered the city, under pretence that they came 
for the ſervice of the people, but in reality to deſtroy Maſſaniello, 
as it appeared afterwards ; for = diſcharged ſeveral ſhots at him, 
ſome of which very narrowly miſſed him. This immediately put 
a ſtop to the whole buſinefs, and it was ſuſpected that the viceroy 
had ſome hand in the conſpiracy. The ftreets were immediately 
barricaded, and orders were given that the aqueduRs leading to the 


caſtle, where the viceroy and family and 0 pro principal officers of 


ſtate were, ſhould be cut off, and that no\proviſions, except ſome 
few roots and herbs, ſhould be carried thither. The viceroy ap- 
plied again to the archbiſhop, to aſſure the people of his fincere 
good intentions towards them, his abhorrence of the deſigns of the 
banditti, and his refolution to uſe all his authority to bring them to 
due puniſhment. Thus the treaty was again renewed, and ſoon 
completed; which being done, it was thought proper that Maſ- 
ſaniello ſhould go to the palace to viſit the viceroy. He gave orders 
that all the ſtreets leading to it ſhould be clean fwept, and that all 
maſters of families ſhould hang their windows and balconies witty 
their richeſt ſilks and tapeſtries. He threw. off his mariner's habit, 
and dreſſed himſelf in cloth of ſilver, with a fine plume of feathers 
in his hat ; and mounted upon a prancing ſteed, witha drawn ſword 
in his hand, he went attended by fifty thouſand of the choiceſt of 
the people. _ | 
While he was in conference with the viceroy in a balcony, he 
ave him ſurpriſing proofs of the ready obedience of the people. 
hatever cry he gave out, it was immediately echoed; when he 
put his finger upon his mouth, there was a profound univerſal 
filence, that ſcarce a man was heard to breathe. At laſt he ordered 
that they ſhould all retire, which was punctually and preſently obeyed, 
as if they had all vaniſhed away. On the Sunday following the ca- 
pitulatio:,s were ſigned and folemnly ſworn to in the cathedral 
church to be obſerved for ever. Maſſaniello declared, that now 
having accomplithed his honelt deſigns, he would return again to his 
former occupation. If he had kept this refolution, he might jultly 
have been reckoned one of the greateſt heroes that any age or coun. 
try ever produced. But as it is diverſely reported, either through the = 
inſtigations of his wife and kindred, through fear, or allured by the 
taſted ſweets of rule and power, he ſtill continued his authority: 
and what is worſe, exerciſed it in a very caprtcwus and tyrannical 
manner, inſomuch, that his beſt friends began to be afraid of him. 
He ſeems indeed to have fallen into a phrenzy, which might na- 
turally enough be occaſioned by his ſudden elevation, his care, and 
vigilance (for he ſeldom either eat or flept during the whole tranſ- 
ann 2 | action, 
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ation), and by his immoderate drinking of ſtrong wine, which ex- 
ceſs he gave into on the happy event. Four hardy gentlemen took 
an opportunity of aſſaſſinating him. As he fell, he only cried out, 
” 11 traitors !'' His head was thrown into one ditch, and 
his body into another. | ai | 


1 | . 
ANGELIS (Dominico pk), author of ſeveral pieces relating 
to the hiſtory of literature, was born the 14th of October, 1675, 
at Lecce, the capital of Otranto in the kingdom of Naples, of one 
of the nobleſt and moſt conſiderable families in that city. He be- 
gan his ſtudies at Lecce, and at ſeventeen years of age went to 
finiſh them at Naples, where he applied very cloſely to the Greek. 
language and geometry Ale went afterwards to Macerata, where 
he was admitted doctor of law. His deſire of improvement induced 
him alſo to travel into France and Spain, where he acquired great 
"reputation. Several Academies of Italy were ambitious of pro- 
curing him as a member: accordingly we find his name not only 
amongſt thoſe of the Transformati and Spioni of Lecce, but allo in 
that of the Inveſtiganti of Naples, in the academy of Florence, and 
in that of the Arcadians at Rome; the laſt of which he was admit- 
ted into the 8th of Auguſt, 1698. He received holy orders very 
early, and was afterwards canon and grand penitentiary of the church 
of Lecce, vicar general of Vieſti, Gallipoli, and Gragnano, firſt 
chaplain 1 troops of the kingdom of Naples and of the pope, 
auditor of M. Nicholas Negroni, and afterwards of the cardinal his 
uncle. Whilſt Philip V. of Spain was maſter of the kingdom of 
Naples, he was honoured with the title of principal hiſtoriographer, 
and afterwards became ſecretary to the duke of Gravina. Hs died 


at Lecce the gth of Auguſt, 1719. 
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ANGELUS (CHRISTOPHER), a learned Greek of the ſeven— 
teenth century, anthor of ſeveral works. He was born at Pelopon- 
neſus in Greece, and obliged by the Turks to abandon his country 
on account of his religion, after having ſuffered a variety of torments. . 
He came afterwards to England, where he was ſupported by the 
biſhop of Norwich and ſeveral of the clergy. By this prelate's re- 
commendation, he went to Cambridge, and {ſtudied about three 
years in Trinity college. In Whitſuntide 1610, he removed to 
Oxford, and ſtudied at Baliol college, where he did great ſervice to 
the young ſcholars of the univertity, by inſtructing them in the 
Greek language: in which manner he employed himlſclf till his 
death, which happened on the rſt of February, 1638. 

His works are as follow: 1. Of the many ſtripes and torments in- 
flicted on him for the Faith he had in Jeſus Chriſt, Oxon, 1617, in 
Greck and Engliſh. 2. Enchiridion de inſtitutis Græcorum, Cam- 
bridge, 1619, in Greek and Latin. 3. An encomium on the king- 

dem of Grcat Britain, and the two flouriſhing liſter Univerſities, 
pe _ Cambridge 
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Cambridge and Oxford. Cambridge, 1619. 4. De apoſtaſia ec- 
cleſiæ, et de homine peccati, ſcil. Antichriſto, London, 1624, 
Greek and Latin, | wn hy 


ANGLUS (THOMAS), Engliſh prieſt, well known for the 
ſingularity of his opinions, 4nd ſeveral little tracts which he wrote 
in the ſeventeenth century, was born of a good family. He went 
by ſeveral names: Mr. Billet ſays his true name was White, but 
that he uſed to diſguiſe it under that of Candidus, Albius, Bianchi, 
and Richworth ; but he was moſt known in France by the name of 
Thomas Anglus. Des Cartes generally called him Mr. Vitus. 
He paſſed ſome time in moſt countries of Europe; but his longeſt 
ſtay was at Rome and Paris. When he was in England, he lived 
a conſiderable time in the family of Sir Kenelm Digby, and ſeems 
to have had a great eſteem for the opinions of this gentleman, as 

may be ſeen in his writings ; particularly in the preface to his La- 
tin work, “ Concerning the Inſtitutions of the Peripatetic Philo- 
ſophy, according to the Hypotheſis of Sir Kenelm.” He was a 
great advocate for the peripatetic philoſophy. He attempted even 
to make the principles of Ariſtotle ſubſervient to explaining the 
moſt impenetrable myſteries of religion ; and with this view he en- 
aged in the diſcuſſion of predeſtination, free-will, and grace. He 
is allowed to have been a man of an extenſive and penetratin 
genius; but having no talent at diſtinguiſhing the ideas, lic 
ou have ſerved as the rule and foundation of his reaſgning, he 
could not clear up the difficulties wherein he involved himſelf. On 
the 1oth of June, 1658, the congregation of the Index Ex 
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ANGRIANI, or AYGNANI (MicHAET), commonly called 
Michael of Bologna, a divine of diſtinguiſhed learning in the four- 4 


teenth century, born at Bologna in Italy, where he entered into the 
order of the Carmelites. He ſtudied afterwards at the uniyerſity of, 
Paris, where he received his degree of doctor. In the general chap- 
ter of his order, held at Ferrara in 1354, in, that of Bourdeaux in 
1358, and in that of Treves in 1362, he was named regent of the 
convent at Paris. In the year 1372, he aſſiſted at the general chap- 
ter held at Aix in Provence, under the character of definitor of the 
province of Bologna; and here he received the title of maſter, that 
is, doctor of divinity, which was likewiſe given him in the general 
_ Dis: chapters 
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chapters held at Puy in Languedoc in 1375, and at Brugesin 1379, 
where he aſſiſted as provincial of his province. © © 

The great ſchiſm which divided the church after the death of 

pope Gregory IX. occaſioned. likewiſe a diviſion amongſt the reli- 

gious orders, particularly.that of the Carmelites. "The convents of 

zermany, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 

| way, Pruſſia, Flanders, Frieſland, and ſeveral other provinces con- 

tiguous to Germany, together with Tuſcany, Lombardy, and the 
" 0 other countries of Italy, acknowledged pope Urban VI. but thoſe of 
| 


* 
% 


191 France, Spain, Scotland, and Naples, ſupported the party of pope 
Clement VII. which was joined alſo by Bernard Olenſis, or Oleri, 
1 the ſeventeenth general of the order of the Carmelites, and for this 
reaſon he was depoſed by pope Urban, who gave orders, in tlie ge- 
44% 'neral chapter held at Bruges in 1379, that another ſuperior ſhould 
de elected out of the countries which had ſubmitted to his authority. 
= The chapter obeyed the pope's directions, and choſe Angriani un- 
44 der the title of vicar general, which was confirmed by 2 bull of that 
4 Pope, dated the 19th of April, 1380; and the year following he 
Was choſen general of the order by the chapter held at Verona; the 
provincials of the provinces who declared for Clement VII. not 
being preſent, their places were ſupplicd by other monks named in 
their room; and in 1385, he had the fame honour conferred on him 
by the general chapter held at Bamberge, in the province of Upper 
Germany. But the year following going to, Genoa, to wait upon 
pope Urban VI, he was depoſed from his office, without any cauſe - 
alleFecd for it; ſome perſons indeed ſuppoſed it might be owing 
to his heing an intimate friend and confidant of certain cardinals 
whom the pope cauſed to be put to death about that time; others 
imagined it to be owing to ſome ſuſpicions which the pope enter- 
tained againſt the archdeacon of Bruges, who had been Angriani's 
400 ſcholar. Angriani being diſcharged trom his office, retired to the 
1 convent of: Bologna. But notwithſtanding his having been thus 
1 depoſed from the generalſhip of his order by Urban, pope Boniface 
i IX. made him vicar general of the province of Bologna, in 1394: 
and in 1396, he was preſent at the general chapter of Placentia, 
nl as definitor of the ſame province. He died at Bologna, the 16th of 
4.4 November, 1400, according to Father Lewis de Sainte Thereſe ; 
or the it of December, 1416, according to Trithemius and Du 
 ANNAND (WILLIAM), dean-of- Edioburgh in Scotland, the 
fon of William Annand, miniſter of Air, the head burgh royal of 
the (hize of Air, in the dioceſe of Glaſgow, was born at Air in 1633. 
In fegt, he was admitted a ſcholarin'Univertity.colley in Oxford ; 
and though he- was put under the care of a- prefbyteriah tutor, yet 
he took all occaſions to be preſent at the ſermons: preached by the 
loyal G:vines in and'near Oxford. In 1646, being then bachelor of 
| | arts, 
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arts, he received holy orders from the hands of Dr. Thomas Ful- 
war, biſhop of Ardtert, or Kerry, in Ireland, and was appointed 
preacher at Weſton on the Green, ngar Biceſter, in Oxfordlhire, 
where he met with great encouragement from Sir Francis Norris, 
lord of that manor. After he had taken his degree of maſter of arts, 
he was preſented to the cry 5 of Leighton-Buzzard in Bedford- 
ſhire ; where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his edifying manner of 
preaching, till 1662, when he went into Scotland, in quality of 
chaplain to John earl of Middleton, the king's high-commilſſioner 
to the church of that kingdom. In the latter end of the year 1663, 
he was inſtituted to the Tolbooth church, at Edinburgh, and from 
thence was removed ſome years after to the Trone church of that 
city, which is likewiſe a prebend. In April 1676, he was nomi- 
nated by the king to the deanery of Edinburgh; and in 1685, he 
commenced doctor of divinity in the univerſity of St. Andrews. 
He died the 13th of June 1689. Dr. Annan wrote ſeveral pieces, 

articularly the following, viz. 1. The Doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. 2. Solutions of many proper and profitable Queſtions, 
3. A ſhort Diſcourſe tending to prove the legality, decency and ex- 
pediency, of ſet Forms of Prayers. 4. The Lord's prayer explained. 
5. The Myſtery of Godlineſs. 6. Glory to the Father, &c. 7. A 
twofold ſubject diſplayed and opened. 


——_ 


ANNAT (Francis), corffeſſor to Lewis XIV. was born at 
Rouergue, in 1590. He became a Jeſuit in 1607, and profeſſed 
the fourth vow in 1624. He taught philoſophy at Toulouſe fix 
years, and divinity ſeven; and having diſcharged his oy in each 
of theſe capacities with great applauſe, he was invited to Rome, to 
act as cenſor-general of the books publiſhed by the Jeſuits, and 
theologiſt to the general of the ſociety. Upon his return to his own 
province, he was appointed rector of the college of Montpellier and 

of Toulouſe. He aſſiſted as deputy of his province at the eighth 
congregation general of the Jeſuits held at Rome in 1645, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner, that father Vincent Caraffa, 
general of the Jeſuits, thought no perſon more fit to diſcharge the 
office of aſſiſtant of France, Which had been vacant for ſome time. 
The ninth congregation general gave him the ſame poſt, under 
Francis Picolimini general of the ſociety, upon whoſe death he was 
made provincial of the province of France. Whilſt he was engaged 
in this employment, he was choſen confeſſor to his molt Chriſtian 
Majeſty in 1654 andafter having diſcharged this office ſixteen years, 
he was obliged to ſolicit his diſmiſſion, his great age having much 
impaired his hearing.” Father Sotueil, from whom theſe particu- 
lars are taken, gives him the character of a perſon of great virtues, 
perfect diſintereſtedneſs, modeſty, and humility ; exact in practi- 
ling the obſervances and diſcipline of his order; extremely cautious 
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in uſing his ered! for his own _—_ or that of "TY 2255 3 
and of uncommon zeal for religion. a 

Father Annat wrote ſeveral books, ſome in Lovin, and others in 
French. What he wrote in anfwer to the provincial letters has 
Het much commended. He died at Paris in 1670. 5 

— — a 

ANNESLEY (ArThHUR), earl of Angleſey, and lord orivy ſeal in 

the reign of king Charles II. was born July 10, 1614, at Dublin, 


And continued in Ireland till he was ten vears old, when he was 


tent to England. At ſixteen he was entered fellow commoner at 
Magdalen college, Oxford, where he purſued his ſtudies about three 
or four years. In 1634, he removed to Lincoln's Inn, where he 
fudied the law with — aſſiduity till his father ſent him to travel. 
He made the tour of Europe, and continted ſome time at Rome, 
whience he returned to England in 1640, and was eleQed knight of 
the ſhire for the county of Radnor, in the parliament which fat at 
Weſtminſter in November of the ſame year; but the election being 
conteſted, he loſt his ſeat by a vote of the houſe that Charles Price, 
efq. was duly elected. In the beginning of the civil war, Mr. 
Anneſley inclined to the royal cauſe, and fat in the parliament held 
at Oxford in 1643; but afterwards reconciled himſelf ſo effectually 
to the parliament, that he was taken into their confidence, and ap- 

inted to go as a commiſſisner to Ulſter in 1645. Soon after, 
being diſplea ſed with his fituation, he returned to England, where 


he found all things in confuſion. After the death of Cromwell, 


Mr. Anneſley, though he doubted whether the parliament was not 
diſſolred by the death of the king, reſolved to get into the houſe if 
it was poflible ; and he behaved in many reſpects in ſuch a manner 
2s ſhewed what his real ſentiments were, and how much he had 


the reſettling of the conſtitution at heart. 


Soon after the reſtoration, Mr. Anne ſley was created ea of An- 
gleſey: in the preamble of the patent, notice is taken of the ſignal 
tervices rendered by him in the king's reſtoration, He had always 

2 conſiderable thare in the king's favour, and was heard with oreat 
attention both at council and in the houſe of lords. In 1667, he 
was made treafurer of the navy; and on the 4th of February, 4671-2, 
bis majeſty in council was pleaſed to appoint the duke of Bucking- 
2 n, the ear} of Angleſcy, the lord Ho! les, the lord Aſhley Cooper, 

"ui Vir. fecreta Trevor, to be a committee to peruſe and reviſe all 
te papers andGxitings concerning the ſettlement of Ireland, from 

the 6: to the laſt, and to make an abſtract thereof in writing ; and 
2crordingly, on the 32th of june, 1672, they made their report at 
731 ze, which was the foundation of a commiſſion, dated the 1ſt of 
Avaſt, 1672, to prince Rupert, the dukes of Buckingham and 
1 auderdaſe, eart of Angleſey, lords Ai icy and Holles, fir John 
.Þ xevor, and tir Tho. Chich eley, to infect the ſettlements of Ireland, 
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and all proceedings thereunto. In 1673, the earl of Angleſey hat 
the office of lord privy ſeal conferred upon him. In October 1680, 
his lordſhip, was charged by one Dangerfield in an information de- 
livered upon oath, at the bar of the houſe of commons, with endea- 
vouring to ſtifle evidence concerning the popiſh plot, and to pro- 
mote the belief of a preſbyterian one. The uneaſineſs he received 
from this attack, did not hinder him from ſpeaking his opinion 
freely of thoſe matters in the houſe of lords, particularly in regard to 
the Iriſh plot. The duke of Ormond having exhibited. a charge 
againſt him, on account of his reflections on the carl of Caltlcha- 
ven's memoirs, this produced a tharp conteſt betwixt theſe two 
peers, which ended in the earl of icy andy loſing his place of lurd 
privy ſeal, though his enemies were forced to confeſs, that he was 
hardly and unjullly treated. After this diſgrace, he remained pretty 
much at his country-ſeat at Blechingdon 1n Oxfordſhire, where he 
devoted his time to his ſtudies, and meddled very litile with public 
affairs. However he got into favour again, in ihe reign of king 
James II. and it is generally believed he would have been appointed 

lord chancellor of England, if not prevented by his death, which 
| happened April 6, 1686, in the 73d year of his age. His writings, 


which are extant are proofs of his learning and abilities; but the 


largeſt and moſt valuable of all his works was loſt. This was A 


hiſtory of the troubles in Ireland from 1641 to 1060.” 
| n 


ANNESLE or ANELEY (SAMUEL), a very eminent non-. 


conformiſt miniſter, ſon of John Aneley, of Hareley, in Warwick- 
ſhire, was born about the year 1620, and his father dying when he 
was four years old, the care of his education devolved on his mother, 
who was a very prudent and religious woman. In Michaelmas 
term 1635, he was admitted a ſtudent in Quecn's-college at Ox- 
ford, where, at the uſual times, he took the degrees of bachelor, 
and maſter of arts. While he was in the univeriity, he was par- 


4 


ticularly remarkable for temperance and indultry. He commonly. 
drank nothing but water, and though he is ſaid to have been but of, 
{low parts, yet he ſupplied this defect in nature, by prodigious ap- 


plication. He was from his youth inclined to the miniſtry, and his 
deſires, we are told, were much fortified by a dream of his, which 
was, that being a,miniſter, he was ſent for by the biſhop of Lon- 
don, who condemned him to be burnt for a martyr. In all proba- 


bility this dream which he had in his childhood, might be owing 


to his reading the writings of John Fox, which in thoſe days were 
put into molt young people's hands. There is ſome diſpute as to 


his recciving holy orders, that is to ſay, whether he had them from 


a bithop, or according to the preſbyterian way. In 1644 he became 
chaplain to the earl of Warwick, then admiral of the parliament's 
fleet. In proceſs of time his own. hehaviour, and the great intereſt 


he had with ſuch as were then in power, procured him a very good 
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eſtabliſhment at Cliffe in Kent. Here he ſucceeded Doctor Grif. 
fith Higges, who was ejected for his loyalty. On the twenty-fixth 
of July 1648, he preached the faſt ſermon before the houſe of com- 
mons, which by their order was printed. About this time alſo, he 
was honoured with the title of doctor of laws, by the univerſity of 
+ Oxford, which has given occaſion to ſome very ſevere reflections. 
The fame year, viz. the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, he went to ſea + 
: with his patron the earl of Warwick, who was employed in giving 
chace to that part of the Engliſh navy which went over to the then 
prince, afterwards king Charles IT. The doctor continued at fea 
till the tenth of December in the ſame year, when he returned to 
London. Some time after this, he quitted his Kentiſh living, 
much againſt the will of his pariſhioners, that he might keep the - 
miſe he had made them, when they were in another diſpoſition. 
Fn 16 57 he was nominated by Oliver lord- protector, lecturer at St. 
Paul's, and afterwards, viz. in 1658, was preſented by Richard 
ord- protector, to the vicarage of St. Giles's, Cripplegate. But this 
preſentation growing quickly uſeleſs, he, in 1660, procured ano- - 
ther from the truſtees for the maintenance of miniſters, being alfo a 
* commiſſioner for the approbation and admiſſion of miniſters of the 
gofpel, after the preſbyterian manner. His ſecond preſentation 
growing as much odt of date as the firſt, he, before the end of the 
year, viz. Auguſt the twenty-eighth, 1660, obtained a third pre- 
ſentation of a more legal ſtamp from king Charles II. Yet even 
this did not keep him there long; for in 1662 he was ejected for 
non- conformity. It 1s ſaid that the earl of Angleſey, who was his 
near relation, took ſome pains to perſuade him to conform, and even 
offered him a conſiderable preferment in the church, in caſe he 
would have complied with his requeſt; but the doctor refuſed, and 
continued to preach privately during that king's reign, and ſo long 
as James II. fat on the throne. His non- conformity, we are told, 
created him troubles, but no inward uneaſineſs. His goods were 
diſtrained for keeping a conventicle ; but Dr. Calamy remarks it as 
the judgment of God, that a juſtice of peace died, as he was ſigning 
a warrant to apprehend him. As he had a very ſtrong conſtitution, 
ſo he laboured earneſtly in the work of his miniſtry for no leſs than 
fifty-five years. At laſt, in the year 1696, he was attacked by a 
painful diſtemper, which, after ſeventeen weeks intolerable torture, 
put an end to his life the laſt day of that year. | 
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ANSELM {archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reigns of William 
Rufus and Henry I.) was born in the year 1033, at Aoſt, a town 
belonging to the duke of Savoy. After having travelled for ſome 
time in France, he took the monaſtic habit in the abbey of Bec, in 
Normandy, of which Lanfranc, afterwards archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, was then prior. Three years after, when Lanfranc was 
made abbot ot Caen, Anſelm ſucceeded him in the priory of me 
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and when Herluin, abbot of that monaſtery, died, Anſelm was pro- 
moted to the abbacy. In 1092, Anſelm came over to England, 
and ſoon after his arrival, William Rufus nominated him to the fee 
of Canterbury, which he was with much difficulty prevailed upon 
to accept; he was conſecrated with great ſolemnity on the 4th of 
December, 1093. Soon after his conſecration, the king having a 
deſign to take the duchy of Normandy from his brother Robert, 
and endeavouring to raiſe what money he could for that purpoſe, 
Anſelm made him an offer of five hundred pounds, which the king, 
thinking too little, refuſed to accept, and the archbiſhop thereby fell 
under his majeſty's diſpleaſure. The next year, the king being 
ready to embark for Normandy, Anſelm waited on him, and de- 
ſired leave to convene a national ſynod ; but the king refuſed his 
requeſt, and treated him very harthly, whereupon the archbiſho 
and his retinue withdrew from court. Another cauſe of the miſ- 
underſtanding between the king and the archbiſhop, was Anſelm's 
deſiring leave to go to Rome, to receive the pall from pope Ur- 
ban II. whom the king of England did not acknowledge as pope, 
being in the intereſt of his competitor Guibert. Soon after, the 
biſhops, being influenced by the court, threw up their canonical 
obedience, and renounced Anſelm for their archbiſhop. Anſelm 
thereupon deſired a paſſport to go abroad till the preſent miſunder- 
itandings could be made up ; but the king refuſed this requelt : 
he conſented, however, that there ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of the affair 
trom March to Whitſuntide. But before the expiration of this 
term, he broke through this agreement, and baniſhed ſeveral clergy- 
men who were in the intereſt of Anſelm. The biſhops having in 
vain endeavoured to ſoften Anſelm into a compliance, the king, by 
the advice of his great men, at length received him into favour upon 
his own terms; and becauſe Anſelm perſiſted in refuſing to receive 
the pall from the king's hands, it was at laſt agreed, that the pope's 
nuncio, who had brought the pall into England, ſhould carry it 
down to Canterbury, and lay it upon the altar of the cathedral, 
from hence Anſelm was to receive it, as if it had been put into 
his hands by St. Peter himſelf. Anſelm accordingly went to Can- 
terbury, and received the pall with great ſolemnity. 

Anſelm finding himſelf too weak to oppole the corruptions of 
the times, reſolved to go in perſon to Rome, to conſult the pope; 
but the king, to whom he applicd for leave ta, go out of the king- 
dom, refuſed his requeit : the archbiſhop, however, being deter- 
mined upon the voyage, embarked at Dover. As ſoon as the king 
heard Anſelm had croſſed the channel, he ſeized upon the arch- 
biſhopric. Anſelm got ſafe to Rome, and was honourably received 
by the pope, whom he accompanied to his country ſeat near Capua: 
and here he wrote a book concerning the incarnation of our Saviour. 
The pope wrote to the king, enjoining him, by his authority, to 
reinſtate Anſelm in all the profits and privileges of his ſee. Anſelm 
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was very ſerviceable to his holineſs in the council of Bari, held to 


oppoſe the errors of the Greek church, with reſpect to the proceſ- 
ſion of the Holy Ghoit. -In this ſynod, he anſwered the objections 


of the Greeks in ſuch a manner, that he filenced them, and gave 
general ſatisfaction to the weſtern chureh. The pope upon this vc- 


caſion gave him the title of © alterius orbis papa,“ 1. e. pope of the 


other world, meaning England. After the ſynod of Bari was ended, 
the pope and Anſelm returned to Rome, where an ambaſſador from 
England was arrived, in order to diſprove Anſelm's allegations and 


complaints againſt his maiter ; and partly by preſents, and partly 


by promiſes, he got the court of Rome to deſert Anſelm, The 
archbiſhop, perceiving how matters ſtood, would have gone to 
Lyons, but the pope would not part with him; and in order to 
ſooth him after his diſappointment, he lodged him in a noble palace, 
where he made him frequent viſits ; and a council being ſummoned 


about this time to ſit at Rome, Anſelm had a very honourable ſeat - 


aſſigned him and his ſucceſſors, this being the firit time of an arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury's appearing at a Roman ſynod. When the 
council broke up, Anſelm immediately left Rome, and returned to 
Lyons, where he {tayed till he heard of the death of King William 
and Pope Urban, which happened not long after his removal to 
that city. | Fg 
min ſucceeded to the throne of England, invited An- 
ſelm to return to his archbiſhopric. Upon his arrival in England, 
he was received with extraordinary reſpect by the king and people; 
but when it was required that he ſhould be re-invelted by the king, 
and do the cuſtomary homage of his predeceſſors, he refuſed to com- 
Ply, alledging the canons of the late ſynod at Rome about inveſti- 
tures. The king was not a little diſguſted at Anſelm's non- com- 


pliance: it was agreed, however, that the diſpute ſhould reſt till 


the Eaſter following; and in the mean time fome perſons were to 
be ſent to Rome, to try if they could perſuade the pope to diſpenſe 
with the'canons of the late ſynod, in relation to inveſtitures: but the 
pope refuſed to comply, and Anſelm left England. | 

Anſelm ſoon after made a viſit to the counteſs Adela, at her caſtle 
in Blois. At this lady's interceſſion, the king, when he came to 
Normandy, agreed to meet Anſelm, who accordingly waited 
upon his majeſty, at a caſtle called l'Aigle, where the king reſtored 


to him the revenues of the archbiſhopric ; but would not permit 


him to come to England, unleſs he would comply in the affair of 
the inveſtitures, which Anſelm refuſing to do, he continued in France, 
till the matter was laid again before the pope. And now the Eng- 
hſh biſhops, who had taken part with the king againſt Anſelm, 
began to change their minds, as appears by their letter directed to 
Anſelm in Normandy, wherein they preſs him to come over with 
all ſpeed, promiſing to ſtand by him, and to pay him the regard due 
to his character. Anſelm ex preſſed his ſatisfaction at this bchayiour 
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of the bithops, but acquainted them it was not in his power to re- 
turn, till he was farther informed of the proceedings of the court of 
Rome. At length the ambaſſadors returned from Rome, and 
brought with them a deciſion more favourable than the former ; and 
though his holineſs would not give up the point of inveſtitures, yet 
he diſpenſedgyo ſar as to give the biſhops and abbots leave to do 
homage for their temporalities. The king, being highly pleaſed 
with this condgſcenſion of the pope, ſent to invite Anſelm to Eng- 


land; but the meſſenger finding him ſick, his majeſty himſelf went 


over to Normandy, and made him a viſit at the abbey of Bec, where 
All differences were perfectly adjuſted. When Anſelm recovered 
from his ſickneſs, he embarked for England, where he was received 
with extraordinary marks of civility and kindneſs. After his arri- 
val, nothing remarkable happened in the life of this great prelate, 
excepting his diſpute with Thomas, archbiſhop of York, who, in 
conjunction with the chapter of York, endeavoured to throw off 
the dependency on the fee of Canterbury. Before the determina- 
tion of tiffs diſpute, Anſelm died at Canterbury, in the ſeventy-ſixth 
year of his age, and ſeventeenth of his prelacy, on the 21ſt of 
April, 1k, - -- | 

The largeſt edition of .Anſelm's works is that publiſhed by father 
Gerberon : it is divided into three parts; the firſt contains dogma» 
tical tracts, and is entitled“ Monologia;“ the ſecond, N 
and devotional tracts; the third, his letters, in four books. He 
was the firſt archbiſhop who reſtrained the Engliſh clergy from 
marrying ; this was done in the national ſynod, held at Weſtmin- 
iter in 1102, the lourth canon of which provides, that no archdea- 
con, prieſt, deacon, or canon ſhould be allowed to marry, or live 
with his wife already married. | 
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AN SON (GrOoROGE), an cunnent ſea commander, and diſtin- 
guiſhed nobleman of the eighteenth century, was deſcended from 
an ancient and reſpectable family, which had long been ſettled in 
Siaffordſhire. He was born at Shugborough manor, in the pariſh 
of Colwich, in that county, on the 23d of April, 1697; being the 
third fon of William Anſon, Eſq, by Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter and 


coheir of Richard Carrier, Eſq. of Wirkſworth, in Derbyſhire ; 


another of whoſe daughters, by marrying Sir Thomas Parker, be- 
came. afterwards counteſs of Maccleshieid, and was mother to the 
late, and grandmother to the preæſent earl. The navy being Mr. 
Anſon's choice, he went early to fea ; and on the ꝙth of May, 1716, 
was made ſecond lieutenant of his majeity's ſhip the Hampſhire, by 
Si John Forris, commander in chief of a ſquadron to the Baltic; 
which promotion was confirmed by the board of admiralty. In the 
next year, he was again in the Baltic, in the fleet coramanded by Sir 
George Byng; and at this time he had an opportunity, which 
pleaſed him much, of ſceing, on the Daniſh hire, the illuſtrious 
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Czar Peter, of Ruſſia; and the famous Catharine, who was after- 
wards publicly married by that prince and crowned as his empreſs, 
On the 15th of March, 1717-18, Mr. Anfon was appointed ſecond 
lieutenant of the Montagu, one of the ſhips of Sir George Byng's 
ſquadron, in the expedition to Sicily; and he was en in the 
celebrated action near that ifland, by which the Spaniſh fleet was 
effectually deſtroyed, and the deſigns of the king of Spain againſt 
Sicily received a very conſiderable check. On the 19th of 3 
1722, he was preferred to be maſter and commander of the Weazel 
loop; and on the 1ſt of February, 1723-4, he was raiſed to the 
rank of poſt captain, and to the command of the Scarborough man 
of war. Though it is poſſible he might derive ſome advantage, in 
theſe early and ſpeedy promotions, from his connection with the 
Earl of Macclesfield, then lord chancellor of England, yet it can 
- ſcarcely be fuppoſed that they could have been fo quickly attained, 
in a time of peace, if he had not given peculiar proofs of merit in 
his profeſſion. Soon after his appointment to the Scarborough, he 
was ordered in her to South Carolina, in which ſtation he continued 
for three years; and while he reſided in that province, he erected a 
town, Anſon Bourgh, and gave name to a county, which is {til} 
called Anſon County. After his return from his ſettlement in 
South Carolina, he always ſpoke with ſatisfaction both of that 
country and it's inhabitants. Being commanded home in October, 
1727, he returned to England in the following ſpring, and was paid 
off in May, 1728. On the 11th of October in the fame year, Mr. 
Anſon was appointed captain of the Garland man of war, and went 
out in her to South Carolina; from whence he was ordered back, in 
December, 1729, and the ſhip was put out of committion at Sheer- 
neſs. However, having the good fortune to be in friendſhip with 
Lord Torrington and Sir Charles Wager, ſucceſſively firſt lords of 
the admiralty, he did not remain long out of employ ; for, on the 
19th of May, 1731, the command of the Diamond, one of the 
Downs ſquadron, was beſtowed upon him: which command he 
held but about three months, the Diamond being then paid off. On 
the 25th of January, 1731-2, he was again called into public lervice, 
and appointed captain of the Squirrel man of war; in which ſhip 
he was ordered, in the following April, for South Carolina. This 
was the third time of his being placed upon that ſtation, and it was 
probably peculiarly agrceable to him, on account of the property he 
had acquired, and the ſettlement he had made in the province. 
Here he continued till the ſpring of the year 1735, when, in conſe- 
quence of an order, given in December, 1734, he returned to Eng- 
land; and, in the month of June, was paid off at Woolwich. 

Mr. Anſon's conduct, in his various ſituations and employments, 


had produced fo favourable a character of his capacity and ſpirit, 


that when in the war which broke ont with Spain, in 1739, it was 
determined to attack the American ſettlements or the Spaniards in 
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the Pacific ocean, and by this means to affect them in their moſt 
ſenſible parts, he was from the beginning fixed upon to be the com- 
mander of the fleet, which was deſigned for that purpoſe. He de- 
parted from St. Helen's on the 18th of September, 1740, at the head 
of a ſquadron of five men of war, a ſloop of war, and two victual- 
ling ſhips ; he ſtopped firſt at Madeira, then on the coaſt of Braſil, 
and next at port St. Julian in Patagonia. In this perilous paſſage 
part of his fleet was ſcattered from him, and part of it never joined 
him again. At length he arrived at Juan Fernandes; from thence 
he proceeded to Peru, took the town of Paita, anchored a few days 
at Quibo, failed to the coaſt of Mexico, and formed the deſign of 
intercepting the Acapulco ſhip. After ſtopping awhile at the har- 
bour of Chequetan, he determined to croſs the Pacific ocean; at 
laſt, his ſquadron was reduced to his own ſingle ſhip, the Centurion. 
He made ſome ſtay at Tinian, one of the Ladrones or Marian 
iſlands, from which he immediately went to Macao; and failing 
back from Macao, in queſt of the Manilla galleon, he had the good 
fortune of meeting with it, and of taking it, on the 3oth of June, 
1743. After this enterprize, he returned to Canton, from whence 
he embarked to England by the Cape of Good Hope; and having 
completed his voyage round the world, he came ſafe to an anchor 
at Spithead, on the 15th of June, 1744. He executed the whole 
of the undertaking with a ſingular honour and advantage to himſelf, 
and the ofticers-and people under him, though, from original errors 
and defects in the embarkation, and from cauſes in which he was 
in no wiſe concerned, the grand deſign of the expedition was not 
fully anſwered. The perils, with which he had ſo often been 
threatened, purſued him to the laſt ; for, on his arrival in England, 
he found that he had failed through the midſt of a French fleet then 


cruizing in the channel; from which he had the whole time been 


concealed by a ſog. Thus was his expedition finiſhed, when it had 
laſted three years and nine months; aſter having, by it's event, 
ſtrongly evinced this important truth, That though prudence, intre- 
pidity, and perſeverance united, are not exempted from the blows, 
of adverſe fortune; yet, in a long ſeries of tankt they uſually 
riſe ſuperior to it's power, and in the end rarely fail of proving ſuc- 
ceſsful. Mr. Anſon, a few days after his return to his own coun- 
try, was made a rear-admiral of the blue; and in a very ſhort time, 
he was choſen member of parliament for Heydon in Yorkſhire. On 
the 27th of December, 1744, when the duke of Bedford was ap- 
pointed fir{t lord of the admiralty, he was appointed one of the 
commiſſioners; and on the 23d of April in the following year, he 
was made a rear-admiral of the white, On the 14th of July, 
1746, he was raiſed to the rank of vice-admiral. In the latter end 
of the year 1746, and the beginning of 1747, he commanded the 
{quadron in the channel fervice ; and bore the inconveniences of a 
long and tempeſtuous winter navigation, with his uſual perſeve- 
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rance. Nothing would have fruſtrated the ſucceſs of this expedi- 
tion, but the accidental intelligence which was given by the maſter 
of a Dutch veſſel, to the Duke d' Anville's fleet, of Admiral Anſon's 
ſtation and intention. However, being employed again early in the 
enſuing ſpring, he had an opportunity of rendering a ſignal ſervice 
to his country. Being then on board the Prince George of go guns, 
with rear-admiral Warren, in the Devonſhire, and twelve ſhips 
more under his command, he intercepted, on the zd of May, 1747, 
off Cape Finiſterre, a conſiderable fleet, bound from France to the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and laden with merchandize, treafure, and 
warlike ſtores ; and took fix men of war, and four Eaſt Indiamen, 
not one of the enemy's ſhips of war eſcaping. By this great and 
ſucceſsful exploit he defeated the pernicious deſigns of two hoſtile 
expeditions, made a conſiderable addition to the force aud the riches 


of our own kingdom, and thus converted into a public benefit, the 


intended means of a public calamity, On the 13th of June follow- 
ing, his majeſty King George II. in conſideration of Mr. Anſon's 
eminent ſervices, was pleaſed to raiſe him to the honour of an Eng- 
liſh peerage, by the ſtile and title of Lord Anſon, baron of Soberton, 
in the county of Southampton; and his lordſhip made choice of a 
motto, very happily ſuited to the dangers he had gone through, and 
the ſucceſſes he had met with, NV de perandum - Nothing is to be 
deſpaired of.” On the 25th of April, 1746, he married Elizabeth, 
eldeſt daughter of Philip Lord Hardwicke, at that time Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, which lady died without iſſue, on the firſt of 

June, 1760. He had frequently the honour of convoy ing the late 

king from England to Holland. The firſt time was in the year 

1748; and ever after he conſtantly attended his majeſty on his 
going abroad; and on his return to this kingdom. On the 12th of 
July, 1749, his lordſhip was mad vice-admiral of Great Britain, 


- an appointment that is more. of a civil than a military nature; but 


which nevertheleſs is always given to a military man. On the 12th 
of June, 1751, he was preferred to be firſt commiltioner of the ad- 
miralty, in the room of the earl of Sandwich; and in the years 
1752 and 1755, he was one of the lords juſtices of the kingdom, 
during his majeſty's abſence. The ſquadrons fitted out in the laſt 
mentioned year, on the proſpect of a war with France, were got 
ready with ſingular diſpatch, the officers ſent to the ports exerting 
themſelves in a remarkable manner. 

On the 16th of November, 1750, Lord Anſon, upon a change in 
the adminiſtration, reſigned his poſt as firſt commiſtioner ot the ad- 
miralty. A very accurate inquiry was made, in the next fefſion of 
parliament, into the affair of Minorca ; and the miniſtry of that 
time were, by ſeveral reſolutions of the houſe of commons, ac- 
quitted of any blame or neglect of duty. On February 24, 1757, he 
was made an admiral; and on July 2, he was again placed at the 
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head of the admiralty board, where he continued during the re- 
mainder of his life. He came in with his old friends, the duke of 
Newcaſtle and the earl of Hardwicke, and in the molt honourable 
manner: for he renewed his feat with the concurrence of every in- 
dividual in the miniſtry, Mr. Pitt reſuming(the ſeals as ſecretary of; 
ſtate, and with the particular approbation of King George II. All 
the reſt of his conduct, as firſt lord of the admiralty, was crowned 
with ſucceſs, under the moſt glorious adminiſtration which this 
country ever ſaw. _ 
The laſt time that Lord Anſon commanded at fea, was in 1758, 
to cover the expedition againſt the coalt of France. Being then 
admiral of the white, and having hoiſted his flag on board the Royal 
George, of one hundred guns, he ſailed from Spithead on the x{t of 
June, with a formidable fleet, Sir Edward Hawke ſerving under 
him; and by continually cruizing before Breſt, he protected the 
ſeveral deſcents which were made that un at St. Maloes, 
Cherburg, &. The French fleet not venturing to come out, he 
kept his own ſquadron and feamen in conſtant exerciſe; a thing, 
which he thought had been too much diſregarded. On the Zoeth 
of July, 1701, His lordſhip was raiſed to the dignity of admiral and 
commander in chief of the fleet; and in a few days he failed from 
Harwich, in the Charlotte yacht, to convoy her preſent majeſty to 
England; whom he landed, after a rough and tedious paſſage, on 
the 7th of September. In February, 1762, he went to Portſmouth 
to accompany the queen's brother, Prince Charles of Mecklen- 
burgh, and to ſhew him the arſenal, and the fleet which was then 
upon the point of ſailing, under the command of Sir George Po- 
cock, for the Havannah. Lord Anſon, in attending the prince, 
caught a violent cold, that was accompanied with a gouty diſorder, 
under which he languiſhed two or three months. This cold, at 
length, ſettled upon his lungs, and was the immediate cauſe of his 
death. He died, at his feat at Moorpark, in Hertfordſhire, on 
the Oth of June, 1762, and was buried in the family vault at 
Colwich. 


— — 


ANSTIS 10 an able herald, was born at St. Neot's in 
Cornwall, Sept. 28, 1669, being fon of John Anſtis, of that place, 
by Mary, daughter and coheir of George Smith, . He was admitted 
at Exeter-college, t 'xford, 1685, and three years after at the Mid- 
dle Temple; repreſented the borough of St. Germans, 1702, 1703. 
1704, in parliament. where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf againſt the bill 
tor occalional conformity, for which he got ranked in the liſt of the 
tackers, printed about that time. He was appointed deputy-general 
ot the auditors of the imprelt, 1703, which office he never executed; 
one of the principal commillioners of prizes, 2 Anne; Garter king 
at arms, 13 Anne; in which place he died, March 4, 1743-4 35 and 
was buried the 23d following, in a vault in the pariſh church of 
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Dulo, in Cornwall. He publiſhed, in 1706, -A Letter concern- 
N ns honour of Earl Marthal,” 8 Vo; in 1720,“ The Form of the 
Inſtallation of the Garter,” 8 vo; in 1724. The Regiſter of the 
molt noble Order of the Garter, uſually called the Black Book, with 
a ſpecimen of the Lives of the Knights,” 2 vols, folio; and, in 
2725, Obſervations introductory to an hiſtorical Eflay on the 
Knighthood of the Bath,” 4to. intended as an introduction to the 
hiſtory of that order; for which the ſociety of antiquaries had begun 
to collect materials. His © Afpilogia, a Diſcourſe on Seals in Eng- 
land,“ with beautiful draughts, almoſt fit for publication, of which 
Mr. Drake read an abſtract to the ſociety in 1735-0; and two 
folio volumes of drawings of ſepulchral monuments, ſtone circles, 
croſſes, and caſtles, in the three kingdoms, were purchaſed, with a - 
MS. * Hiſtory of Launceſton,” and many other curious papers 
> (particularly a good collection of epitaphs and other inſcriptions in 
England, and many in Wales, all fac ſimiles), at the ſale of Mr. 
Anſtis's library of MSS. 1768, by Thomas Aſtle, eſq. F. R. and 
A. SS. Beſides theſe, he left in MS. two large folio volumes on 
the office, &c. of Garter King at Arms, and of Heralds in general 
memoirs of the Talbot, Carew, Granville, and Courtney families; 
the Antiquities of Cornwall; “ Collections relating to the pariſh 
of Coliton in Devonſhire,” containing matters relative to the tithes 
of that church (of which his ſon, George Anſtis, was vicar), in a 
difpute before the court of Exchequer in 1742, depoſited in Dr. 
Ducarel's library; and alſo large collections relative to All Soul's 
college, Oxford, by whom they were bought. Sixty- four pages of 
his | fg anſwer to © The Caſe of Founders' Kinſmen,” were 
printed in 4to. with many coats of arms. His © Curia Militaris, 
or a I reatiſe on the Court of Chivalry, in three books,” was printed 
in 1702, 8vo. His eldeſt ſon, John Anſtis, eſq. who had been 
educated as a gentleman commoner at Corpus Chriſti college, Ox- 
ford, was, at the revival of the order of the Bath in 1725, joined to 
his father in the office of Garter; and had the additional office of 
genealogiſt and regiſter of the Bath. At the opening of Dr. Rad- 
clifte's library, 1749, he was, with ſeveral other members of that 
univerſity created LL.D. He died a bachelor, Dec. 5, 1754. 


8 


ANTHONY, or Ax roNY (DR. FRaxc1s), a very learned phy- 
ſician and chemiſt in the latter end of the ſixteenth and beginning 
of the ſeventeenth centuries, His father was an eminent goldſmith 
in the city of London, and had an employment of conſiderable 
value in the jewel office under the reign of Queen Elizabeth. This 
fon of his was born April 16, 1550; and having been carefully in- 

ſtructed in the firſt rudiments of learning while at home, was, about 
the year 1569, ſent to the univerſity of Cambridge, where he ſtu- 
died with great diligence and ſucceſs, and ſome time in the year 
1574 took the degree of maſter of arts. It appears from his own 

| writings 
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writings, that he applied himſelf, for many years that he ſtudied in 
that univerſity, to the theory and practice of chemiſtry, with ſedu- 
lous induſtry, and made no ſmall progreſs. When he left Cam- 
bridge and came up to London, he began to publiſh to the world 
the effects of his chemical ſtudies, and in the year 1598 ſent abroad 
his firſt treatiſe, concerning the excellency of a medicine drawn 
from gold; but not having taken the neceſſary precautions of ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the college of phyſicians, for their licence, he 
fell under their diſpleaſure, and being, ſome time in the year 1600, 
{ummoned before the preſident and cenſors, he conſeſſed that he had 
practiſed phyſic in London for ſomewhat more than ſix months, 
and had cured twenty perſons, or more, of ſeveral diſeaſes, to whom 
he had given purging and vomiting phyſie, and to others, a diapho- 
retic medicine Pere from gold and mercury, as their caſe re- 
quired ; but withal acknowledged that he had no licence, and being 
examined in ſeveral parts of phyſic, and found inexpert, he was in- 
terdicted practice. About a month after he was committed to the 
Compter-priſon, and fined in the ſum of five pounds for preſcribing 
phyſic againſt the ſtatutes and privilege of the college; but upon his 
application to the lord chief juſtice, he was let at liberty, which 
gave ſo great an umbrage to the college, that the preſident and one 
ot the cenſors waited on the chief juſtice, to requeſt his favour in 
defending and picſerving the college privileges ; upon which Mr. 
Anthony ſubmitted himſelf, promiſed to pay his fine, and was for- 
hidden practice. But not long after he was accuſed again of prac- 
tiling phyſic, and, upon his own confeſſion, was fined five pounds; 
_ which fine, on his refuſing to pay it, was increaſed to twenty 
pounds, and he committed to priſon till he paid it; neither were 
the college ſatisfied with this, but commenced a ſuit at law againſt 
him in the name of the queen, as well as of the college, in which 
they prevailed, and obtained judgment againſt him; but after ſome 


time, were prevailed upon by the intreaties of his wife, to remit. 
their ſhare of the penalty, as appears by their warrant to the keeper 


of the priſon ſor his diſcharge, dated under the college feal the 6th 
of Auguſt, 1602. Aſter his releaſe he ſeems to have met with con- 
ſiderable patrons, who were able to protect him from the authority 
of the college; and though Dr. Googal tells us, that this learned 
ſociety thought him weak and ignorant in phyſic, yet it ſeems there 
were other learned bodies of another opinion; ſince after all theſe 
_cenſures, and being toſſed about from priſon to priſon, he became 
doctor of phyſic in our own univerſities. This did not hinder new 
complaints being brought againſt him, by Dr. Taylor, and another 
phyſician, who grounded their proceedings chi-fly on his giving a 
certain noſtrum, which he called Aurum ptabile, or potable fold, 
and which he repreſented to the world, as an univerfal medicine. 
There were at this time alſo ſeveral things written againſt him, and 
11s manner of practice, inſinuating that he was very inaccurate in 
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his method of philoſophiſing; that the virtues of metals, as to phy- 

ſical uſes, were very uncertain ; and that the boaſted effects of this 

medicine were deſtitute of proof. Dr. Anthony, upon this, pub- 

liſhed a very learned and modeſt defence of himſelf an his Aurum 

Potabile, in Latin, written with great decency, much \{kill in che- 

miſtry, and with an apparent knowledge in the theory fand hiſtory 

of phyſic. This book, which he publithed in 1610,{was printed 

at the univerſity preſs of Cambridge, and had a very florid dedica- 

tion to King James prefixed. He likewiſe annexed ſuch certifi- 

Aae of cures, under the hands of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, and 

ome too of the faculty, that it very N appeared, he did not by 

any means deſerve to be treated as an ignorant empiric, or a mere 
4 pretender to chemiſtiy. His book, however, was quickly anſwered, - 

= and the controverſy about Aurum polabilèe grew fo warm, that he 

4 > was obliged to publiſh another Wagjogy in the Engliſh language, 

= which was alſo tranſlated into Latin, and is ſtill in great eſteem 

4 abroad; yet here at home it was far from anſwering the doctor's 
expectation, for it did not at all abate the oppoſition formed againſt 

his practice by the faculty, or allay that bitterneſs with which his 

opponents treated his arguments and writings. But, conſidered in 

another light, it proved very advantageous to him; for it procured 

the general good-will of ordinary readers, and contributed exceed- 

4 ingly to ſupport and extend his practice, notwithſtanding all the 

„ pains taken to decry it. Yet what chiefly contributed to maintain 
4 his own reputation, and thereby reflected credit on his medicine, 

was his unblemiſhed character in private life. He died on the 26th 

of May, 1623, in the 74th year of his age. Dr. Anthony was 

twice married, and by his laſt wife, whoſe name was Elizabeth, he 

had two ſons, John and Charles, both phyſicians. The former 

fold his father's Aurum potabile, and lived by it very handſomely ; 

the latter ſettled in the town of Bedford, where he attained the cha- 

racter of a learned, honeſt, and induſtrious man in his profeſſion. 
Bn ———— —— i 

ANTINOUS, a celebrated youth who lived in the reign of 

Adrian, and has been univerſally celebrated for his unrivalled beau- 

ty. Indeed if the ſtatues, intaglios, and other remains of antiquity, 

which were deſigned to perpetuate his memory, may be thought 

faithfully to repreſent his perſon, no one can diſpute his claim to 

external loyelineſs. But Antinous lived in an age when beauty was 

more dangerous to male than to female youth. "The emperor be- 

held his blooming graces with the eyes of infamous deſire : and if 

"MF nature could permit us to ſuppoſe reciprocity in ſuch deteſtable at- 
Fe tachments, it would feem that the youth returned the affection of 

1 his maſter with an equal ardour. The unbridled and extravagant 

paſſion of Adrian was as blaſphemous as it was otherwiſe abtor- 

rent ; for at the death of this minion, he not only in his own per- 

ſon devoted to him that worſhip which was due to God, but cauſed 

| | divine 
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divine honours to ve paid him through all the regions of his exten- 
five empire. It appears from divers authors that attributes of Mer- 
cury, of Apollo, and of Bacchus, were aſcribed to him: and that 


learned antiquarian, Mr. Bowman, in his diſſertation on an intagho 


of Antinous under the figure of Mercury, gives us good reaſon to 
ſuppoſe he was honoured by the Egyptians as their Annubius. The 
manner of his death is variouſly related; ſome authors inſiſting that 
he offered his life a voluntary ſacrifice for the emperor, upon the 
abſurd pagan notion that by ſuch means he might prolong the 
fated date of the friend who was dear to him ; others relate, that 
from the ſame motive he yielded himſelf a ready victim for the 
con * tin of certain myſteries of magic in which Adrian was en- 
gaged; while a third clals aſſert, that he drowned himſelf in the 
Nile, on account of Adrian's long ſtay in Egypt. Be this as it will, 


the emperor lamented him with tears, and deihed him, 


ANTONIANO {SiLv10), a man of great learning, who raiſed 
himſelf from a low condition by his merit; his parents being ſo far 
from able to ſupport him in his ſtudies, that they themſelves ſtood in 
need of charity. It has been ſaid that he was not born in wedlock, 
but Joſeph Caſtalio, who wrote his life, has proved the contrary. 
He was born at Rome in 1540. He made a quick and molt ſur- 
prizing progreſs in his ſtudies, for when he was but ten years old, 
he could make verſes upon any ſubject propoſed to him ; and theſe 
ſo excellent, though pronounced extempore, that even a man of 
genius could not compoſe the like without a good deal of time and 
pains. There was a proof given thereof at the table of the cardinal 
of Piſa, when he gave an entertaininent one day to ſeveral other car- 
dinals. Alexander Farneſe taking a noſegay, gave it to this youth, 
deliring him to preſent it to him of the company whom he thought 
moſt likely to be pope: he preſented it to the cardinal of Medicis, 
and made an eulogium upon him in verſe. This cardinal, who was 
pope fome years atterwards, under the name of Pius IV. imagined 
this was ail a contrivance, and that the poem had been prepared be- 
forehand with a great deal of art, by way of ridicule upon him : he 
ſeemed extremely nettled at it, but the company proteſted, that it 
was an extempore performance, and requeſted him to make a trial 
of the boy: he did fo, and was convinced of the extraordinary ta- 


lents of the youth, who compoſed elegant verſes upon any ſubject. 


propoſed to him. The duke de Ferrara coming to Rome, to con- 
gratulate Marcellus II. upon his being raiſed. to the pontificate, 
was fo charmed with the genius of Antoniano, that he carried him 
to Ferrara, where he provided able matters to inſtruct him in all 
the ſciences. From thence he was ſent for by Pius IV. who recol- 
lecting the adventure of the noſegay, when he was raiſed to St. Pe- 
ter's chair, made inquiry for the young poet ; and having found 


him out, brought him to Rome, and gave him an honourable poſt 
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in his palace. Some time after, he made him profeſſor of the belles 
lettres in the college at Rome. Antoniano filled this place with fo 
much reputation, that on the day when he began to explain the 
oration pro Marco Marcello, he had a vaſt crowd of auditors, and 
among theſe no leſs than five and twenty cardinals. -, He was atter- 
wards choſen rector of the college; and after the death of Pius IV. 
being ſeized with a ſpirit of devotion, he joined himſelf to Philip 
Neri, and accepted the office of ſecretary to the ſacred college, of- 
fered him by Pius V. which he executed for five and twenty years 
with the reputation of an honeſt and able man. He refuſed a 
biſhopric which Gregory XIV. would have given him, but he ac- 
cepted the office of ſecretary to the briefs, offered him by Clement 
VIII. who made him his chamberlain, and afterwards a cardinal], ' 
' Antoniano killed himſelf by too great fatigue, for he ſpent whole 
nights in writing letters, which brought on a ſickneſs, whereof he 
died, in the fixty-third year of his age. He wrote with ſuch eaſe 
and fluency, that he ſcarcely ever made a blot or rafure; and it is 
faid of him, that he. preſerved the flower of his virginity during his 
whole life. He was the author of many pieces in verſe and proſe; 
which he wrote with great caſe and fluency, ; 


ANTONIDES VAS PDER Gos (Jonx), an eminent Dutch 
poet, was born at Goes in Zealand, April 3, 1647. His parents 
were Anabaptiſts, people of good character, but of low circum- 
ſtances. They went to live at Amſterdam, when Antonides was 
about four years old ; and in the ninth year of his age he began his 
ſtudies, under the direction of Hadrian Junius and James Cocceius, 
Antonides took great pleaſure in reading the Latin poets, and care- 
fully compared them with Grotius, Heinſius, &c. Hereby he acquired 
a taſte for poetry, and enriched his mind with noble ideas. He 
firſt attempted to tranſlate ſome pieces of Ovid, Horace, and other 
ancients ; and having fortned his taſte on thefe excellent models, he 
at length undertook one of the moſt difficult taſks in poetry, to 
write a tragedy ; this was entitled © Trazil, or The Invaſion of 
China.“ | | | 

Upon the concluſion of the peace betwixt Great Britain and Hol- 
land, in the year 1697, Antonides wiote a piece, entitled“ Bellona 
aan band,” 1. e. Bellona chained,” a very elegant poem, conſiſting 
of ſeveral hundred verſes. The applauſe with which this piece was 
reccived, excited him to try his genius in ſomething more confide- 
Table: he accordingly wrote an epic poem, which he entitled 
„The River V.“ The deſcription of this river, or rather lake, is 
the ſubject of the poem, which is divided into four books; in the 
mit the poet gives a very pompous deſcription of all that is re- 
markahle on that bank of the Y, on which Amiterdam is built, In 
the ſecond he opens to himſelf a larger held ; he begins with the 
praiſes of navigation, and deſcribes the large ficets which cover 
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the V, as an immenſe foreſt, and thence go to every part of the 
world, to bring home whatever may fatisfy the neceſſity, luxury, or 
pride of men. The third book is an ingenious fiction; which ſup- 
poſes the poet all of a ſudden carried to the bottom of the river V, 
where he ſees the deity of the river, with his demi-gods and nymphs, 
adorning and dre{ling themſelves to go to a feaſt, which was to be 
celebrated at Neptune's court, upon the anniverſary of the marriage 
of Thetis with Pcleus. In the fourth book he deſcribes the other 
bank of the V, adorned with ſeveral cities of North Holland; and 
in the cloſe of the work addreſſes himſelf to the magiſtrates of Am- 
ſterdam, to whoſe wiſdom he aſcribes the riches and flouriſhing con- 
dition of that powerful city. . 

Antonides's parents had bred him up an apothecary ; but his re- 
markable genius for poetry ſoon gained him the eſteem and friend- 
ſhip of feveral perſons of diſtinction; and particularly of Mr. Bui- 
{ero, one of the lords of the admiralty at Amſterdam, and a great 
lover of poetry, who ſent him at his own expence to purſue his ſtu- 
dies at Leyden : where he remained till he took his degree of doctos 
of phy ſic, and then his patron gave him a place in the admiralty. 
In 1078, Antonides married Suſanna Bermans, a miniſter's daugh- 
ter, who had allo a talent for poetry. In the preface to his heroic 
poem, he promiſed the life of the apoſtle Paul, which, like Mo 
{/*.neid, was to, be divided into twelve books ; but he never finiſhed 
that deſign, only a few fragments of it having eo He was 
afraid of theological ſubjects. After marriage, he did not muctz 
indulge his poetic genius; and within a few years he fell into a 
_ conſumption, of which he died on te 18th of September, 1684. 
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ANTONINUS PHILOSOPHUS (Marcus AUREL1US), the 
Roman emperor, was born at Kome, me 26th of April, in the x2*|t 
year of the Chriſtian æra. He was called by feveral names, til! he 
was admitted into the Autelian family, when he took that of Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus. Hadrian, upon the death of Cejonius 
Commodus, turned his eyes upon Marcus Aurelius; but as he was 
not then eighteen years of age, and conſequently too young for 19 
important a {tation, he fixed upon Antoninus Pius, whom he adopt- 
cd. on condition that he ſhould likewiſe adopt Marcus Aurelius. 
The year after this adoption, Hadrian appointed him quzſtor, 


thoug he had not vet attained the age preſcribed by the laws. After 


the death of Hadrian, Aurelius married Fauſtina, the daughter of 
Antoninus Pius, by whom he had ſeveral children. In 139, he 
Was inveſted with new honours by the emperor Pius, 

Upon the death of Pius, which happened in the year 161, he was 
obliged by the ſenate to take upon him the government, in the ma- 
nagettent of which he took Lucius Verus as his colleague. Dion 
Cailius fays, that the reaſon of doing this was, that he might have 
icifure to purſuc his ſtudies, and on account of his ill ſtate oz 3 
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Lucius being of a ſtrong vigorous conſtitution, and conſequently 
more fit for the fatigues of war. The ſame day he took upon him 
the name of Antoninus, which he gave likewiſe to Verus his col- 
league, and betrothed his daughter Lucilla to him. The two em- 
perors went afterwards to the camp, where, after having performed 
the funeral rites of Pius, they each pronounced a panegyric to his 
memory. They diſcharged the government in a very amicable 


manner. It is ſaid, that 8 Antoninus had performed the 


apotheoſis of Pius, petitions Were preſented to him by the pagan 
* philoſophers, and governors of provinces, in order to excite 

im to perſecute the Chriſtians, Which he rejected with indigna- 
tion; and interpoſed his authority to their protection. | 

In 170, Antoninus made vaſt preparations againſt the Germans, 
and carried on the war with great vigour, In 175, he made a 
treaty with ſeveral nations of Germany. Soon after Avidius Caſ- 
ſius, governor of Syria, revolte from the emperor : this infurrec- 
tion, however, was ſuppreſſed by the death of Caſſius, who was 
killed by a centurion named Anthony. Antoninus behaved with 
great lenity towards thoſe who had been engaged for Caſſius: he 
would not put to death, nor impriſon, nor even fit in judgment 
himſelf upon any of the ſenators engaged in this revolt; but he 
referred them to the ſenate, fixing a day for their appearance, as if 
it had been only a civil affair. He wrote alſo to the ſenate, deſiring 
them to act with indulgence rather than ſeverity ; not to ſhed the 
blood of any ſenator or perſon of quality, or or any other perſon 
whatſoever, but to allow this honour to his reign, that even under 
the misfortune of a rebellion, none had loſt. their lives, except in 
the firſt heat of the tumult: And I with,” ſaid he, © that I could 
even recal to life many of thoſe who have been killed ; for revenge 
in a prince hardly ever pleaſes ; for even when uit, it is conſidered 
too ſevere.” In 176, Antoninus viſited Syria and Egypt: the kings 
of thoſe countries, and ambailadors allo from Parthia, came to 
viſit him. He ſtayed ſeveral days at Smyrna; and after he had 
ſettled the affairs of the Eaſt, went to Athens, on which city he 
conferred ſeveral honours, and appointed public profeſſors there. 
From thence he returned to Rome with his fon Commodus, whom 
he choſe conſul for the year following, though he was then but fix- 
teen years of age, having obtained a diſpenſation for that purpoſe. 
On the 27th of September, the ſame year, he gave him the title oi 
Imperator; and on the 23d of December, he entered Rome in tri- 
umph, with Commodus, on account of the victories gained over 
the Germans. In 171, he left Rome with his fon Commodus, in 
order to go againſt the Marcomanni, and other barbarous nations; 
and the year following gained a conliderable victory over them: he 
would, in all probability, have entirely ſubdued them in a very ſhort 
time, had he not been taken with an illneſs, which carried him off 
on the 17th of March, 180, in the 59th year of his age, ain * 


much admired. ' 


him, according to Cicero, that Rome might boaſt herſelf a rival 


— 
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of his reign. His book of Meditations written in Greek, has been 


ANTONIO (NicnoLas), knight of the order of St. James 


and canon of Seville, was born at Seville, in 1617, being the ſon 


of a gentleman, whom king Philip IV. made preſident of the ad- 
miralty eſtabliſhed in that city in 1626. After having gone through 
a courſe of philoſophy and divinity in his own country, he went to 


| ſtudy law at Salamanca, where he cloſely attended the lectures of 


Franciſco Ramos del Manzan»y, afterwards counſellor to the king, 
and preceptor to Charles II. Upon his return to Seville, after he 
had finiſhed his law ſtudies at Salamanca, he ſhut himſelf up in the 
royal monaſtery of Benedictines, where he employed himſelf ſeveral 
years in writing his © Bibliotheca Hiſpanica,” having the uſe of 
the books of Bennet de la Sana, abbot of that monaſtery, and dean 
of the faculty of divinity at Salamanca. In 1659, he was ſent to 
Rome by Philip IV. in the character of agent-general from this 
prince: he had alſo particutar commillions from the inquiſition of 


Spain, the viceroys of Naples and Sicily, and the governor of Milan, 


to negociate their affairs at Rome. The cardinal of Arragon pro- 
cured him, from pope Alexander VII. a canonry in the church of 
Seville, the income whereof he employed in charity and purchaſing 
of books : he had above thirty thouſand volumes in his library, By 
this help, joined to a continual and indefatigable application, he 
was at lait enabled to finiſh his “ Bibliotheca Hiſpanica,” in four 
volumes folio, two of which he publithed at Rome, in 1672. After 
the publication of theſe two volumes, he was recalled to Madrid b 

Charles II. to take upon him the office of counſellor to the cruſade, 
which he diſcharged with _ integrity, till his death, in 1684. 
He left nothing but his valt library, which he had brought from 
Rome to Madrid; and his relations being unable to publiſh the re- 


maining volumes of his Bibliotheca, ſent them to cardinal d'Aguiſne, 


who paid the charge of the impreſſion, and committed the care there- 
of to monſieur Marti, his librarian, who added notes to them, in the 
name of the cardinal. Antonio had been alſo engaged in a work, 
entitled “ Trophæum hiltorico-eccleſiaiticum.” He had projected 
ſeveral other works in his mind, but we mult not omit that which 
he publiſhed at Antwerp in 1659. De exilio,” in folio, 
- | 

ANTONIUS (Mascus), a fanous Roman orator, highly ce- 
lebrated by Cicero, after riſing ſucceſſively through the ſeveral pre- 
paratory offices in the commonwealth, was made conſul in the year 
of Rome 653; and ſoon after governor of Cilicia, in quality of 
proconſul, where he performed ſo many great exploits in the mili- 
tary way, that he obtained the honour of a triumph. He was one 
of the greateſt orators ever known at Rome; and it was owing to 


even 
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even to Greece itſelf in the art of a quence, He affected to be a 
man of no learning. Iis modeſty and many other qualliſications 
rendered him no leſs dear to many perſons of diſtinction, than his 
eloquence made him univerſally admired. He was unfortunately 
killed, during the diſturbances raiſed at Rane by Marius and Cin- 
na; and his head was expoled before the roſtrum. This happened 


E 1 the year of Rome 667. 


He left two ſons, Mareus and Caius; of whom Bayle fays, that 
they © were more worthy to be the father and uncle of Antonius 
the Trinmvir, than ſons of the great man who _—_ them life.” 
The elder Marcus, ſurnamed Creticus, never raiſed himfelf beyond 
the prætorſhip, but exequted that office with a prodigious extent of 
authority. He committed great extortions in the provinces, par- 
ticularly in Sicily. He invaded Crete without any declaration of 
war, on purpoſe to enſlave it; and with ſuch an aſſurance of victory, 
that he carried with him, ſays Florus, more tetters, than arms. 
But he met with the fate that he deſerved : for the Coemns totally 
routed him in a naval engagement, and returned triumphant mto 
their ports, with the bodies of their enemies hanging on their maſts. 
His brother Caius bore arms under Sylla in the war againſt Mithri- 
dates, and raiſed ſuch diſturbances in Achaia, that for this and 
other crimes he was afterwards expelled the ſenate by the cenſors. 
However he was raiſed by Craſſus and Cæſar to the confulfhip with 
Cicero; when the Catilinarian conſpiracy breaking out, he was 
appointed to head the forces againſt Catiline. He afterwards g- 
verned Macedonia for three years with ſuch extortion and vio— 
lence, that, the {cnate recalled, tried, convicted, and baniſhed 
him. | 

— 


ANTONIUS (Mazcus), the Tama; was ſon of Antonius 


Creticus, by Julia, a noble lady of great merit. Loſing - his father 


when young, he launched out at once into all the excels of riot and 
debauchery, and waited his whole patiĩmony, before he had put on 


the manly gown. His comely perſon, lively wit, infinnating ad- 


dreſs, made young Curio infinitely fond of him, who involved him- 
felf on his account in a debt of 50,000], which greatly afflicting old 
Curio, Cicero was called in to heal the diſtreſs of the tamily : who 
adviſed the father to diſcharge the debt of the ſon, but to inſiſt upon 
it as a condition, that he ſhould have no farther commerce with 
Anthony. Afterwards Anthony went abroad to learn the art of war 
under Gabinius, who gave him the command of his horfe in Syria; 
where he ſignalized his courage in the reſtoration of Ptolemy king 
of Egypt. 

From Egypt, he went to Cæſar into Gaul; and after ſome ſtay 
there, being furniſhed with money and credit by Cæſar, returned to 


Rome to ſue for the queſtorſhip. In this ſuit he ſucceeded, and 
| atterwards 
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| afterwards obtained the tribunate; in which office he was amazing- 


ly active for Czſar. | | 
 Czſar, having made himſelf maſter of Rome, gave Anthony the 
government of Italy, with the command over the legions there, in 
which polt he gained the love of the foldiery, After the defeat of 
Pompey at Pharſalia, Cæſar, as an acknowledgment of Anthony's 
great ſervices, made him maſter of the horſe ; in which office he 
behaved arbitrarily and tyrannically; and this behaviour, together 
with his dillolute life, was the reaſon, as Plutarch ſays, why Cæſar 
the next year did not admit him his colleague in the conſulſhip, _ . 
pon the death of Cæſar, Anthony was terribly frighted, and hid 
himfelf during the night under the diſguiſe of a ſlave; but hearing 
that the conſpirators were retired to the capitol, he aſſembled the 
ſenate, as conſul, to deliberate upon the preſent ſituation of the 
commonwealth, Here Cicero moved for a decree of a general am- 
neſty, or act of oblivion, for all that was paſſed: to which they una- 
nimouſly agreed. Anthony diſſembled well, for it was nothing but 
diſſimulation; he ſeemed to be all goodneſs ; talked of nothing 
but healing meaſures; and, for a proof of his ſincerity, moved, 
that the conſpirators ſhould be invited to take part in their deli- 
berations. Anthony all the while acted with the greateſt ad- 
dreſs. He artfully propoſed a decree for the confirmation of Cæſar's 
acts; and getting Cæſar's regiſter into his power, he propoſed as 
Czſar's acts whatever ſuited his purpoſe. He procured a public 
funeral for Cæſar, and took that opportunity for haranguing the 
ſoldiers and populace in his favour; and he inflamed them fo againſt 
the conſpiraters, that Brutus and Caſſius were forced to leave the 
city, He made a progreſs through Italy, to ſolicit the veteran 
ſoldiers, having firſt ſecured Lepidus, who had the army, to his, 
intereſts ; the Bag he public treaſure ;/ and he treated Octavius 
upon his arrival with ſuperciliouſneſs and contempt, though the 
adopted ſon and heir of Julius Cæſar. The patriots however, with 
Cicero at their head, eſpouſing Octavius, in order to deſtroy An- 
thony, the latter was forced to change his meaſures, and look a lit- 
tle abroad: he endeavoured to extort the provinces of Macedonia 
and Syria from Brutus and Caſſius, but not ſucceeding, reſolved to 


poſſeſs himſelf of Ciſalpine Gaul, and beſieged Decimus Brutus in 
Mutina. The ſiege is one of the moſt memorable things of the 


kind in hiſtory, and in conducting which Anthony, though defeats 
ed, gained prodigious reputation. 6 122 

Anthony fled in great confuſion, wanting even the neceſſaries of 
life; and this very man, who had hitherto wallowed in luxury and 
intemperance, was obliged to live for ſome days upon roots and 


water. He fled to the Alps, and was received by Lepidus: with 


whom, and Octavius, he ſormed the ſecond triumvirate, as it has 


uſually been called. When theſe three conferred, they would eaſily 


be perſuaded, that the patriots wanted only to deftroy them all, 
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which could not be done fo effectually, as by claſhing them againſt 
one another: they therefore combined, and proſcribed their reſpec- 
tive enemies, and divided the empire among themſelves. Cicero 
fell a facrifice to the reſentment of Anthony, who indeed was charg- 
ed with moſt of the murders then committed: but they were rather 
to be charged'to the account of his wife Fulvia, who, being a wo- 
man of avarice, cruelty, and revenge, committed a thouſand: enor- 


mities of which her huſband was ignorant. 


Upon the defeat of Brutus and Caſſius by Octavius and Anthony 
zt Philippi, which was owing ehieffy to the military {kill and bra- 
very of the latter, Anthony obtained the ſovereign dominion; and 
ſurely he preſents us with a moſt uncommon picture of human na- 
mre, when we conſider, how he was rouſed at ence by Cæſar's 
death from the midſt of pleafare and debauch, formed the true plan 
of his intereſt, and pu fued it with a moſt furpriſing vigour and 
addreſs, till, after many and almoſt inſnperable difficulties, he ac- 
compliſhed at length what he long aimed at. After the battle at 
Philippr, Anthony went into Atia 5 where he had the moſt ſplendid 
court that ever was feen. Fhe kings and princes of Aſia came to 
his levee, and acknowledged no other ſovereign in the Eaſt but him. 
Queens and princeſſes, knowing him doubtleſs to be a man of amour 
and gallantry, ſtrove who ſhould win his heart; and the famous 
Cleopatra of Egypt ſucceeded. The reſt of Anthony's hiſtory, With 
his effeminate manner of living with this princeſs, may be ſeen in 
the article of Cleopatra, to which we wo the reader. We ſhall 
Here add a fmall account of Marcus Julius Antonius, his ſon by 


Fulvia. 


This Antonius, after the deattr of his father, and the conqueſt of 
Egypt, was ſo favoured by Octavius, now Auguſtus, that from one 
office to another he was raiſed to the conſulſhip, in the year of Rome 
744. He married Marcella, daughter of Octavia, the ſiſter of Au- 
guſtus, by which he became next in his favour. to Agrippa: but 
proving ungrateful to the. emperor, for he was one of the firſt who 
debauched his daughter Julia, and being alſo ſuſpected of a conſpi- 
racy againſt him, he killed himſelf, as is. ſaid, to prevent the in- 
famy of being condemned. 


| | —— — 8 
APELLES a celebrated painter of antiquity, was born in the 
ifle of Cos, and flouriſhed in the time of Alexander the Great. He 
was in High favour with this prince, who made a law that no other 
rſon ſhopld draw his picture but. Apelles: he 1 drew 
im, holding a thunderbolt in his hand: the piece was finiſhed with 
ſo much ſkill and dexterity, that it uſed to be ſaid there were two 
Alexanders; one invincible, the fon. of Philip, the other inimitable, 


the production of Apelles. Alexander gave him likewiſe another 


remarkable proof of his regard: for when he employed Apelles to 
draw Campaſpe, one of his miſtreſſes, having found that he had 
; | b | conceiyed 
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Tonceived an affection for her, he reſigned her to him; and it was 
from her that Apelles is faid to have drawn his Venus Anadyomene, 
This prince went often to ſee Apelles when at NOrk; and one day, 
when he was overlooking him, he is ſaid to have talked fo abſurdly 
about painting, that Apelles deſired him to hold his tongue; telling 
him that the very boys Who mixed the colours laughed at him. 
Freinſhemius, however, thinks it incredible that Apelles would 
make uſe of ſuch an expreſſion to Alexander; or that the latter, 
who had fo good an education, and ſo fine a genius, would talk fo 
4mpertinently of painting: nor, perhaps, would Apelles have ex- 
preſſed himſelf to this prince in ſuch a manner upon any other oc- 
caſion. ? | 

Apelles left many excellent pictures, which are mentioned with 
great honour by the ancients; but his Venus Anadyomene is 
reckoned his maſter-picce. His Antigonus has alſo been much 
celebrated; and his picture of Calumny has been much taken g- 


tice of. 


APICIUS, the name of three ancient Romans, eminent only for 
the art of xefining in the ſcience of eating. The firſt lived under 
Sylla, the ſecond under Auguſtus and Tiberius, and the third under 
Trajan. The ſecond however is the molt illuſtrious perſonage ot 
the three, and is doubtleſs the ſame of whom Seneca, Pliny, Juve- 
nal, Martial, &c. ſo much ſpeak. Athenæus places him under 
Tiberius, and tells us, that he ſpent immenſe ſums upon his belly, 
and invented divers forts of cakes, which bore his name. Welearn 
from Seneca, that he lived in his time, and kept as it were a ſchool 
of gluttony at Rome.; that he ſpent two millions and a half in en- 
tertainments; that, finding himſelf very much in debt, he was 
forced at length to look into the ſtate of his affairs; and that, ſee- 
ing he had but 250,000 livres left, he poiſoned himſelf from an ap- 
prehenſion of being ſtarved with ſuch a ſum. Dion relates the ſame 
thing, and adds a particular, mentioned alſo by Tacitus, that Se- 
Janus, when very young, had proſtituted himſelf to him. Pliny 
mentions very frequently the ragoos he invented, and calls him the 
completeſt glutton that ever appeared in the world. The third 
Apicius lived under Trajan: he had an admirable ſecret of preferv-. 

ing oyſters. | 

APION, a famous grammarian, born at Oafis in Egypt, was a 
profeſſor at Rome in T iberins's.reign. He was undeniably a man 
of learning, had made the moſt diligent inquiries into the abſtruſeſt 
ſubjects of antiquity, and was malter of all thoſe points, which give 
to erudition the character of accuracy and variety. But.he appears 
to have had withal the prime characteriſtics of a downright pedant ; 
far he was arrogant, a great boaſter, and moſt importantly buſied in 
diſticult and infignificant inquiries. He uſed to boalt, with the 

5 6g 2 | greatelk 
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oreateſt aſſurance, that he gave immortality to thoſe to whom he de- 
dicated his works. One of his chief works was * The Antiquities 
of Egypt,” in which he takes occaſion to abuſe the Jews; and not 

content with this, he compoſed a work expreſsly againſt them. 
He had before ſhewn his malice againſt this people: for, being at 
the head of an embaſſy, which the Alexandrians had ſent to Cali. 
gula, to complain of the Jews in their city, he accuſed them of fe- 
veral crimes ; and inſiſted principally upon a point, the moſtlikely 
to provoke the Emperor, which was, that, while all other people 
of the empire dedicated temples and altars to him, the Jews refuſed. 
With regard to his writings againſt them, Joſephus thought him- 
ſelf obliged to confute the calumnies contained in them. 


 APPOLLINARIS (C. Surririus), an eminent grammarian, 
| was born at Carthage, and lived under the Antonines. Aulus Gel- 
"4 = Jius, who ſthdied under him, gives the higheſt idea of his learning; 
FS. but he gives, him another qualification, which is more valuable 
than learning: namely, that he had nothing of that pedantic arro- 
gance, nothing of that magiſterial air, which but too often makes 
learning ſo very diſagreeable, and even raiſes emotions of contempt 
and anger towards men, even in the moment when they are in- 


ſtructing us. 


_ ra 


PER 


© APOLLINARIS (Stpox1us). See SIDONIUS. 


APOLLODORUS the Athenian, a famous grammarian, was 
the ſon of Aſclepiades, and diſciple of Ariſtarchus. He wrote ſe— 
yeral works, which are not extant : his moſt famous production 
was his Bibliotheca,“ concerning the original of the gods; and 
of all his writings, only three books of this work have come down 
to our hands, though it conſiſted of twenty-four. He wrote a 
chronicle, or hiſtory, in 1ambic verſe, from the deſtruction of Troy 
to his own times, which comprehended the ſpace of one thouſand 
and forty years. He wrote allo a treatiſe concerning the famous 
tegiſlators ; and another, relating to the different ſects of philo- 
ſophers. . | hs | | | 
' There were ſeveral other famous perſons of this name: Scipio 
Teſti, a Neapolitan, has written a treatiſe of the Apollodoruſes, 
which was printed at Rome in 1555. „ 

APOLLODORUS, a famous architect under Trajan and 

Adrian, was born at Damaſcus; and had the direction of that moſt 
magnificent bridge, which the former ordered to be built over the 
Danube, in the year 104. Adrian, who always valued himſelf 
"Highly upon his knowledge of arts and ſciences, and hated every 
one of whoſe eminence in his profeſſion he had reaſon to be jealous, 
conceived a very early diſaffection to this artiſt, upon the following 
re 1 c occaſion; 
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APOLLONIUS—a Greek Writer. Wo 
occaſion z as Trajan was one day diſcourſing with Apollodorus upon 
the buildings he had raiſed at Rome, Adrian gave his judgment; 
but ſhewed himſelf ignorant: upon which the artiſt, turning 
bluntly upon him, bid him “ go paint citruls, for that he knew no- 
thing of the ſubject they were talking of:“ now Adrian was at that 
time engaged in painting citruls, and even boaſted of it. This was 
the firſt ſtep towards the ruin of Apollodorus ; which he was fo far 
from attempting to retrieve, that he even added a new offence, and 
that too after Adrian was advanced to the empire. Lo ſhew Apol- 
lodorus that he, had no abſolute occaſion for him, Adrian ſent him 
the plan of a temple of Venus; and, though he aſked his opinion, 
yet he did not mean to be directed by it, for the temple was actually 
built. Apollodorus wrote his opinion very freely, and found ſuch 
cllential faults with it, as the emperor could neither deny nor re- 
medy. He ſhewed, that it was neither high nor large enough; 
that the ſtatues in it were diſproportioned to it's bulk: tor, ſaid he, 
« if the goddeſſes ſhould have a mind to riſe and go out, they could 
not do it.” This put Adrian into a mighty paſlion, and prompted 
him to get rid of Apollodorus. He banithed 5 at firſt, and at laſt 
had him put to death, under falſe pretenccs. 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, a Greek writer, born in Alexan- 
dria, under the reign of Ptolemy Kuergetes, , king of Egypt, was a 
ſcholar of Callimachus, whom he is accuſed of having treated with 
ingratitude; whereby he drew upon himſelf the ingignation of this 
poet, who gave him the name of Ibis, from a bird of Egypt, which 
uſed to purge itſelf with it's bill, Apollonius wrote a poem upon 
the expedition of the Golden Fleece; the work is ſtyled “ Argo- 
nautica,” and conſiits of four books. Gyraldus, ſpeaking of this 
poem, commends It as a work of great variety and labour. 

Apollonius, not meeting at firſt with that encouragement which 
he expected at Alexandria, removed to Rhodes, where he ſet up a 
{chool for rhetoric, and gave lectures for a conſiderable time; thence 
acquiring the name of Rhodius. Here it, was. that he corrected and 
put the finiſhing hand to his Argonautics, which being publicly re- 
cited, met with univerſal applauſe, and the author was compli- 
mented with the freedom of the city, He is ſaid to have written a 
book “ Concerning Archilochus,” a treatiſe © Of the Origin of 


Alexandria,” <© Cnidos,” and other works. He was appointed by 


Ptolemy Euergetes, to ſucceed Eratoſthenes as keeper of the public 
library. It is ſuppoſed that he died in this office, and that he was 
buried in the ſame tomb with his maſter Callimachus. 7 


APOLLONIUS of Perga, a city of Pamphylia, was a famous 
Frometrican, who lived under the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes. He 
udied a long time at Alexandria, under the diſciples of Euclid, 
and compoſed ſeveral works, of which only his Conics” remain, 
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This is much valued ; and many authors, both ancient and modern, 
Have tranſlated and commented upon it. There is extant the 
Comment of Eutocius of Aſcalon,“ on the four firſt books of this 
work, with ſome lemmas and corollaries of his own, 
APOLLONIUS, a Pythagorean philoſopher, born at Tyana in 
Cappadocia, about the beginning of the firſt century. At ſixteen 
years of age he became a ſtrict obſerver of Pythagoras's rules, re- 
nouncing wine, women, and all forts of fleſh ; not wearing ſhoes, 
letting his hair grow, and wearing nothing but linen. He ſoon 
after (et up for a reformer of mankind, and choſe his habitation in 
the temple of /Eſculapius, where he is ſaid to have performed 
many miraculous cures. We are told that he went five years 
without ſpeaking; and yet, during this time, that he ſtopped many 
ſeditions in Cilicia and Pamphylia; that he travelled, and ſet up for 
a legiſlator; and that he gave out he underſtood all languages, 
without having ever 3 them; that he could tell the thoughts 
of men, and underſtood the oracles which birds gave by their ſing- 
ing. The heathens were fond of oppoling the pretended miracles 
of this man to thoſe of our Saviour : and by a treatiſe which Euſe- 
bius wrote againſt one Hierocles, we find that the dritt of the latter, 
in the treatiſe which Euſebius refutes, had been to draw a parallel 
betwixt Jeſus Chriſt and Apollonius, in which he gives the prefe- 
rence to this philoſopher. Ee, 
Apollonius wrote four books of © Judicial Aſtrology ; and * 2 
Treatiſe upon the Sacrifices,” ſhewing what was proper to be of- 
fered to each deity. | | | | 
APONO (PETER D'), a famous philoſopher and phyſician of 
his age, was born 1250, in a village near Padua. He ſtudied ſome 
time at Paris, and was there promoted to the degree of doCtor in 
hiloſophy and phyſic. When he came to practiſe as a phyſician, 
he is ſaid to have inſiſted on very large ſums for his viſits: we are 
not told what his demands were in the place of his reſidence, but 
it is affirmed that he would not attend the ſick in any other plate 
under an hundred and fifty florins a day; and when he was ſent far 
by pope Honorius IV. he demanded four hundred ducats for each 
day's attendance. He was ſuſpected of magic, and profecuted by 
the inquiſition on that account, but he died before the proceſs 
againſt him was finiſhed, being then in the eightieth year of his 
age. The moſt remarkable book which Apono wrote, was that 
which procured him the ſirname of Conciliator ; he wrote alſo a 
piece entitled © De medicina omnimoda,” | 


APPIAN, an eminent hiſtorian, who wrote the Roman hiſtory 
in the Greek language, flouriſhed under the reigns of the emperors 
Trajan and Adrian; and ſpeaks of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, - 
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of an event which happened in his time. Ile was born of a good 
family in Alexandria, from whence he went to Rome, and there 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much at the bar, that he was choſen one 


the procurators of the * and the government of a province 
was committed to him. He wrote the Roman hiſtory in a very 
peculiar method; he did not compile it in a continued ſeries, after 
the manner of Livy, but wrote diſtinct hiſtories of all the nations 


that had been conquered by the Romans, and placed every thing. 


relating to thoſe nations in one connected and uninterrupted narra- 
tive. It was divided inte three volumes, which contained twenty- 
four books, or twenty-two according to Charles Stephens, Volater- 
ranus, and Sigonius. Photius tells, there were nine books concern- 
ing the civil wars, though there are but five now extant... This 

erformance of his has been charged with. many errors and imper- 

ions ; but Photius is of opinion, he wrote with the utmoſt regard 
to truth, and has ſhewn greater knowledge of military affairs than 
any of the hiſtorians, 1 


 APROSIO (Ax ELI CO), born at Ventimiglia, in the republic of 
Genoa, 1607, was a man of great reputation among the learned, 
and wrote feveral books. At fifteen years of age he entered into 
the order of the Auguſtins, where he became ſo much eſteemed, 
that he was appointed vicar-general of the congregation of our Lady 
of Confolation at Genoa. As ſoon as he had nike his ſtudies, he 
taught philoſophy, which he continued to do for five years; after 
which he travelled into ſeveral parts of Italy, and ſettled at Venice 
in the year 1639, in the convent of St. Stephen. What rendered 
him moſt famous, was the library of the Auguſtins at Ventimiglia, 


which being chiefly collected by him, was a proof of his love for 
books, and his excellent taſte, He publiſhed a book or 


this library, which js much ſought after by the curious. He uſe 
to diſguiſe himſelf under fiftitious names in the title-pages of his 
books; which conduct might, perhaps, be owing to. the ſubjects he 
wrote upon ; they not being always faited to a religious life : ſuch, 
for inſtance, as the Adonis of the cavalier Marino, &c. And if we 
conſult the authors who have given us a catalogue of the writers of 
Liguria, we find that he aſſumed ſometimes the name of Maſota 
Galiſtoni, ſometimes that of Carlo Galiſtoni, Scipio Glareano, Sa- 
pricio Saprici, Oldauro Scioppio, &c. His life is written in the 
book entitled “ La Bibliotheca Aproſiana.“ Several authors have 
beſtowed upon him very great encomiums, ſome of whom have been 
perhaps rather too extravagant in their praiſes. 


| APULEIUS (Lucavs), a Platonic philoſopher, lived in the ſe- 


cond century, under the Antonines, and was born at Madaura, a 


Roman colony in Africa. He ſtudied firſt at Carthage, then at 
Athens, and afterwards at Rome, where he learned the Latin tongua 
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without the help of a maſter. He was a man of a curious and in- 
quiſitive diſpoſition, eſpecially in religious matters, which prompted 
him to take ſeveral journies, and to enter into ſeveral ſocieties of 
religion. He had a ſtrong deſire to be acquainted with their pre- 
tended myſteries, and for this reafon got himſelf initiated into them. 
Jravdttiig ; ſo that, at his re- 

turn to Rome, when he was about to dedicate himſelf to the ſervice 
of Oſiris, he had not money enough to defray the expence attend- 
ing the ceremonies of his reception, and was obliged to pawn his 
cloaths to raiſe the neceſſary ſum. He ſupported himſelf afterwards 
by pleading cauſes; and as he was a great maſter of eloquence, and 
of a ſubtle genius, many conſiderable cauſes were truſted to him. 
But he avail*d himſelf more by a good marriage, than by his plead- - 
ings: a widow, named Pudentilla, who was neither young nor. 
handſome, but wanted a huſband, and was very rich, took a great 
fancy to him. This marriage drew upon him a troubleſome law- 
ſuit : the relations of the lady pretended he made uſe of forcery to 
gain her heart and money, and accordingly accuſed him of being a 
magician before Claudius Maximus, proconful of Africa. Apu— 
leius was under no great difficulty in making his defence; for as 
Pudentilla was determined, from conſiderations of health, to enter 
upon a ſecond marriage, even before ſhe had feen this pretended 
magician, the youth, deportment, pleaſing converſation, vivacity, 
and other agreeable qualities of Apuleius, were charms ſufficient to 
engage her Naar He had the moſt favourable opportunities too of 
gaining her friendſhip; for he lodged ſome time at her honfe, and 
was greatly beloved by Pudentilla's eldeſt fon, who was very delt- 
rous of the match, and ſolicited him in favour of his mother. Do 
ou make a wonder,” ſaid Apuleius, in his defence, © that a wo- 
man ſhould marry again, after having lived a widow thirteen years? 
it is much more wonderful ſhe did not marry again ſooner. You 


think that magic muſt have been employed to prevail with a widow 


of her age, to marry 2 young man: on the contrary, this very cir- 
cumſtance ſhews how little occaſion there was for magic.” He 
offered to prove by his marriage-contract, that he got nothing of 
Pudentilla but a promiſe of a very moderate ſum, in cafe he ſurvived 


her and had children by her. He proved, by ſeveral facts, how 


diſintereſted his conduc had been, and how reaſonable it was for 
him to exact of his wife the ſum {he had promiſed. He was allo 
obliged to make ſuch confeſſions in court, as Pudentilla would gladly 
have excuſed. He faid ſhe was neither handſome nor young, nor 
ſuch as could any way tempt him to have recourſe to enchantments : 
moreover, he added, that Pontianus her ſon propoſed the marrying 
his mother to him only as a burthen, and conſidered it as the action 
of a friend and philoſopher. His apology is ſtill extant : it is 
reckoned a very fine piece, and contains examples of the ſhameful 


artifices, which the falſhood of an impudent calumniator is capable 
| 0 
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of practiſing. There were many perſons who took for a true hif- 
tory, all that he relates in the“ Golden Aſs.” St. Auguſtin was 
even doubtful upon this head, nor did he certainly know that Apu- 
leius had only given this book as a romance. Some of the heathens 
have ſpoken of this performance with great contempt. In the let- 
ter which the emperor Severus wrote to the ſenate, wherein he 
complains of the honours that had been paid to Clodius Albinus, 
amongſt which they had given him the title of Learned, he 
ne great indignation, that this title ſhould be given to a man, 
who had only ſtuffed his head with idle tales and rhapſodies taken 
from Apuleius. Macrobius has allotted the“ Golden Afs,” and 
all ſuch romances, to the peruſal of nurſes. Apuleius was extreme- 
ly indefatigable in his ſtudies, and compoſed ſeveral books, ſome in 
verſe, and others in proſe ; but moſt of them have been loſt, 
—— 

AQUINAS Sr. THoMas), commonly called the Angelical 
Doctor, of the ancient family of the counts of Aquino, deſcended 
from the kings of Sicily and Arragon, was born in the caſtle of 
Aquino, in the Terra di Lavoro, in Italy, about the year 1224. 
At five years of age he was committed to the care of the monks of 
Mount Caſſino, with whom he remained till he was ſent to the 
univerſity of Naples. In the year 1241, he entered into the order 
of the preaching friars at Naples, without the knowledge of his 
parents, His mother, being informed of this, uſed her utmoſt ef- 
forts to make him leave this ſociety ; to prevent which, the Do- 
minicans removed him to Terracina, and from thence to Anagna, 
and at laſt to Rome. His mother followed him thither, but could 
not obtain leave of the monks to fee her fon : however, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of her two elder ſons, ſhe-ſeized the youth in his journey to 
Paris, whither he was fent by the monks of his order, and ordered 
him to be ſhut up in her caltle; from whence, after having been 
confined two years, he made his eſcape, and fled firſt to Naples, 
and then to Rome. In 1244, he went to Paris with John, the 
maſter of the Teutonic order, and from thence removed to Cologne, 
to hear the lectures of Albertus Magnus. Here he remained till he 
was invited again to Paris, to read lectures upon the © Book of Sen- 
tences;“ which he did with great applauſe, before a very large au- 
dience. In the year 1255, he was created doctor in divinity at Pa- 
ris. He returned to Italy about the year 1263, and was appointed 
definitor of his order, for the province of Rome; and having taught 
ſchool divinity in moſt of the univerſities of Italy, he reſettled at 


laſt at Naples, where he received a penſion from king Charles, 


Here he ſpent his time in ſtudy, reading of lectures, and the ex- 
erciſes of piety; and was fo far from the views of ambition or pro- 
ht, that he refuſed the archbiſhopric of that city when it was offred 
him by Clement IV. In 1274, he was ſent for to the ſecond 
council of Lyons, by pope Gregory X. that he might read before 
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them the book which he had written againſt the Greeks, at the 
command of Urban IV.; but he fell fick on his journey, at the 
monaſtery of Fotlanova, near Terracina, where he died on the 7th 
of March, aged fifty years. | | 
Sixtus Senenſis gives Aquinas a very great character: he tells us, 
that he approached ſo nearly to St. Auguſtin in the knowledge of 
true divinity, and penetrated fo deeply into the molt abſtruſe tenſe 
of that father, that, agreeably to the Pythagorean metempfychoſis, 
it was a common expreſſion among all the men of learning, that St. 
Thomas Augultin's foul had tranſmigrated into St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Rapin ſpeaks alſo of him with high honour, and repreſents 
him as one of the great improvers of ſchool-divinity. The lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, in his Life and Reign of Henry VIII.” 
tells us, that one of the principal reaſons, which induced this kin 
to write againſt Martin Luther, was, that the latter had ſpoken ' 
contemptuocully of Aquinas. The authority of Aquinas has been 
always very great in the ſchools of the Roman catholics. He was 
canonized by pope John XXII. in the year 1323. | | 


— 


ARABELLA STUART, commonly called the Lady Arabella, 
ſo often talked of for a Queen, that cuſtom ſeems to have given her 
a right to an article in this manner under her Chriſtian name, as 
that by which our hiſtorians diſtinguiſh her. She was the daughter 
of Charles Stuart, Earl of Lenox; who was younger brother to 
Henry Lord Darnley, father to king James VI. of Scotland, and 
I. of England; by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Cavendiſh, 
knight. She was born, about the year 1577, and educated at Lon- 
don, under the eye of the old counteſs of Lenox, her grand-mother, 
Her father dying in the year 1379, and leaving her thereby ſole 
heireſs, as ſome underſtood, of the houſe of Lenox, ſeveral matches 
were thought of for her at home and abroad. Her couſin, king 
2 inclined to have married her to Lord Efme Stuart, whom 

e had created duke of Lenox, and whom before his marriage he 
conſidered as his heir; but this match was prevented by queen Eli- 
zabeth, though it was certainly a very fit one in all reſpects. As 
the Engliſh ſucceſſion was at this time very problematicał, the great 
powers on the continent formed many deſigus about it, and thought 
of many huſbands for the Lady Arabella: ſuch as the duke of Sa- 
voy, a prince of the houſe of Farneſe, and athers. In the mean 
time, this lady had ſome thoughts of marrying herſelf at home, as 
a celebrated writer informs us, to a ſon of the earl of Northumber- 
land; but it is not credible that this took effect, though he ſays it 
did privately. The very attempt! procured her queen Elizabeth's 
| Sloleferd who confined her for it. On the death of the queen, 
ſome malecontents framed an odd deſign of diſturbing the public 
peace, and amongſt other branches of their dark ſcheme, one was 
to feize the Lady Arabella, and to cover their procecdings by the 
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ſanction of her title, intending alſo to have married her to ſome 

Engliſh nobleman, the more to increaſe their intereſt, and the bet. 
ter to pleaſe the people. But this conſpiracy was fatal to none but 
it's authors, and thoſe who converſed with them ; being ſpeedily 
defeated, many taken, and ſome executed. As for the Lady Ara- 
bella, it does not appear that ſhe had auy knowledge of this engage- 
ment in her behalf. She continued at liberty, and in ſome kind of 
favour at court, though her circumſtances were narrow, till the lat- 
ter end of the year 1608, when ſome way or other ſhe drew upon 
her king James's diſpleaſure. However, at Chriſtmas, when there 
was much mirth and good humour at court, ſhe was again taken 
into favour, which ſeems to have been done, in order to have gained 

her to the intereſt of the court, and to put the notions of marriage 
ſhe had entertained out of her head, all which however proved ineffec- 
tual ; for in the beginning of the month of February, 1609, ſhe 
was detected in an intrigue with Mr. William Seymour, ſon to 
lord Beauchamp, and grandſon to the Earl of Hertford, to whom, 
notwithſtandipg, ſhe was privately married ſome time afterwards,» 
Upon this dilcovery, they were both carried before the council, 
and ſeverely reprimanded, and then diſmiſſed. 

In the ſummer of the year 1610, the marriage broke out, where- 
upon the lady was fent into cloſe cuſtody, at the houſe of Sir Tho- 
mas Parry, in Lambeth ; and Mr. Seymour was committed to the 
Tower tor his contempt, in marrying a lady of the royal family, 
without the king's leave. It does not appear that this confinement 
was attended with any great ſeverity to either ; for the lady was al- 
lowed the uſe of Sir Thomas Parry's houſe and gardens, and the 
like gentlenefs, in regard to his high quality, was thewn to Mr. 
Seymour, Some intereourſe they had by letters, was after a time 
diſcovered, and a reſolution taken thereupon to fend the lady to 
Durham; a reſolution which threw her into deep affliction. Upon 
this, by the interpolition of friends, the and her huſband concerted 
a ſcheme for their eſcape, which was ſucceſsfully executad in the 
beginning, though it ended unluckily. The lady, under the care 
of Sir James Crotts, was at the houſe of Mr. Conyers, at ſfdighgate, 
irom whence the was to have gone the next day to Durham, 
on 'wnich the put a fair countenance now, notwithſtanding the 
trouble ſhe had before ſhewn. This made her keepers the more 
ealy, and gave her an opportunity of diſguiling herſelf, which ſhe 
did on Monday the 3d of June, 1011, by drawing over her petti- 
coats a pair of large French-fathivned hoſe, putting on a man's 
doublet, a peruke which covered her hair, a hat, a black cloak, 
ict boots with red tops, and a rapier by her fide. , Thus equipped, 
the walked out between three and four with Mr. Markham. They 
went a mile and a half to a little inn, where a perſon attended with 
their horſes. The lady, by that time the came thither, was ſo weak 
and faint, that the holtler, who held the ſtirrup when ſhe mounted, 
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ſaid, that gentleman would hardly hold out to London. Riding, 
however, ſo raiſed her ſpirits, that by the time ſhe came to Black- 
wall, ſhe was pretty well recovered. There they found waiting for 
them two men, a gentlewoman, anda chambermaid, with one * 
full of Mr. Seymour's and her trunks, and another boat for their 
protons, in which they haſted from thence towards Woolwich, 

eing come ſo far, they bade the waterman row on to Graveſend, 
There the poor fellows were deſirous to land, but for a double freight 


were contented to go on to Lee, yet being almoſt tired by the way, 


they were forced to lie ſtill at Tilbury, whilſt, the rowers went on 


| ſhore to refreſh themſelves; then they proceeded to Lee, and by 


that time the day appeared, and they diſcovered a ſhip at anchor a 
mile beyond them, which was the French bark that waited for them. 
Here the lady would have lain at anchor expecting Mr. Seymour, 
but through the importunity of her followers, they forthwith hoiſt- 
ed ſail and put to fea, In the mean time Mr. Seymour, with a peruke 
and beard of black hair, and in a tawny cloth ſuit, walked along 
by the Tower-wharf, by the warders of the fouth gate, and ſo to 
the iron gate, where one Rodney was ready with a pair of oars to 
receive him. When they came to Lee, they found that the French 
ſhip was gone. They therefore hired a fiſherman for twenty ſhil- 
Iings, to put them on board a certain ſhip that they ſaw under ſail. 
That ſhip they found not to be it they looked for, ſo they made 
forwards to the next under ſail, which was a ſhip from Newcaſtle. 
This, with much ado, they hired for forty pounds, to carry them 
to Calais, and the maſter performed his bargain, by which means 
Mr. Seymour eſcaped, and continued in Flanders. 

On Tueſday in the afternoon, my Lord "Treaſurer being adver- 
tiſed that the Lady Arabella had made an eſcape, ſent immediately 
to the lieutenant of the Tower, to ſet ſtrict guard over Mr. Seymour, 
which he promiſed to do; but coming to the priſoner's lodgings, 
he jound, to his great amazement, that he was gone from thence 
one whole day before. A pink being diſpatched from the Downs 
into Calais road, ſeized the French hark, and brought back the lady 
and thoſe with her. As ſoom as the was brought to town, ſhe was, 
after examination, committed to the Tower, declaring that ſhe was 
not ſo ferry for her own reſtraint, as the ſhould be glad if Mr. Sey- 
mour eſcaped, for whoſe welfare, the affirmed, ſhe was more con- 
cerned than for her own. Her aunt, the counteſs of Shrewſbury, 
was likewiſe committed, on ſuſpicion of having prompted the Lady 
Arabella, not only to her eſcape, but to other things, it being 
known that ſhe had amaſſed vpwards of twenty thouſand pounds in 
ready money. The ear] of Shrewibury was confined to his houſe, 
and the old earl of Hertford ſent for from his ſeat. By degrees 
things grew cooler, and though it was'known that Mr, Seymour 
continued in the Netherlands, yet the court made no farther ap- 
plications to the arch-duke about him. | : 
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In the beginning of the year 1612, a new ſtorm began to break 
out ; for the Lady Arabella, either preſſed at an examination, or of 
her own free will, made ſome extraordinary diſcoveries, upon which 
ſome quick ſteps would have been taken, had it not ſhortly after ap- 
peared, that her misfortunes had turned her head, and that, cons 
quently, no uſe could be made of the evidence of a perſon out of 
her ſenſes. However, the counteſs of Shrewſbury, who before had 
ſeave to attend her huſband in his ſickneſs, was very cloſely ſhat up, 


and the court was amuſed with abundance of ſtrange ſtories, which 


wore out by degrees, and the poor Lady Arahella languiſhed in her 
confinement till the 27th of September, 1015, when her life and 
ſorrows ended together, | 


_ ARAM (EUGENE), a man of conliderable erudition, remarkable 
for his unhappy fate, and the ſingutar circumſtances that occaſioned 
and attended it, was born at Ramſpill, a little village, in Netherdale, 
Yorkthire, in the year 1704. He was removed, when very young, 
together with his mother, to Skelton, near Newby : and when he 
was five or ſix years old, his father making a little purchaſe in 
Bondgate near Rippon, his family went thither. He was there ſent 
to ſchool, where he learned to read the New Teſtament in Engliſh, 
which was all he was ever taught, except that, ſome conſiderable 
time after, he was under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Alcock of 
Burnſal, for about a month. When he was about thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, he went to his father at Newby, and attended him 
in the family there, till the death of Sir Edward Blackett. It was in 
the houſe of this gentleman, to whom his father was gardener, that 
his propenſity to licerature firſt appeared. He was, indeed, always 
of a ſolitary diſpoſition, and uncommonly fond of retirement and 
books; and here he enjoyed all the advantages of leiſure and pri- 
vicy. He applied himſelf at firlt chiefly to mathematical ſtudies, in 
which he made a conſiderable proficiency. At about ſixteen years 
of age, he was ſent to London to the houſe of Mr. Chriſtopher 
Blackett, whom he ſerved for ſome time in the capacity of book- 
keeper. After continuing here a year or more, he was taken with 
the ſmall-pox, and ſuffered ſeverely under that diſtemper. - He after- 
wards returned into Yorkſhire, in conſequence of an invitation 


from his father, and there continued to proſecute his ſtudies, but 


found in polite literature much greater charms than in the mathe- 
matics ; which occaſioned him now chiefly to. apply himſelf to 
poetry, hiſtory, and antiquities. After this he was invited to Ne- 
therdale, where he engaged in a ſchool and married. But his mar- 
riage proved an unhappy connection; for to the miſconduct of his 
wife he afterwards attributed the misfortunes that befel him. In 
the mean while, having perceived his deficiency in the learned lan- 


guages, he applied himſelf to the grammatical ſtudy of the Latin and 


Greek tongues ; after which he read, with great avidity and dilt- 
gence, 
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wence, all the _—_ clallics, hiſtorians, and poets. He then went 
through the Greek "Feltament ; and, laſtly, ventured upon Heſiod, 
Homer, Theocritus, Herodot us, and Thucydides; together with all 
the Greer tiagedians, In 1734, William Norton, elq. a gentleman 
who had a fricndthip for him, invited him to Knarcſborough. Here 
he acquired the knowledge of the Hebrew, and read the Pentateuch 
in that language. In 1744 he returned to London, and ſervedthe 
Rev. Mr. Painblanc; as uther in Latin and writing, in Piccadilly; 
and, with this gentleman's aſſiſtance, he acquired the knowledge of 
the French Jang rage, He was afterward employed, as an uſher 
and tutor. in ſeveral different parts of EnStand. ; during which time 
he became acquainted with heraldry and votany. Ie allo ventured 
„pon Chaldee and Arabic, the former of which he found eaſy from 
it's near connection with the Hebrew, He then inve Ugated tie 
Celtic, as far as poflible, in all it's dialects; and having begun to 
form collections, and made compariſons between the Ceitic, the 
Et:gliſh, the Latin, the Greek, and the Hebrew, and found a great 
affinity between them, he reſolved to proceed through all theſe lan- 
guages, and to form a comparative lexicon. But in the midfl of 
theſe learned labcurs and inquiries, it appears, that Aram commited 
a crime, which could not naturally have been expected from a man 
of fo {indious a turn, and whick is the more extraordinary, as the 
inducement that led him to it is ſaid to have ben wy man) though 
he himſelf aſterwards aſtigned a different motive. On the Sth of 
Februarv, 1744 55 he murdered Daniel Clark, a "1 er, in con- 
junction with whom, and another perſon, he ſeems before to have 
been concerned in ſome fraudulent practices. The murder, how- 
eier, Was concealed near fourteen years, and then was diſcovered by 

a tkeleton being accidentally found, which was ſuppoſed to be that 
of Clark. This was a miſtake : . but it led to a diſcovery of the 
whole tranſaction ; and Aram's wife, from whom he had ſeparated 
2 conſiderable time, was a principal evidence againſt him. When 
Fe was apprehended, on ſuſpicion of this murder, he was uſher of a 
| fehool at Lynn, in Norfoll:: He was i from thence to York 
caitle, and on the 3d of Auguſt 1759, was tried at the county- aſſizes 
fof the murder. He was found guilty on the teitimony of Richard 
Itouſeman, cor robotated by that of his own wife, and other circum- 
#2ntial evidence. Alter his conviction, he contefled the juſtice of 
his ſentence, but made an attempt upon bis own life, by cutting his 
arm in two places with a razor, which he had cuncealed for that 
purpoſe. By 0 5 applications, he was brought to himſelf, and, 
though weak, was conducted to the place of execution; where, 
bang atkech if oh had any thing to ſay, he replied in the negative. 
He was immediately after executed, and his body being conveyed 
1% Knaretboruugh loreil, he Was « there hung in chains, purſuant to 
1218 ſeutence. | 
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ARATUS, a Greek poet, was born at Soli, or Solz, a town in 
Cilicia. He flourithed about the 124th Olympiad, under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, who reigned near 300 years before 
Chriſt, He diſcovered in his youth a remarkable poignancy of wit, 
and capacity for improvement; and having received his education 
under Dionyſius Heracleotes, a Stoic philofopher, he efpoufed the 
principles of that ſect. Aratus was phyſician to Antigonus Go- 
natus, the fon of Demetrius Poliorcetes, king of Macedon, who, 
being a great encourager of learned men, fent for him to court, ad- 
mitted him to his intimacy, and encouraged him in his ſtudies. 
The“ Phaznomena” of Aratus, which work is (till extant, gives 
him a title to the character of an aſtronomer, as well as a poet: for 
in this piece he deſcribes the nature and motion of the ſtars, and 
ſhews their various diſpoſitions and relations. He wrote this poem 
in Greek verſe: it was tranſlated into Latin by Cicero, who tells 
us, in his firſt book “ De Oratore,” that the verſes of Atatus are 
very noble, but the author did not thoroughly underſtand aſtronomy; 
and it is ſaid that he borrowed his materials irom Fudoxus. Quin- 
tilian obſerves, that his ſubject has nothing of the pathos, no va- 
riety, no fictitious - perſons introduced fpeaking, with the other 
ornaments, which have ſo great an effect in other kinds of poetry; 
however, that he was very capable of executing the deſign he un- 
dertook. Aratus's piece was tranſlated by others as well as Cicero; 

particularly by Germanicus Czlar, and alto by. Feſtus Avienns. 
Our poet was intimately acquainted with Theocritus, who is faid 
to have addreiled his ſixth Idyilium'to him. He was certainly much 
eſteemed by the ancients, ſince we find ſo great a number of ſcho- 
liaſts and commentators upon him; amongſt whom are Arxiſtar- 
chus of Samos, the Aryſtylli the geornetricians, the Evæneti, Crates, 
Numenius the grammarian, Pyrrhus of Magneſia, Thales, and 
Zeno. Suidas aſcribes ſeveral other works to Aratus. 
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8vo. which gave him no ſmall ſhare of literary fame. His exten. 
five learning, and facetious and agreeable converſation, introduced 
him by degrees into practice, and he became eminent in his profef- 
fion. Being at Epſom, when Prince George of Denmark was 
fuddenly taken! ill, he was called in to his aſſiſtance. His advice 
was ſucceſsful, and his highneſs recovering employed him always 
afterwards as his phyſician. In conſequence of this, upon the in- 
diſpoſition of Dr. Hannes, he was appointed phy ſician in ordinary 
to Queen Anne 1709, and admitted a fellow of the college, as he 
had been ſome years of the royal ſociety. 

His gentle manners, polite learning, and excellent talents, entitled 
him to an intimate correſpondence and friendſhip with the cele- 
brated wits of his time, Pope, Swift, Gay, and Parnell, whom he 
met as a member of the Scriblerus Club. In 1714 he engaged with 
Pope and Swift in a deſign to write a ſatire on the abuſe of human 
learning in every branch, which was to have been executed in the 
humorous manner of Cervantes, the original author of this ſpecies 


of ſatire, under the hiſtory of feigned adventures. But this project 


was put a ſtop to by the queen's death, when they had only drawn 
out an imperfect eſſay towards it, under the title of the firſt book of 
the © Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerns. 

The queen's death, and the diſaſters which fell upon his friends 
on that occaſion, deeply affected our author's ſpiiits ; and to divert 
his melancholy, he paid a viſit to his brother, a banker at Paris, 
His ſtay there, however, was but very ſhort ; he returned to Lon- 
don, and having loſt his former reſidence at St. James's, took a 
houſe in Dover Street. In 1727, he publiihed © Tables of ancient 
Coins, Weights, and Meaſures,” in 4to. He continued to practiſe 
phyſic with good reputation, and diverted his leiſure hours in writ- 
ing papers of wit and humour. He contributed in 1732 towards 
detecting and puniſhing the ſcandalous frauds and abuſes that had 
been carried on, under the ſpecious name of The Charitable Cor- 
poration.” The fame year he publiſhed his © Eſſay concerning 
the Nature of Aliments, the Choice of them, &c.” which was fol- 
lowed the year after by the Effects of Air on Human Bodies.“ 
He was apparently led to the ſubjects of theſe treatiſes by the conſi- 
deration of his own caſe, an aithma, which gradually increaſing 
with his years, became ſhortly after deſperate and incurable. In 
1734 he retired to Hampſtead, in hopes of finding ſome {mall re- 
lief for this affliction ; but he died at his houſe in Burlington-gar- 


dens, Feb. 1735. F. 


ARBUTHNOT (ALEXANDER), principal of the univerſity of 
Aberdeen, and ſon of the baron of Arbuthnot, was born in the year 
1538. He ſtudied in the univerſity of Aberdeen, and having per- 
fected himſelf in humanity and philoſophy, his relations ſent him 


to ſtudy the civil law in France, where he was five years under the 
2 Care 
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(are of the famous Cujacius. Having taken the degree of Licen- 
tiate, he returned home in the year 1563, and appeared very warmly 
in ſupport of the Reformed Religion. At this time Queen Mary 
was reſident in her kingdom; but the earl of Murray having the 
ſupreme direction of all things, the reformed church of Scotland 
was in a very flouriſhing condition. The friends of Mr. Arbuth- 
not prevailed npon him to take orders, and whether he received 
them from a biſhop or from preſbyters is uncertain. In 1568, he 
alliſted as a member of the general aſſembly, which was held in the 
month of July at Edinburgh. A little after he was appointed 
miniſter ot Arbuthnot and Logy-Buchan. The year following, 
viz. 1569, on a viſitation of the King's-college at Aberdeen, Mr. 
Alexander Anderſon, principal ; Mr. Andrew Galloway, ſub-prin- 
cipal ; and three regents, were deprived. Their ſentence was pubs. 
litked on the 3d of July, and immediately thereupon Mr. Ar- 
buthnot was made principal of that college. He was a member 
alſo of the general aſſembly which fat at St. Andrews in the year 
1572, In 1582 Mr. Arbuthnot publiſhed Buchanan's Hiſtory of 
Scotland, in which, though he acted only as an editor, yet it pro- 
cured him a great deal of ill-will, and in all probability gave his 


Majelty King James VI. an ill impreſſion of him. He died Oc- 


tober 20, 1583, in the 45th year of his age. 
ren 


ARC (Joan oF). See JOAN. 
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ARCHILOCHUS, a Greek poet, born in the iſle of Paros, 
was the fon of Telelicles; and flouriſhed about 660 years before 
Chriſt, His poetry abounded with the moſt poignant fatire. His 
ſatirical vein had ſuch an effect on Lycambes, that he hanged him 
felt. The indignation of Archilochus againſt Lycambes aroſe from 
the latter's not Keeping his word with regard to his daughter, whom 
he brit promiſed and afterwards refuſed to Archilochus. It is not 
unlikely that he attacked the whole family of Lycambes in his lam- 
poon, for it is {aid by Horace, that the daughter followed the exam- 
ple of her father; and there are ſume who affirm, that three of Ly- 
cambes's daughters died of deſpair at the ſame time. 

Archilochus was ſo much addicted to raillery and abuſe, that he 
did not even ſpare himſelf. Ile is ſaid, however, to have been 
much in favour with Apollo: for when he had been killed in a 
combat, the oracle of Deiphi drove the murderer out of the temple, 
and was not appeaſed without a multitude of excuſes and prayers; 
and even after this the oracle ordered him to a certain houſe, there 
to pacity the ghoſt of Archilochus. This poet excelled chiefly in 
iambic verſes, and was the inventor of them. The hymn which 
he worte to Hercules and Iolaus was fo much eſteemed, that it uſed 
to be fung three tirzes to the honour oi thuſe, who had gained the 
victory at the Olympic games. 
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AkCHIME DES, a celebrated geometrician, was born at Syra— 
cuſe in Sicily, and related to Hiero king of Syracuſe. He was re- 
markable for his extraordinary application to mathematical ſtudies, 
in which he uſed to be ſo much engaged, that his ſervants were 
often obliged to take him from them by force. He had ſuch a 
ſurpriſing invention in mechanics, that he affirmed to Hiero, if he 
had another earth, whereon to plant his machines, he could move 
this which we inhabit. He 1s ſaid to have formed a glaſs ſphere, 
of a molt ſurpriſing workmanſhip, wherein the motions of the hea. 
venly bodies were repreſented. He fell upon a curious method of 
diſcovering the deceit, which had been practifed by a workman, 
employed by king Hiero to make a golden crown. Hiero, having 
a mind to make an offering to the gods of a golden crown, agrecd 
for one of great value, and weighed out the gold to the maker, who 
brought one home the full weight; but it was afterwards diſco- 
vered, that a quantity of the gold was ſtolen, and ſupplied with a 
like weight of filver. IIiero, being angry at this impolition, de- 
ſired Archimedes to take it into conſideration, by what method ſuch 
a fraud might be diſcovered for the future, Whilſt he was engaged 
in the ſolution gof this difficulty, he happened to go into the bath; 
where oblerihe, that a quantity of water overfiowed, equal to the 
bulk of his body, it immediately occurred to him, that Hiero's 
queſtion might be anſwered by a like method : on which he leaped 
out, and ran homeward, crying, eugyuz! evayun! © I have found it! 
I have found it !'*? He then made two maſſes, each of equal weight 
with the crown, one of gold and the other of ſilver: when he had 
done this, he filled a large veſſel to the brim with water, and put 
the ſilver maſs into it, upon which a quantity of water overflowed 
equal to the bulk of the maſs; then taking the maſs out, he filled 
up the vellel again, meaſuring the water exactly, which he put in: 
this ſhewed him what meaſure of water anſwered to a certain 
quantity of ſilver. Then he tried the gold in like manner, and 
found that it cauſed a leſs quantity of water to overflow, the gold 
being leſs in bulk than the filver, though of the ſame weight. 
Then he filled the veſſel a third time, and putting in the crown it- 
ſelf, he found that it cauſed more water to overflow than the golden 
mals of the ſame weight; whence he. computed the mixture of 
ſilver with the gold, and ſo manifeſtly diſcovered the fraud. 

But he became molt famous by his curious contrivances, whereby 
the city of Syracule was fo long defended, when belieged by Mar- 
cellus. However, notwithſtanding all his art, Syracuſe was at 
length taken by Marcellus, who commanded his ſoldiers to have a 
particular regard to the ſafety of Archimedes; but this ingenious 
man was unfortunately flain by a folder, who did not know him. 
Archimedes is ſaid to hase been Killed in the 143d Olympiad, the 
546th year of Rome, and about 209 years before the birth of Chriſt. 

Several 
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Several of his works are ſtill extant, but the greateſt part of them 
are loſt. | | HY | 


ARDEN (EpwaRD), was deſcended of a moſt ancient and ho- 
nourable family, ſeated at Parkhall, in Warwickſhire, He was 
born in the year 1532, and his father dying when he was an infant 


of two years old, he became, before he inherited the eſtate of the 


family, the ward of Sir George TI hrokmorton, of Coughton, whoſe 
daughter Mary he afterwards. married. In all probability, it was 
his engagement with this famih, and being bred in it, that made 
him ſo firm a papiſt as he was. However that be, ſucceeding his 


grandfather, Thomas Arden, efq. in 1562, in the family eſtate, he 


married Mary Throkmorton, and ſettled in the country, his reli- 
gion impeding his preferment, and his temper inclining him to a 
retired life. His being a near neighbour to the great Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, occaſioned his having ſome jars with him, who affected to 
rule all things in that county. Some perſons therein, though of good 
families, and poſſeſſed of conſiderable eſtates, thought it no diſcredit 
io wear that nobleman's livery, which Mr. Arden diſdained. In 
the courſe of this fatal quarrel, exceſſive inſolence on one fide, pro- 
duced ſome warm expreſſions on the other; inſomuch that Mr. 


Arden openly taxed the carl with his converling criminally with the 


counteſs of Eſſex, in that earl's life time; and alſo inveighed againſt 
his pride as a thing the more inexcuſable in a nobleman newly 
created, Theſe taunts having exaſperated that miniſter, he pro- 
jected, or at leaſt forwarded, his deſtruction, Mr. Arden had mar- 
ried one of his daughters to John Somerville, eſq. a young gentle- 
man of an old fam y, and good fortune, in the ſame county. This 
Mr. Somerville was a man of a hot raſh temper, and by many 
thought a little crazy. He was drawn in a ſtrange manner to plot 
againſt the queen's life; for which he was committed to the Tower 
tor high-treaſon ; and on December 20, 1583, was executed at 


Smithfield. | | 


ARET AUS, a phyſician of Cappadocia, but in what time he 
flouriſhed authors are not agreed; ſome ay under Auguſ- 
tus Cæſar, others under Trajan or Adrian. owever his works 
are very valuable. The beſt editions were publiſhed by Dr. Wigan 
and Dr. Boerhaave. Dr. Wigan's was elegantly and correctly 
printed in folio, at Oxford, 1723 : in hispreface he gives an account 
of all the preceding editions. Jo this are ſubjoined, diſſertations, 
on the age of Aretzus, his ſect, his {kill in anatomy, and his me- 
tod of cure. At the end is a large collection of various readings 
with notes on them ; a treatiſe on the author's Tonic dialect, and a 
Greek index by the learned Mr. Maittaire. It has been ſaid of 


Aretzus, and we ſuppoſe, very truly, that he ſtudied nature more 


than books, 
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ARETIN (Guv), a Benedict ine monk, lived in the eleventh cen. 
tury. He rendered himſelf famous by diſcovering a new method 
of learning muſic. He publiſhed a book upon this ſubject entitled 
« Micrologus,” and a letter, which has been inſerted by cardinal 


Baronius in his Annals, under the year 1022. It was under the pon- 


tificate of John XX. that the Micrologus“ appeared, the author 
being then four and thirty years of age, and having been thrice in- 
vited to Rome by Pope Benedict VIII. His holineſs had exa- 
mined the Antiphonaire“ of Aretin, and admired feveral things 
in this author. Pollevin tells us, in his Apparatus, Guy Azetin 
was the inventor of the ſix notes in muſic, “ Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, 


Sol, La.” | 
| | r ä 

ARETIN (LEONARD). This name was given him from his 
being of Arezzo; and he 1s better known by it, than by that of 
Brunus, or Bruni, his family- name. He was one of the ableſt 
men of the fifteenth century. He ſtudied Greek under Emanuel 
Chryſoloras, and was afterwards appointed ſecretary of the brieis 
to Pope Innocent VII. of which office he acquitted himfelf honour- 
ably under this pope and the four following ones ; and was atter- 
wards ſecretary to the republic of Florence. He tranilated ſome of 


' Plutarch's Lives into Latin, and the Ethics of Ariſtotle. He com- 


poſed three books Of the Punic War,” which may ſerve as a ſup- 


24 5h to thoſe wanting in Livy : the two firlt treat of the firſt 


unic war, the third of the diſorders into which the Carthaginians 
fell, by the mutiny of the ſoldiers and the revolt of the people; as 
alſo of the war againſt the Gauls, and againſt thoſe of Illyria. He 
wrote likewiſe the Hiſtory of Italy during his own time, begin- 
ning with. the ſchiſm againſt Pope Urban VI. in 1378, and ending 


with the victory obtained by the Florentines in 1440. He has alſo 


given us the Hiſtory of the Republic of Florence,” and that of 
Ancient Greece from the command'ot Theramenes and Thraſy— 
bulus among the Athenians, to the death of Epaminondas.““ He 


was reputed to be the author of a“ Hiſtory of the Goths,” which 


ained him a good deal of reputation, till it was known he had 
tranſlated it from the Greek of Procopius; this drew ſome infamy 
upon bis memory, for he had appropriated the work to himſelf; but 
Chriſtopher Perrona with a good deal of pains reſtored it to the real 
author. Arctin left ſeveral other works, the catalogues of which 
may be ſeen in Geſner's “ Bibliotheca.“ He died about 1443, at 
Florence, being then ſeventy-four years of age. 


ARETIN (Francis), a man of great reading, and well ac- 
quainted with the Greek language. He tranſlated into Latin the 
« Commentaries of St. Chryſoſtom upon St. John,” and about 

twenty homilies of the ſame father; he alſo tranſlated the“ Letters 
of Phalaris” into Latin, and wrote a treatiſe © De Balneis Puteo- 

| | | lanis.“ 


ARETIN—f Peter). VVA 
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Janis.” He ⸗ſtudied at Sienna, about the year 1443; and after- 
wards taught Jaw-there with ſuch a vivacity of genius, that they 
called him the Prince of Subtleties, and his wit became a proverb. 
He diſplayed his talent chiefly in diſputes, in which nobody could 
withitand him. He gave his opinions in law with ſo much confi- 
dence, as to aſſure thoſe who conſulted him, that they ſhould carry 
their cauſe ; nor did experience contradict him, for it was a com- 
mon ſaying at the bar, ſuch a canfe has been condemned by Aretin, 
it mult therefore be loſt, He taught alſo in the univerſity of Piſa, 
and in that of Ferrara, He was at Rome under the pontificate 
of Sixtus IV. but did not ſtay here long, for he ſoon perceived that 
the great hopes which he had built upon his reputation would come 
to nothing. This pope, however, declared he would have given 
him a cardinal's hat, had he not thought he ſhould have done a 
public injury, by depriving the youth of ſuch an excellent profeſſor. 
When old age would not permit him to, go through the duties of 
his office, they diſpenſed with his reading of lectures, and his ſalary 
was continued. He continued, however, ſometimes to mount the 
chair; and although His lectures had now but little ſpirit in them, 
yet he had {till many hearers on account of his reputation. One 
day, when the ſtudents were gone to ſome public ſhews, there were 
but forty perſons in his auditory, which ſo mortified him, that he 
threw away his book, and cried out,“ Aretin ſhall never explain 
law to a few perſons :””. he retired in a paſſion, and would teach no 
more. He was ſevere in his temper, and never kept a ſervant 
longer than a month or two; for it was a maxim of his, “ That 
new hired ſervants always ſerve beſt.” He was honoured with the 
title of knight, and ſpent all his life in celibacy ; his way ot. living 
was ſo parſimonious, that he was thereby enabled to amaſs a great 
deai of wealth. He was no leſs honoured on account of his con- 
tinence, than his learning. 


ARETIN (PETER), a native of Arezzo, who lived in the ſix- 
teenth century. He was famous for his ſatirical writings, and was 
o bold as to carry his invectives even againſt ſovereigns; whence 
he got the title of the Scourge of Princes. Francis I. the emperor 
Charles V. molt of the princes of Italy, ſeveral cardinals, and many 
noblemen courted his friendſhip by preſcnts, either becaule they 
liked his compoſitions, or perhaps from an apprehenſion of falling 
under the laſh of his ſatire. Arctin became thereupon ſo inſolent, 
that he is ſaid to have got a medal ſtruck, on which he gave him- 
felf the titie of Divine. He uſed to boaſt, that his lampoons did 


more ſervice to the world than ſermons; and it was faid of him, 


that he had ſubjected more princes by his pen, than the greateſt 


had ever done by their arms. Aretin wrote many irreligious and 
obſcene pieces ;, ſuch are his dialogues, which were called “ Ra- 
gionamenti.” We have allo {ix volumes of Letters written by 

f : 8 him, 
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him, but they are not in much eſteem. Some fay that Aretin 
changed his looſe libertine principles; but however this may be, it 
is certain that he compoſed fevera] pieces of devotion : he wrote a 
* Paraphraſe on the Penitential Pſalms,” and another on “ Ge- 
neſis: he wrote alſo the Lite of the Virgin Mary,“ and that of 
St. Catherine of Sienna,” and of © St. Thomas Aquinas.” He 
was author likewife of fomc comedies, which were eſteemed pretty 
good of their kind. He died in the year 1556, being about ſixty- 
five years old. It is ſaid by ſome, that he fell into ſuch a fit of 
laughter, on hearing ſome ſmutty converſation, that he overturned 
the chair upon which he ſat, and that falling he hurt his head, and 
died upon the ſpot. 
* ROTATE: : 
ARGALL (Joan), was the third fon of Thomas Argall by Mar- 
garet his wife, daughter of John Talkarne of the county of Corn- 
wall. He was born in London, and entered a {tydent in Chriit- 
church, in Oxford, towards the latter end of Queen Mary's reign, He 
took the degree of maſter of arts in 1565, and was ſenior of the act 
celebrated the eighteenth of February the ſame year. Afterwards 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, and, having taken holy 
orders, obtained the living of Haleſworth in Suffolk. Being at a 
fealt at Cheſton, a mile diſtant from that town, he died ſuddenly at 
the table. His body was carried to Haleſworth, and buried there, 
Oct. 8, 1606. During his ſtay at the univerlity, he was a noted 
difputant, and a great actor of plays at Chrilt-church, particularly 
when the queen was entertained there in 1566, He was eſteemed 
a very good fcholar, and was fo much devoted to his ſtudies that he 
lived and died like a philoſopher, with a thorongh contempt for the 
things of this world. He was the author of two tracts, the one 
entitled © De vera Pcoenitentia, the other “ Introductio ad Artem 
Dialecticum.“ "a SE 
ARGENS (JEAN BayTiISTE DE BO VER, marquis de), a French 
writer, famous for the number of his productions, was born at Aix 
in Provence, in 1704. His talents diſcovered themſelves early, 
and his father intended him for the magiſtracy; but a gallant and 
voluptuous humour diſpoſed him rather to the military, in which 
he ſerved ſome time. Diſguſted however with this profeſlion, he 
paſted into Holland, and devoted himſelf to the exerciſe of the pen; 
when the king of Pruſſia gave him an invitation, and attached him 
to him in quality of chamberlain. After having ſpent about five 
and twenty years with this monarch, he began to look towards his 
native Country, and returned to Aix, where he lived like a philoſo- 
pher, and died at the end of 1775. He had an ardent deſire of 
knowledge, and knew a great deal. He was mafler of many lan- 
guages: he pai ted very well; and was a conſiderable proficient in 
anatomy and chemiltry, His works are very well known to the 
public, 
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public, the principal of which are „ Lettres Juives, Lettres Chi- 
noiſes, Lettres Cabaliſtiques, Philoſophie du bon ſens,“ &c. &c. 
He tranſlated alſo from the Greek into French, 4 Ocellus Lu- 
canus,” and “ Julian's Diſcourſe upon Paganiſm.” There is 
learning, knowledge, and good ſenſe, ſcattered through all his writ- 
ings; but they are very little favourable to religion; on the con- 
trary, they are ſtrongly tinctured with libertiniſm. | 


ARGYROPYLUS (JoAN NES), one of the firſt of thoſe learned 
erſous, who fled into Italy upon the taking of Conſtantinople by 
Mahomet II. in 1453, and contributed to the revival of the Greek 
learning in the weſt. Coſmo de Medicis, duke of Tuſcany, made 
him profeſſor of Greek at Florence, and appointed him preceptor to 
his fon Peter, and to his grandſon Laurence. He had ſeveral illuſ- 
trious pupils at Florence, to whom he read lectures in the Greek 
language and philoſophy ; and among the reit Angelus Politianus. 
In 1456, he went into France, to implore the aſſiſtance of Charles 
VII. in behalf of ſome friends and relations, whom he wanted to 
redeem from Turkiſh ſlavery, He continued many years in his 
profeſſorſhip at Florence; but the plague at length obliging him 
to quit it, he went to Rome, where he publicly read lectures upon 
the Greek text of Ariſtotle, He was carried oit by an autumnal 
fever, which he got by an intempente eating of melons, in the 
cth year of his age, and about the year 1480. 


ARIANS. See ARIUS. 
ARIOSTO (Lobovico, or Ltw's), Nelebrated [talian poet, 


was born at the caſtle of Reggio, in Lombardy, in 1474. He ſoon 
gave marks of his great genius; for vhen very young, he compoſed 
ſeveral excellent poetical pieces, on: of the moſt remarkable of 
which is the {tory of Pyramus and Tliſbe, which he formed into a 
play, and had it acted by his brother; and ſiſters. This perform- 
ance gained him great applauſe, all who ſaw it preſaging he would 
prove one of the greateſt poets-of the age. His father, however, 
being a man of no taſte tor learniig, regarded more what ſtudy 
would be molt profitable tor his fon © foflow, than what ſuited his 
genius aud inclination : he obliged him therefore to apple to the 
Jaw, which he did for ſome years, hough with great reluctance ; 
but upon his father's death, he retumed to the more agreeable pur- 
ſuits of poetry. - When Arioſto wa about thirty years of age, he 
was introduced to Hippolito, cardiial of Eſte, a great patron of 
learned men, who entertained himain a very honourable manner. 
The ſucceſs which he had-hitherto lad in the little poetical pieces 
he had publiſhed, inſpired him with the ambition of diſtinguiſhing 
himiclt by ſome nobler work. He read Homer and Virgil with 
valt catetulneſs; and having in visy theſe great originals, began a 
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— 
oem on the loves of Orlando, taking the ſubject from Bojardo's 
«« Orlando Inamorato, upon whoſe model he proceeded. It is the 
moſt celebrated of all his works, though there have been many dif- 
ferent opinions concerning it. But his attachment to poetry did 
not hinder him from engaging in public affairs, for he was em- 
loyed in embaſſies and negotiations in different parts of Italy. 
Upon the death of Hippolite he engaged in the ſervice of Al- 
fonſo, duke of Ferrara, who treated him with great eſteem and af- 
fection, and appointed him governor of Graffignana, which office 
he diſcharged with great honour and ſucceſs. After his return 
home, he dedicated the reſt of his life to retirement, proſecuting his 
ſtudies in a houſe which he built for himſelf at Ferrara. He tranſ- 
lated ſeveral pieces out of French and Spaniſh into Italian; and 
wrote alſo ſeveral ſatires, which, according to Mr. Menage, are eſ- 
teemed by the beſt judges. There are likewiſe five comedies of his 
extant, which the duke of Ferrara was fo pleaſed with, that he 
erected a magnificent ſtage in the hall of Ferrara, for the repreſen- 
tation of them, and made the author ſeveral conſiderable preſents. 
At his deſire, Arioſto tranſlated the Mænechmi of Plautus into 
Italian, which was exhibited with great ſucceſs. | 
Arioſto was of an amorous diſpoſition, and left two natural ſons. 
He was affable, eaſy, and condeſcending in his temper. He enjoyed 
the friendſhip of the moſt eminent ſcholars of his tune, moſt of 
whom he mentions with great reſpect in the laſt cauto of his Or- 
lando Furioſo. His conſtitition was but weakly, fo that he was 
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He died at Ferrara the Sth o: July, 1533, aged 59. 


. obliged to have recourſe to phyſicians the greateſt part of his life. 


ARISTARCHUS, a Grecian philoſopher, born in Samos, is 
ſaid to be the firſt who mainiained the earth to turn upon it's cen- 
ter, and to deſcribe a circle yearly round the ſun ; an opinion, re- 
vived and eſtabliſhed by Copernicus and Galileo, and now univer- 


fally received. Vitruvius, ſpeaking of certain mathematicians who 


had made diſcoveries, places Ariſtarchus in the firſt rank: he men- 
tions a kind of ſun-dial of hu inventing. It 1s not certain when 
he lived ; but from the menion made of him by Archimedes, he 
muſt have flouriſhed before hs death. None of his works remain, 
except a treatiſe © Upon the greatneſs and diſtance of the ſun and 
moon.” Arittarchus did not ſuſter perſecution and impriſonment 
as Galileo ſince did, for remoing the ſtability of the earth; though, 
as we learn from a correctedpatlage in Plutarch, he was thought | 
by ſome to be guilty of great mpiety. | 
—̃——— 

ARISTARCH Us, a celebrated grammarian, was born in Sa— 
mothracia, but choſe Alexandia to reſide at. He was much eſ- 
teemed by Ptolemy Philometo, who committed to him the educa- 
tion of his ſon, He applied umſelf excecding'y to criticiſm, and 

made 


ARISTIDES.—ARISTOPHANES. 

— — — 
made a reviſal of Homer's poems with great exactneſs, but in 2 
manner too magiſterial; for ſuch verſes as he did not like he treated 
as ſpurious. Some have ſaid, that he never would publiſh any thing, 
for fear of giving othets an opportunity of retorting upon him ; but 
others ſay, that he-publiſhed a great deal. Cicero and Horace have 
uſed his name to expreſs a very rigid critic ; and it is uſed to this 
day for the ſame purpoſe, but not without opprobrium. Growing 


dropſical, he found no other remedy, than to ſtarve himſelf to death, 


at the age of 72. 5 

ARISTENET Us, an ancient author, to whom are aſcribed 
certain Greek epiſtles upon the ſubje& of love and gallantry. Some 
imagine that the name is fictitious; and that, as the letters appear to 
be only a compilation of the moſt beautiful paſſages from different 
writers, ſuch as Plato, Lucian, Philoſtratus, and others; they are 
the work of ſome ſophiſt, who meant to ſhew thereby the uſe 
which might be made of ſuch writers: but this is all an uncertainty. 
A very neat and elegant edition of thefe epiſtles was publiſhed by 
Cornelius de Pauw at Utrecht, 1736, in 12mo. | 

ARISTIDES (ML tvs), a very famous ſophiſt of antiquity, was 
born at Adriani, a town of Myſia, and ftourithed under Adrian and 
the two following emperors. He received lectures in eloquence from 
the beſt maſters; from Herodes Atticus at Athens, and Ariſtocles 
at Pergamus. He ſpent his life in travelling and declaiming. Me 
welt over Egypt four times, and penetrated even to Ethiopia. 
He was averſe to extemporary harangues: he called it vomiting 
orations. When Smyrna was deſtroyed by an earthquake in the 
year 178, he wrote ſo affecting a letter to Marcus Aurelius, that 
the Emperor ordered it to be rebuilt immediately: upon which the 
inhabitants erected a ſtatue to Ariſtides, as to the reſtorer of their 
city, Notwithſtanding the high reputation of this 1 he ap- 
pears to have been very ſuperſtitious and very vain. He gives us to 
underſtand, that he thought himſelf inferior to no orator that had 
lived before him; and that this pre- eminence of his was as it were a 
7 object with the gods, who had directed him in dreams to the 

udy of eloquence. He paid a wonderful deference to his ſleeping 
ideas, which he often believed to be divinely infuſed ; and tells you 
particularly how he was directed by A ſculapius to ſomething, 
which cured him of a long and inveterate illness. He died about 
the age of ſixty, | | | 


ARISTOPHANES, a celebrated comic poet of Athens. His 
lace of nativity has been conteſted. He was contemporary with 
lato, Socrates, and Euripides; and moſt of his plays were written 

during the Peloponneſian war. His imagination was warm and 
lively, and his genius particularly turned to raillery : he had alſo 
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— — : — — 

| great ſpirit and reſolution, and was a declared enemy to ſlavery, and 
4 to all thoſe who wanted to oppreſs their country. The Athenians 
4 ſuffered themſelves in his time to be governed by men, who had no 
4 other views than to make themſelves maſters of the commonwealth, 


Ariſtophanes expoſed the deſigns of theſe men with great wit and 
ſeverity, upon the ſtage. Cleo was the firſt whom he attacked, in 
his comedy of the * but none of the comedians ventur- 
ing to perſonate a man of his great authority, Ariſtophanes played 
the character himſelf; and with ſo much ſucceſs, that the Athe- 
nians obliged Cleo to pay a fine of five talents, which were given to 
the poet. He deſcribed the affairs of the Athenians in ſo exact a 
manner, that his comedies are a faithful hiſtory of that people: 
* For this reaſon, when Dionylius king of Syracuſe deſired to learn the 
= - ſtate and language of Athens, Plato ſent him the plays of Ariſto- 
| | hanes, telling him that theſe were the beſt repreſentation thereof. 
He wrote about fifty comedies, but there are only eleven extant 
which are perfect; theſc are © Plutus, the Clouds, the Frogs, 
Equites, the Acharnenſes, the Waſps, Peace, the Birds, the Ec- 
cleſiazuſæ or Female Orators, the Theſmophoriazuſæ or Prieſteſſes 
of Ceres, and Lyliſtrata.” The ** Clouds,” which he wrote in 
ridicule of Socrates, is the moft celebrated of all his comedies : 
madam Dacier tells us, ſhe was ſo much charmed with this perfor- 
nance, that after ſhe had tranſlated it, and read it over two hun- 
dred times, it did not become the leaſt tedious to her; and that the 
leaſure ſhe received from it was ſo exquiſite, as to make her for- 
get all the contempt and indignation which Ariſtophanes deſerved, 
; ' for employing his wit to ruin a man, who was wiſdom itſelf, and 
ul the greateſt ornament of the city of Athens. 


ARISTOTLE, the chief of the Peripatetic philoſophers, was 
born at Stagyra, a ſmall city in Macedon, in the 9gth Diympiad, 
about 384 years before Chriſt. He was the ſon of Nichomachus, 
omen to Amyntas, the grandfather of Alexander the Great. 

e loſt his parents in his infancy; and Proxenes, a friend of his 
father's, who had the care of his education, taking but little notice 
of him, he quitted his ſtudies, and gave himſelf up to the follies of 
youth. After he had ſpent moſt of his patrimony, he entered into 
the army ; but not ſucceeding in this profeſſion, he went to Delphi, 
to conſult the oracle what courſe of life he ſhould follow; when he 
was adviſed to go to Athens, and ſtudy philoſophy. He accord- 
ingly went thither when about eighteen years of age, and ſtudied _ 
under Plato till he was thirty-ſeven. By this time he had ſpent his 
whole fortune; and we are told that he got his living by ſelling 
powders, and ſome receipts in pharmacy. He followed his ſtudies 
with extraordinary diligence, fo that he ſoon ſurpaſſed all in Plato's 
ſchool. He ate little, and ſlept leſs; and that he might not og 

[ 


Heep himſelf, Diogenes Laertins tells us, that he lay always w 
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ARISTOTLE—# Celebrated Philoſopher. 259 


one hand out of the bed, having a ball of braſs in it, which, by it's 


falling into a baſon of the ſame metal, awaked him. We are told, 
that Ariſtotle had ſeveral conferences with a learned Jew at Athens, 


and by this means he inſtructed himſelf in the ſciences and religion 


of the Egyptians, and thereby ſaved himſelf the trouble of travel- 
ling into Egypt. When he had ſtudied about fiſteen years under 
Plato, he began to form different tenets from thoſe of his maſter, 
who became highly piqued at his behaviour. Upon the death of 
Plato, he quitted Athens, and retired to Atarnya, a little city of 
Myfia, where his old friend Hermias reigned. Here he married 
Pythias, the ſiſter of this prince, whom he is ſaid to have loved fo 
paſſionately, that he offered facrifice to her. Some time after, 
Hermias having been taken priſoner by Meranon, the king of Per- 


ſia's general, Ariſtotle went to Mitylene, the capital of Leſbos; 


where he remained till Philip, king of Macedon, having heard of 
his great reputation, ſent for him to be tutor to his ſon Alexander, 
then about fourteen years of age. Ariſtotle accepted the offer; and 
in eight years taught him rhetoric, natural philoſophy, ethics, 
politics, and a certain ſort of philoſophy, according to Plutarch, 
which he taught nobody elſe. Philip erected ſtatues in honour of 
Ariſtotle; and for his ſake rebuilt Stagyra, which had been almoſt 
ruined by the wars. 

Ariſtotle, having loſt the favour of Alexander by adhering to Ca- 
liſthenes, his kinfman, who was accuſed of a conſpiracy againſt 
Alexander's life, removed to Athens, where he fet up his new ſchool. 
The ys e received him very kindly, and gave him the Ly- 
cæum, ſo famous afterwards for the concourſe of his diſciples: and 
here it was, according to ſome authors, that he compoſed his prin- 
cipal works. Plutarch, however, tells us, that he had already 
written his books of “ Phyſics, Morals, Metaphyſics, and Rhetoric.” 
The ſame author ſays, that Ariſtotle being piqued at Alexander, 
becauſe of the preſents he had ſent to Xenocrates, was moved with 
ſo much reſentment, that he entered into Antipater's conſpiracy 


againſt this prince. The advocates for Ariſtotle, however, main- 


tain this charge to have been without foundation; that at leaſt it 
made no impreſſion on Alexander, ſince about the ſame time he or- 
dered him to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of animals; and ſent him, 


to defray his expences, eight hundred talents, beſides a great num- 


ber of tithers and huntſmen to bring him all ſorts of animals. When 
Ariſtotle was accuſed of impiety by one Eurymedon, a prieſt of 
Ceres, he wrote a large apology for himſelf, addreſſed to the ma- 
giſtrates: but knowing the Athenians to be extremely jealous of 
their religion, and remembering the fate of Socrates, he was ſo 
much alarmed, that he retired to Chalcis, a city of Eubœa, where 


he ended his days. Some ſay he poiſoned himſelf, to avoid falling 


into the hands of his enemies ; others affirm, that he threw himſelf 
into the Euripus, becauſe he could not comprehend the reaſon of 
| k 2 | it's 
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266 LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
it's ebbing and flowing ; and there are others who tell us he died of 
of a colic, in the 63d year of his age, being the third of the 114th 
Olympiad, two years after Alexander. | 

Befides his treatiſes on philoſophy, he wrote alſo on poetry, 
rhetoric, law, &c, to the number of four hundred treatiſes, or 
more. | . 

- — Ä 099797 

ARI Us, a divine of the fourth century, the head and founder of 
the Arians, a ſect which denied the eternal divinity and conſubſtan- 
tiality of the Word, was born in Libya, near Egypt. Euſebius, 
biſhop of Nicomedia, a great favourite of Conſtantia, fiſter of the 
emperor Conſtantine, and wife of Licinius, became a zealous pro- 
moter of Arianiſm. He took Arius under his protection, and in- 
troduced him to Conſtantia ; fo that the ſect increaſed, and ſeveral 
biſhops embraced it openly. There aroſe, however, ſuch diſputes 
in the cities, that the emperor, in order to remedy theſe diſorders, 
was obliged to aſſemble the council of Nice, where, in the year 325, 
the doctrine of Arius was condemned, Arius was banithed by the 
emperor, all his books were ordered to be burnt, and capital pu- 
niſhment was denounced againſt whoever dared to Keep them, 
After five years baniſkment, he was recalled to Conltantinople, 
where he preſented to the emperor ſuch a profeſſion of faith, as made 
him believe Arius quite orthodox. In 331, Arius went to Alex- 
andria, where St. Athanaſius refuſed to receive him, notwithſtand- 
ing all his menaces and recommendatory letters. He came to this 
city again in 335; but though Athanaſius had been ſent into exile, 


** 


th 


pet the people of Alexandria rejected Arius, who began to raiſe diſ- 


turbances in Egypt. Conſtantine, being informed thereof, ſent 
orders to him to come to Conſtantinople, where his triends intended 
that he ſhould be received into the communion of that city. Con- 
ſtantine demanded of Arius, if he followed the Nicene faith ? Arius 
aſſured him he did, by an oath; and the emperor having demanded 
a profeſſion of his ſaith, he preſented it to him in writing: but he 
had diſguiſed his heretical tenets under the ſimplicity of ſcripture 
expreſſions, and he took oath of his belief in the contents of the 
paper which he delivered. Conſtantine, being perſuaded of the 
lincerity of Arius, ordered Alexander to admit him again into the 
church. Arius was now conducted in triumph by Euſebius and his 
other adherents : but as they approached the great ſquare of Con- 
ſtantinople, Arius, being preſſed by a natural neceſſity, retired to a 
houſe of convenience ; where he died inſtantly on the ſpot, all his 
entrails burſting out with his liver and ſpleen; This happened in 
the year 336. Arius's ſect however did not die with him, for it 
Was ſupported by ſeveral biſhops, and others of great weight in the 
church. The Arians, by turns, perſecuted, and were perſe- 


cuted. 
5 ARLOT TA, 


ARLOTTA— Mother to William the Conqueror. 261 
—— — — — — n — — 
ARLOT TA, mother to William ſirnamed the Conqueror. In 
ancient hiſtorians we find her called by very different names; Abbot 
Bromton calls her Arlet, and fo does the ancient chronicle of. 
Normandy ; Knyghton, Arlec ; another ancient writer Herleva, 
which one would think was her true name, moſt of the French hiſ- 
torians, eſpecially mode:ns, calling her Herleve. But writers are 
better agreed as to her family; for they ſay, in general, that ſhe was 
a tanner's daughter. A French author of great integrity, however, 


reports the matter differently in ail reſpects. He ſays her name was 


Helena, and that the was not the daughter of a tanner, but of one 
Foubert, valet de chambre to the duke of Normandy, which Fou- 
bert was the ſon of a tanner. If this lady was really the daughter 
of the duke's valet de chambre, yet ſhe was bred with her grandfa- 


ther the tanner, at Falaiſe, an ancient, ſtrong, and pleaſant town, 


in the Lower Normandy. "There the dukes of that country had a 
palace, to which they reforted in times of peace for pleaſure ; and 
were uſed to make it their conitant reſidence in time of war, on 
account of it's ſtrength. At this caſtle duke Robert was in the year 
1022, and being a prince of a very debonnaire diſpoſition, was 
preſent at a place where the young muidens of the town were dane- 
ing, and-there he ſaw the fair Arlotta, and being charmed either 
with her beauty or behaviour, fell deſperately in love with her. 
She was brought to his bed that night, and our graveſt hiſtorians. 
ſuch as Bromton, and Knyghton, tell us, that when ſhe had undreſt 


herſelf, ſhe tore her ſhift from the boſom down to the bottom, for 


which the gave this reaſon, , That it was neither decent nor fit, 
that what had touched her legs, thould come near the mouth of her 
lord.” From this intercourſe ſhe became with child, and during 
her pregnancy, had a very extraordinary dream. Malmeſbury, 
Knyghton, and other authors ſay, that the fancied her bowels di- 
lated themſelves over all Normandy and England. But Bromton 
and others tell us, that ſhe ſaw in her ſleep a tree come forth from 
her womb, the branches of which overſhaded Normandy. At the 
birth of the child there happened a very odd circumſtance: through 
haſte or careleſſneſs, he was ſuffered to fall upon the ground: 
whence he took up, ſome ſay, a handful of ſtraw, others of duſt, 


which occaſioned the midwife to predict, that he would be a king. 


Certain it is, that the duke was fo much taken with her company, 
that he kept her about him as if ſhe had been his wife, till the year 
1030, when he took a refolution of going to Jerufalem : a thing 
not unfrequent in theſe days, in which it paſſed for a kind of pe- 
nance, Bur authors ſeem to have a high opinion of this Prince's 
piety, when they gravely write, that it was to explate his criminal 


converfation with Arlotta, which induced him to take fo fatiguing 


a journey, Others think that they have found a more probable cauſe, 
viz. regret for his brother Richard's death, whom he is ſaid to have 
poiſoned, However it was, at his departure, he cauſed the nobility 
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262 LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

to ſwear fealty to_his ſon William, then a child about ſeven years 
old ; and having appointed the earl of Britanny to be his guardian 
(notwithſtanding he had ſet up a title to the duchy) and recom- 
mended him to the protection of the king of France, he ſet out on 
that expedition, from which he never returned, dying at Nice in 
Bithynia. His ſon William, on account of His birth, was ſur— 
named the Baſtard ; which he was fo far from eſteeming a reflection, 
that he ſometimes uſed it himſelf, As for Arlotta, ſhe married, 
forme tay in the duke's life-time, but molt writers, after his deceaſe, 
a Norman gentleman whoſe name was Herlaine. | 


_ ARMINIUS (J Aus), the founder of the ſe& of Arminians, - 
or Remonſtrants, was born at Oude-water, in Holland, in 1560. 
He loſt his father in his infancy, and was indebted for the firſt part 
of his education to a good-natured clergyman, who had .imbibed 
ſome opinions of the Reformed, and who, in order to avoid the 
being obliged to ſay mals, often changed his habitation. Arminius 
was a ſtudent at Utrecht, when death deprived him of his patron, 
which loſs would have embarraſſed him greatly, had he not had the 
good fortune to be aſſiſted by Rodolphus Snellius, his countryman, 
who took him with him to Marpurg in 1575. Soon after his ar- 


Tival here, he had the news of his country having been ſacked by 
the Spaniards : this plunged him into the moſt dreadful affliction. 


nor could he help returning to Holland, to be himſelf an eye-wit- 
neſs of the {tate to which things were reduced ; but having found 
that his mother, his ſiſter, his brothers, and-almoſt all the inhabi- 
tants of Oude-water had been murdered, he returned to Marpurg. 
His ſtay here was, however, but hort; for, being informed of the 
foundation of the nniverlity of Leyden, he went again to Holland, 
and purſued his ſtudies at this new academy with ſo much aſſiduity 
and ſucceſs, that he acquired very great reputation. He was ſent 
to Geneva in 1583, at the expence of the magiſtrates of Amſter- 
dam, to perfect his ſtudies ; and here he applied himſelf chiefly to 
the lectures of Theodore Beza, who was at this time explaining the 


Epiltle to the Romans. Arminius had the misfortune to diſpleaſe 


ſome of the leading men of the univerſity, becauſe he maintained 
the philoſophy of Ramus in public with great warmth, and taught 
it in private: being obliged therefore to retire, he went to Baſil, 
where he was received with great kindneſs. Here he acquired ſuch 
great reputation, that the faculty of divinity offered him the degree 
of doctor without any expence : he modeltly excuſed himſelf from 
receiving this honour, and returned to Geneva; where having found 
the adverſaries of Ramiſm leſs violent than formerly, he became 
alſo more moderate. He had a great deſire to ſee Italy, and par- 
ticularly to hear the philoſophical lectures of the famous Zabarella, 
at Padua. He ſatisfied this curioſity, and ſpent ſix or ſeven months 
in the journey : he then returned to Geneva, and afterwards to 
5 Amſterdam, 
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Amſterdam, where he found many calumnies raiſed againſt him, 
on account of his journey to Italy, which had ſomewhat cooled the 
affections of the magiſtrates of Amſterdam, his friends and patrons, 
He eaſily juſtified himſelf to men of ſenſe, though many weak and 
ſuperſtitious perſons remained prejudiced againſt him. He was or- 
dained miniſter at Amſterdam in 1588, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his ſermons, which were remarkable for their ſolidity and 
learning, ſo that he was extremely followed, and univerſally ap- 
plauded. Martin Lydius, profeſſor of divinity at Franeker, thought 
him a fit perſon to refute a writing, wherein the daCtrine of Theo- 
dore Beza upon predeſtination had been attacked by ſome miniſters 
of Delft. This he undertook to do, but on examining the argu- 
ments on both ſides, he embraced the opinions he propoſed to con- 
fute. He was threatened with ſome trouble about this at Am- 
ſterdam, being acchſed of departing from the eſtabliſhed doctrine z 
but the magiſtrates of Amſterdam 1nterpoling their authority, pre- 
vented any diſſenſion. In 1603, he was called to the profeſſorſhip 
of divinity at Leyden : he began his lectures with three elegant ora- 
tions; the firſt, «© Of the Object of Divinity ;” the ſecond, 6 Of 
the Author and End of it;“ and the third, Of the Certainty of 
it:“ and then proceeded to the expoſition of the prophet Jonah. 
The diſputes upon grace were ſoon after kindled in the univerſity, 
and the ſtates of the province were forced to appoint conferences 
betwixt him and his adverſaries. Gomarus was a great perſecutor 
of Arminius; but the reputation of the latter was ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
that he was continually attended by a numerous audience, who ad- 
mired the ſtrength of argument, and ſolid learning which he ſhewed 
in all his lectures: this expoſed him to the envy of his brethren, 
who treated him with great outrage. In 1607, he wrote an excel- 


lent letter to the ambaſſador of the elector Palatine, to vindicate his 


conduct with regard to the conteſts about religion, in which he was 
engaged : and the ſame year gave a full account to the ſtates of 
Holland, of his ſentiments with regard to the controverted points. 


Theſe conteſts, however, his continual labour, and his uneaſineſs at 


ſeeing his reputation blaſted by a number of ſlanders, threw him 
into a fit of ſickneſs, of which he died the 19th of October, 1609. 
ARMSTRONG (Dr. Jonx), was born in Caſtleton pariſh, 
Roxburghſhire, where his father and brother were miniſters ; com- 
pleted his education in the univerſity of Edinburgh, where he took 
his degree in phyſic, Feb. 4, 1732, with much reputation; and 
rx his Theſis, as the forms of that univerſity require; the 
ubject was De Tabe purulenta.” Like Akenſide, another poet 
and phyſician, he never arrived at much practice. In 1735 he 
publiſhed a little humorous fugitive pamphlet, entitled, . An Eſſay 
for abridging the ſtudy of phyſic; to which is added, a Dialogue 
betwixt Hygeia, Mercury, and Pluto; as alſo an Epiſtle from UF 
bek the Perſian to Joſhua Ward, eſq.” In 1737 he publiſhed 
Oh ” | « A Synopſis 
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« A Synopſis of the Hiſtory and Cure of Venereal Diſeaſes.“ This 
was ſoon followed by the Oeconomy of Love, a poem which 
has much merit, but is too ſtrongly tinctured with the licentiouſ- 
neſs of Ovid. His “ Art of preſerving Health,“ which was pub- 


Tithed in 1744, is his beſt performance, and will tranſmit his name 


to poſterity as one of the firſt Engliſh writers. In 1746 Dr. Arm- 
ſtrong was appointed one of the phyſicians to the Hoſpital for lame 
and ſick ſoldiers, behind Buckingham Houſe. In 1751 he publiſhed 
his poem * on Benevolence;“ and in 1753, © Taſte, an Epiſtle to 
a young Critic.” In 1760 he had the honour of being appointed 
phyſician to the army in Germany; where, in 1761, he wrote a 


pap 4 called “ Day, an Epiſtle to John Wilkes, of Ayleſbury, eſq.“ 


n this poem, which is not collected in his works, he wantonly 
hazarded a reflection on Churchill, which drew on him the ſerpent- 


toothed vengeance of that ſevercſt of ſatiriſts. In 1770 Dr. Arm- 
ſtrong publifhed a collection of Miſcellatiies” in two volumes; 


containing, I. The Art of preſerving Health. 2. Of Benevolence, 
an Epiſtle td Eumenes. 3. Taſte, an Epiſtle to a young Critic, 
1753. 4. Imitations of Shakeſpeare and Spenfer. 5. The Uni- 
verſal Almanac, by Noureddin Ali. 6. The Forced Marriage, a 
Tragedy. 7. Sketches. In 177t he publiſhed “ A ſhort Ramble 


through ſome Parts of France and Italy, by Lancelot Temple ;”” 


and in 1773, a quarto pamphlet, under the title of“ Medical Eſ- 


fays.” He died in September 1779. 


— — — er En 

ARMSTRONG (Sir Tou As), deſcended of an ancient and 
Toyal family, was born at Nimeguen in Holland. As he grew up, 
he difcovered a vigorous, martial diſpoſition, which recommended 
him to the acquaintance and eſteem of many perſons of quality, who 
looked upon him as a man of a warm heart, anda good head. He 
was a very ſtirring and active Royaliſt during the exile of king 
Charles II. which expoſed him to the malice of the protector, 
Cromwell, who cauſed him to be confined a year in Lambeth-houſe, 
which in thoſe times was a priſon. He ſuffered greatly in this im- 
| 2 exhauſted, that 

how warm}loever their charity might be in their hearts, it's effects 
were but cold, and therefore Mr. Armſtrong was very near ſinking 
under this misfortune, when by ſome accident or other he recovered 
his liberty. This uſage, hard and crael as it was, could neither 
break his ſpirits, nor abate his loyalty, which indnced the principal 
friends the king had in his dominions, to make choice of him to go 


to his majeſty, then at Bruſſels, with bills of exchange of great va- 
luce, and other papers of (till greater importance, which commiſſion 
he executed with {uch diligence and difcretion, that he not only put 


the bills and papers ſafely into the king's hands, but brought home 
and delivered as ſafely the anſwers with which he was entruſted. 
But the protector had ſo good intelligence, that within a week after 
he came back, he was ſeized and ſent to the gatehouſe, m_ - 
ſuffere 
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ſuffered another ſharp impriſonment, and was in great danger of 
loting his life. This ſervice was ſo acceptable to the king when 
performed, that he conferred on him the honour of knighthood ; 
and yet the remembrance of it was fo far from being of any ſervice 
to him in his troubles, that it was thought one principal reaſon for 
taking away his life. After this he was again impriſoned in the 
Tower, and obtained his liberty only by the death of the protector, 
and on his obtaining it, returned to the ſervice of his maſter, and 
was one of thoſe diſtinguiſhed Royaliſts, that ſigned that excellent 
addreſs to the Lord General Monk, that operated fo ſtrongly in fa- 
vour of the Reſtoration, On the king's return he was taken into 
great favour, was employed in many ſervices of importance, pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant in one of the troops of horſe-guards, 
and was gentleman of horſe to his majeſty, The heat and vehe- 


mence of his temper betrayed him however into {ome exceſſes, and 


particularly into one which was extremely fatal to his reputation, 
and, but for the king's favour, might have been fatal alſo to his life. 
This was the killing one Mr. Scroop in a play-houſe-quarrel, which 
misfortune rendered it neceſſary, or at leaſt expedient for him to leave 
the kingdom, but he did it in an honourable way, and as an atten- 
dant upon the king's natural fon, Mr. James Crofts, afterwards ſo 
well known to the world, by the title of Duke of Monmouth. He 
ſerved with him in Flanders with great reputation, and there ac- 
quired ſuch a degree of military ſkill, as made him be conſidered as 
an active and accompliſhed officer, which made him the more dear 
to thoſe noblemen of a martial diſpoſition who attached themlelves 
to that Duke. After the war was over he returned to England, and 
ftood in all appearance in as high favour, and as great credit with 
the king, as ever. But this did not continue long; for the times 
growing troubleſome, and factions: arifing both in the court and 
country, he had the misfortune to fall into ſuch meaſures as diſo- 
bliged his maſter, drew upon him at firſt his coldneſs and diſpleaſure, 
and ended at laſt in removing him from all his places, and in his 
total diſmifſion from Court. The long intercourſe of ſriendſhip he 
bad with, and his great dependance on, the Duke of Monmouth, 
proved the f1:{t cauſe of his troubles, and in the end that of his ruin. 
The court hal no fooner received informations of a traitorous na- 
ture againſt Sir Thomas, than they took all imaginable pains to get 
him into their hands; but he having timely notice of the diſcove- 
ries made againſt him, made his eſcape, and after ſome time ſpent, 
with zs much ſecrecy as poſſible, in England, he withdrew into 
Holland, and paſſed by the name of Mr. Henry Lawrence, and 
there thought himſelf ſafe; but Mr. Chudleigh, king Charies's 
minitter there, obtaining a warrant from the States, for apprebend- 
ing ſuch of the conſpirators as had fled from England, he was ſeized 
at Leyden, and delivered up to the king's miniſter, who ſent him to 


England, While this unfortunate gentleman was in Holland, 
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wa, 


| if an indictment was preferred againſt him in London, for high-trea- 
3 ſon, upon which he was outlawed, and upon bis being brought 
. f f 5 

home, it was reſolved to proceed againſt him upon this outlawry, 


1 without allowing him the benefit of a trial. He was accordingly 
| committed to Newgate, and on the 20th of June 1684, executed 


at Tyburn as a traitor. 
; E 


ARNALD (RIc HARD) was born at London, and admitted a 
penſioner of Benet College, Cambridge, in 1714. After taking 
the degree of B. A. being difappointed of a fellowſhip, he removed 
to Emanuel College, March 10, 1718, where he proceeded M. A. 
and was elected fellow in 1721. He commenced B. D. ſeven years 

_ _ after, as the ſtatutes of that houſe required, and continued there till 
_ the ſociety preſented him to the rectory of Thurcaſton in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, Whilſt fellow of that college, he printed two copies of 
“ Sapphics” on the death of king George; a ſermon preached at 

Biſhop Stortford ſchool-feaſt, Auguſt 3, 1726; and another at the 
archdeacon's viſitation, at Leiceſter, April 22, 1737. A third, 

preached at Thurcaſton, Octo 1740, was publiſhed under the 

title of The Parable of the Cedar and Thiftie, exemplified in the 

great victory at Culloden,” 4to. In 1744, he publiſhed his cete- 

drated Commentary on Wifdom, in folio; that © on Eccleſiaſti- 

cus,” in 1748; and another“ on Tobit,“ &c. in 1752. He mar- 

ried a daughter of Mr. Wood, rector of Wilford, near Notting- 


ham; and died in 1750. 


ARNAUD Dr MrryrveiLln, or MEREvVIL, a poet of Pro- 
vence, who lived at the beginning of the thirteenth century. Hav- 
ing made ſome progrets in learning, he thought it neceſſary to travel, 
and ſtudied particularly the Provengal language, which was then 
moſt eſteemed by thoſe who were fond of poetry and romances. He 
entered into the ſervice of the viſcount of Beziers, who was married 
to the counteſs of Burlas, with whom Arnaud fell violently in love. 
He durſt not, however, declare his pafſion ; and ſeveral ſonnets 
which he wrote in her praiſe, he aſcribed to others: at length, how- 
ever, he wrote one, Which made ſuch an impre$on on the lady, 
that the behaved to him with great civility, and made him conſider- 
able preſents. He wrote a book entitled * Las recaſtenas de ſa 
comtetia ;?” and a-coliettion of poems and ſonnets. He died in 


1220. 


———— ö Hſ— 

ARNAUD DE VILLA Nova, a famous phyſician of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth age. He ſtudied at Paris and Montpellier, 
pit and travelled through Italy and Spain. He was well acquainted 
17 with the languages, and particularly with the Greek, Hebrew, and 
| Arabic. ile Wes at great pains to ęratify his ardent deſire after 
knowledge; but this paſſion carried him rather too far in his re- 
| | ſearches : 
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ſearches : for he endeavoured to diſcover future events by aſtrology, 


imagining this ſcience to be infallible ; and upon this foundation he 


publiſhed a prediction, that the world would come to an end in the 
year 1335, or 1345, or, according to others, in 1376. He prac- 
tiſed phylic at Paris for ſome time; but, having advanced ſome new 
doctrines, he drew upon himſelf the reſentment of the univerſity z 
and his friends, fearing that he might be arreſted, perſuaded him to 
retire- from that city. Some authors have alſo affirmed, that the 
inquiſitors of the faith, aſſembled at Taraſcon, by order of Cle- 
ment V. condemned the chimerical notions of this learned phyſician. 
Upon his leaving France, he retired to Sicily, where he was received 
by king Frederic of Arragon with the greateſt marks of kindneſs 
and eſteem. Some time afterwards, this prince ſent him to France, 
to attend the ſame pope Clement in an illneſs; and Arnaud was 
ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Genoa, in the year 1309. 
— 7 

ARNAUD (ANTHONY), born at Paris 1550, where he purſued 
his ſtudies, and took his degree of maſter of arts in 1573. Some 
time after, he was admitted advocate of the parliament of Paris, in 
which capacity he acquired great reputation by his integrity and 
extraordinary eloquence. Henry IV. had great eſteem for Arnaud; 
and his majeſty once carried the duke of Savoy on purpoſe to hear 
him plead in parliament. He was appointed counſellor and attor- 


ney-general to queen Catherine of Medicis. Mr. Manon, after- 


wards advocate- general, was one day ſo pleaſed with hearing him, 
that he took him into his coach, carried him home to dinner, and 
placed him next his eldeſt daughter, Catherine Marion: after din- 
ner, he took him aſide, and aſked him what he thought of his 
daughter ; and finding that he had conceived a high opinion of her, 
he gave her to him in marriage. One of the moſt famous caules 
wich Arnaud pleaded, was that of the univerſity againſt the Jeſuits, 
in 1594. There was publiſhed about this time a little tract in 
French, entitled © A frank and true Diſcourſe to the King, con- 
cerning the Re-2ſtabliſhment of the Jews, as requeſted of him.“ 
dome have aſcribed this to Arnaud, but others have poſitively denied 


him to be the author, 
EC IF Ot” APRTITY 


ARNAUD p'AxpDILLI (RoBERT), eldeſt ſon of the preceding, 
born at Paris in 1389. He was introduced at court when very 
voung, and employed in many conſiderable othces, all which he 
diſcharged with great reputation and integrity, No man was ever 
more eſteemed amongſt the great, and none ever employed more 
generoufly the influence he had with them, for the defence of truth 
and juſtice, He quitted buſineſs, and retired to the convent of Port 
Royal des Champs, at fifty-five years of age; where he patled the 
remainder of his days in a continual application to works of piety 


and devotion. He enriched the French language with many ex- 
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cellent tranſlations: he alſo wrote poems on ſacred and other ſub- 
jects. Mr. Arnaud, during his retirement at Port Royal des 
Champs, after feven or eight hours ſtudy every day, uſed to divert 
himſelf with rural amuſements, and particularly with cultivating 
his trees, which he brought to great perfection. He died at Port 
Royal, 1674, aged 85. 


ARNAUD (ANTHONY), doctor of the Sorbonne, and brother of 
the preceding, born at Paris the 6th of February, 1612. He ſtudied 


_ philoſophy in the college of Calvi, and began to ſtudy the law; bur, 
at the perſualion of his mother and the abbot of St. Cyran, he re- 


ſolved to apply himſelf to divinity. He accordingly {tu died in the 
college of the Sorbonne, under Mr. PEfcot. This profeſſor gave 
lectures concerning grace; but Arnaud, not approving of his ſenti— 
ments upon this ſubject, read St. Auguſtin, whoſe ſyſtem of grace 
he greatly preferred to that of Mr. l'Eſcot: this he publicly teſti- 
fied in his thefts, when he was examined 1636, for his bachelor's 
degree. After he had ſpent two. years more in ſtudy, which, ac- 
cording to the laws of the faculty of Paris, muſt be between the firſt 
examination and the licenſe, he began the acts of his licenſe at 
Eaſter, 1638, and continued them to Lent, 1640. He maintained 
the act of veſpers the 18th of December, 1641, and the following 
day put on the doctor's cap. He had begun his licenſe without 
being entered in form at the Sorbonne, and was thereby rendered 
incapable of being admitted, according to the ordinary rules. The 
ſociety, on account of his extraordinary merit, requeſted of cardinal 


Richelieu, their proviſor, that he might be admitted, though con- 


trary to form; which, however, was refuſed : but the year after 
Richelieu's death, he obtained this honour, In 1643, he publithed 
his“ Treatiſe on frequent Communion,” which highly diſpleaſed 
the Jeſuits. They refuted it both from the pulpit and the preſs, 
repreſenting it as containing a molt pernicious doctrine : and the 
diſputes upon grace, which broke out at this-time in the univerſity 


of Paris, helped to increaſe the animoſity between the Jeſuits and 


Mr. Arnaud, who took part with the Janſeniſts, and ſupported 
their tenets with great zeal. But nothing raiſed fo great a clamour 
againſt him, as the two letters which he wrote upon abſolution 
having been refuſed by a prieſt to the duke of Liancour, a great 
friend of the Port Royal. In the ſecond of theſe letters, the faculty 
of divinity found two propofitions which they condemned, and 
Mr. Arnaud was excluded from that ſociety. Upon this he retired ; - 
and it was during this retreat, which laited near five and twenty 
years, that he compoſed that variety of works which are extant of 
his, on grammar, geometry, logic, metaphylics, and theology. He 
continued in this retired life till the controverſy of the Janſeniits was 
ended, in 1668. | ES 
In 1679, Mr. Arnaud withdrew from France, being rt 
4 8 that 
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char bin enemies did him ill offices at court, and had rendered him 
ſuſpected by the king. From this time he lived in obſcurity in the 


Netherlands, {till continuing to write againſt the Jeſuits with 


great acrimony. He wrote allo ſeveral pieces againit the Pro- 
teſtants. The principal books which he wrote after his departure 
from France, were a piece concerning“ Malbranche's Syſtem of 
Nature and Grace, one on the © Morals of the Jeſuits,” and “ a 
treatiſe relating to ſome propolitions of Mr. Steyaert.” In this laſt 
performance he attacks father Simon, concerning the inſpiration of 
the holy Scriptures, and the tranſlating of the Bible into the valgar 
tongue. He died on the gth of Auguſt, 1694, aged eighty-two 
years and ſix months. N 


. 


ARNDT (Jog, a famous proteſtant divine of Germany, born 


at Ballenſtad, in the duchy of Anhalt, 1555. Art firit he applied 
himſelf to phyſic ; but falling into a dangerous ſickneſs, he made 
a vow to change that for divinity, if he ſhould be reſtored to health. 
He was miniſter firſt at Quedlinburg, and then at Brunſwick. He 
met with great oppoſition in this laſt city: his ſucceſs as a preacher 
raiſed the enmity of his br-thren, who, in order to ruin his character, 
aſcribed a variety of errors to him, and perſecuted him to fuch a 
degree that he was obliged to leave Brunſwick, and retire to [ileb, 
where he was a miniſter for three years. In 1611, George duke 
of Lunenburgh gave him the church of Zell, and appoimte him 
{uperintendant of all the churches in the ducky of Lunenburg, 
which office he diſcharged for eleven years, and died in 1621. 
Arndt maintained ſome doctrines which embroiled him with 
thole of his own communton : he was ot opinion, that the irregu- 
larity of manners which prevailed among ptoteltants, was occaſioned 
by their rejecting of good works, and contenting themiclves with a 
barren faith, as if it was ſufficient for ſalvation to believe in Jefus 
Chriſt, and to apply his merits to ourſelves. The moit famous work 


of Arndt, is his“ Treatiſe of true Chriſtianity,” in High Dutch. 


ARNE (Dr. THOMAS AUGUSTINE), diſtinguiſhed by muſic, 
was the ſon of Mr. Arne, an upholſterer in Covent-Garden, whom 
Addiſon is ſuppoſed to have characteriſed in No. 155, and No. 160, 
of «© The Tatler;“ and brother of Mrs. Cibber, the player. He 
was early devoted to muſic, and ſy0n became eminent in his pro- 
tetlion. July 6, 1759, he had the degree of doctor of muſic con- 
ferred on him at Oxford, His compolitions are univerſally a 
| plauded, and he was alſo particularly (kil/ul in inſtructing vocal 

performers, He died March 5, 1778, having written the following 
pieces: © Artaxerxes, 1702; © The Guardian Outwitted,” 1764 ; 
{+ The Roſe,” 1778; all of them operas, and jn high eſteem. 
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ARNI SEUS (HENNIN GUS, an cininei:t German, was born at 
Halberſtad, and became profeilor of phy lic in the univerſity of 
Helmſtad. IIis political works are much efteemed : the moſt re- 
markable of which is his book + De authoritate principum in 
populum ſemper inviolabili,” printed at Francfort 1612. In this 
he maintains that'the authority of princes ought not to be violated. 
He wrote alſo upon the tame doctrine his three books, “De jure 
majeſtatis, printed in 1010: and his “ Reflectiones politice,”” 

rinted in 1015, He did not ftinith this laſt work, which in other 
reſpects has been allowed to be excellent. Having received an in- 
vitation to Denmark, he went thither, and was made counſcllor 
and phyſician to the king. Ife travelled into France aud England, 
and died in November, 1035. „ 

ARNOBIU3, profeſſor ff rhetoric at Sicca, in Numidia, to- 
wards the end ef the third century. It was owing to certain dreams 
which he had, that he became deftrous to embrace Chriſtianity ; 
for which purpoſe he applied to the bithops, to be admitted into 
the church; but they, remembering the violence with which he 
had always oppoled the true faith, had ſome diſtruſt of him, and 
before they would admit him, inſiſted on ſome proofs of his ſince- 
rity. In compliance with this demand, he wrote againſt rhe Gen- 
tiles, refuting the abſurdities of their religion, and ridiculing their 
falſe gods. He employed all the flowers of rhetoric, and diſplayed 

eat learning; but, from an impatience to be admitted into the 
body of the faithful, he is thought to have been in too great a 
hurry, whence there does not appear 1n this piece ſuch exact order 
and diſpoſition as could be wiſhed ; and then, not having a perfect 
knowledge of the Chriſtian faith, he publithed ſome very dangerous 
errors. He wrote alfo a piece on rhetoric. 


ARNOLD, a famous heretic of the twelfth century, was born at 
Breſcia in Italy, whence he went to France, where he ſtudied 
under the celebrated Peter Abelard. Upon his return to Italy, he 
put on the habit of a monk, and began to preach leveral new and 
uncommon doctrines, particularly that the pope and the clergy 
ought not to enjoy any temporal eltate ; he maintained in his fer- 
mons, that thoſe eccleſiaſtics who had any eſtates of their own, or 
held any lands, were entirely cut off from the leaſt hopes of ſalva- 
tion: that the clergy ought to ſubſiſt upon the alms and voluntary 
contributions of Chriſtians ; and that all other revenues belonged 
to princes and ſtates, in order to be diſpoſed of amonęſt the laity as 
they thought proper. He maintained allo ſeveral hereſies, with 
regard to baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper. Otto Friſingenſis and 
St. Bernard have drawn his character in very ſtrong colours: the 
former tells us, that he had wit, addreſs, and eloquence ; but that 


he was extremely fond of peculiar and new opinions; that he aſ- 
: ſumed 
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ſumed a religions habit on purpoſe to impoſe upon mankind more 
effectually, and in theep's cloathing carried the diſpoſition of a wolf, 
tearing every one as he pleaſed with the utmoſt fury, and exerting 
a particular enmity againſt the clergy, He engaged a great num- 
ber of perſons in his party, who were diſtinguiſhed by his name, 
and proved very formidable to the popes His doctrines rendered 
him fo obnoxious, that he was condemned in the year 1130, in a 
coundil of near a thouſand prelates, held in the church of St. John 
Lateran at Rome, under pope Innocent II. Upon this he left 
Italy, and retired to Swiſſerland. After the death of that pope, he 
returned to Italy, and went to Rome; where he raiſed a ſedition 
againſt Eugenius III. and afterwards againſt Hadrian IV. who laid 
the people of Rome under an interdict, till they had banithed Ar- 
nold and his followers, © This had it's deſired effect: the Romans 
ſeized upon the horſes which the Arnoldiits had fortihed, and obli- 
72] themn to retire to Otricoli in Tuſcany; where they were re- 
ceived with the utmoſt affection by the people, who conſidered Ae- 
nold as a prophet. However, he was ſeized ſome time after by 
cardinal Gerard, and notwithitanding the efforts of the viſcounts of 
Campania, who had reſcued him, he was carried to Rome; where, 
being condemned by Peter, the praziect of that city, to be hanged, 
he was accordingly executed in the year I155. 

ARNULPH, or EN NUTT n, biſhop of Rocheſter in the reign of 
Henry I. was born in France, where he was ſome time a monk of 
St. Lucian de Beauvais. The monks there led moſt irregular lives, 
for which reaſon he reſolved to quit them; but firſt took the advice 
from Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, under whom he had 
ſtudied in the abbey of Bece, when Lantranc was prior of that 
monaſtery, This prelate invited him over to England, and placed 


him in the monaſtery of Canterbury, where he lived a private monk 


till Lanfranc's death. When Anſelm came to the arciepilcopal 
tee, Arnulph was mule prior of the monaltery of Canterbury, and 
afterwards abbot of Peterborough. In 1tI5, he was conſecrated 
biſhop of Rocheſter, - which tce_he held nine years, and died in 
March, 1124. aged etghty-four” | 

Arnniph wrote a piece in Latin, concerning the foundation, en- 
dowment, charters, laws, and other things relating to the church of 
Rocheiter : it is generally known by the title of + Textus Roffen- 
tis,” and is preſerved in the archives of the cathedral church of Ro- 
cheſter. Arnulph wrote alſo a treatife * On Inceſtuous Mar- 
riaves;” and © Anfwers to divers Queſtions concerning the Body 
and Blood of our Lord.“ | 


— — — 


ARNWAY {Toru} was born in Shropſhire, in 1601, educated 
in grammatical ivarning in his awn country, and in 1618 became a 
commoner of 5. 1,.44uni's Hall, in Oxford, where he remained 

till 
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till he had taken his degrees in arts, and had alto received holy orders, 

He then went down again into - Shropſhire, where, in proceſs of 
time, he obtained the rectories of Hodnet and Ightfield, which he 
enjoyed to the breaking out of the civil war. He was a man of 
much learning and very extenſive charity, ſo that though his income 
was very conſiderable, yet he laid up very little. It was his cuſtom to 
clothe annually twelve poor people according to their ſtation, and 
every Sunday he entertained as many at his table, not only plenti- 
fully, but with intimacy and reſpect. His loyalty to his Prince 
being as warm as his charity towards his neighbours, he raiſed and 
clothed eight troopers for his ſervice, and beſides, preached warmly 
againſt rebellion. The parliament having a garriſon in the town of 
Wem, a detachment was ſent from thence to plunder him, which 
they did moſt ſucceſsfully, leaving him nothing; and beſides, ter- 
rifying him with the cruelleſt inſults. In. 1640 he repaired to Ox- 
ford, to ſerve the king in perſon, having no longer any eſtate to ſerve 
him with. There he was created doctor in divinity, and had allo 
the archdeaconry of Coventry given him, on the promotion of Dr. 
Brownrig to the biſhopric of Exeter. His former misfortunes did 
not hinder Dr. Arnway from being as active afterwards in the king's 
ſervice, which ſubjected him to _a-new train of misfortunes, his eſ- 
tate being ſequeſtered, and himſelf 1mpriſened. Art length, after 
the king's murder, he obtained his Jiberty, and like many other 
loyaliſts, was compelled by the laws then in being to quit his native 
country, and retne to Holland, There he continued ſome time at 
the Hague, where, in 1650, he publiſhed two little pieces. The 


' firſt is entitled. The Tablet: or, the Moderation ot Charles I., 


the Martyr. The ſecond is called “ An Alarm to the Subjects of 
England.” His ſupplies from England failing, and his hopes in 
that country being alſo fruſtrated, he accepted an offer that was 
made him of going to Virginia, where he dic d in 1653. 


— OOO ot 


ARPINIS, or ArPixo (Joirrn C sa), a famous painter, 
was born in 1560 at the caſtle of Arpinas, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples. He lived in great intimacy with pope Clement VIII. who 
conferred upon him the 'honuur of knighthood, and many other 
marks of his friendihip. In 160, he went to Paris with cardinal 
Aldobrandin, who was ſent legate to the French court, on the mar- 
riave of Henry IV. with Mary of IViedicis. His Chriſtian ma- 


jeſty made Arpinis many preſents, and created him a knight of St. 


Michael. The colouring of this painter is thought to be cold and 
inanimate: yet there is {pirit | in his deſigns, and his compoſitions 
have ſomewhat of fire and elevation. The touches of his pencil 
being free and bold, give therefore pica! fure to connoiſſeurs in pant 
ing; but they are generally incorrect. What he painted of the 
Roman hiſtory i is the molt ettecmed Of all his works. 
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ARRIAN, a famous hiſtorian and philoſopher, who lived under 
the emperor Adrian, and the two Antonines, was born at Nico- 
media in Bithynia. He was ſtyled the ſecond Xenophon, and raiſed 
to the moſt conſiderable dignities of Rome. Tillemont takes him 
to be the ſame perſon with that Flaccus Arrianus, who, being go- 
vernor of Cappadocia, ſtopped the incurſions of the Alani, and ſent 
an account of his voyage round the Euxine fea to Adrian. He is 
ſaid to have been preceptor to the famous philoſopher and emperor 
Marcus Antoninus. There are extant four books of his“ Dia- 
tribe, or Diſſertations upon Epictetus,“ whoſe diſciple he had been; 
and Photius tells us that he compoſed likewiſe twelve books of that 
philoſopher's diſcourſes. We are told by another author, that he 
wrote the © Life and Death of Epictetus.” The moſt celebrated 
of his works is his “ Hiſtory,” in Greek, of Alexander the Great, 
in ſeven books, a performance much eſteemed by the beit judges. 
Photius mentions alſo his © Hiſtory of Bithynia,” another of the 
« Alani,” and a third of the“ Parthians,” in ſeventeen books, 
which he brought down to the war carried on by Trajan ↄgainſt them. 
He gives us likewiſe an abridgment of Arrian's ten books of the 
« Hiſtory of the ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great:“ and tells us 
alſo, that he wrote an account of the Indies in one book, which is 
till extant. {The work which he firſt entered upon was his “ Hiſ- 
tory of Bithynia,“ but wanting the proper memoirs and materials 
for it, be ſuſpended the execution of this deſign till he had pub- 
liſhed ſome other things. There is likewiſe, under the name of 
Arrian, a Periplus of the Red-ſea, that is, of the eaſtern coaſts of 
Africa and Aſia, as far as the Indies. | 
There were ſeveral, other perſons of his name: Julius Capito- 
linus, in his “ Life of the Emperor Gordian,“ mentions a Greek 
hiſtorian of that name- Stietonius, in his © Life of Tiberius,” 
mentions a poet of the ſame name; probably the ſame, who, ac- 
corling 10 Suidas, wrote the“ Alexandrius,” an heroic poem in 
twenty-four books, upon the actions of Alexander the Great. 
——— nw — 
ARSENIUS, a deacon of the Roman church, of great learning 
and picty. He was pitched upon by the pope to go to the emperor 
Theodoſius, as tutor to his ſon Arcadius. Arſenius arrived at Con- 
ſtantinople in the year 383. The emperor happening one day to 
go into the room where Arfenjus was inſtructing Arcadius, he found 
his fon ſeated and the preceptor ſtanding ; he reproached the latter 
tor not ſupporting properly the dignity of his employment: Arſe. 


nius politely exculed himſelf, alledging that having the honour to 
ſpeak to an emperor- (for Arcadius had been aſſociated to the em- 
pire at eight years of age) he could not, with good manners, remain 
ſeated in his preſence. But Theodoſius not being ſatisfied with 
this anſwer, took from his fon the imperial ornaments, made Ar- 
ſenius ſit in his place, and ordered Arcadius for the future to receive 

„ | "vt Bl 1118 
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his leſſons ſtanding and uncovered. Arcadius, however, profited 
but little by his tutor's inſtructions; for ſome time after he formed 
a deſign of diſpatching Arſenius, The officer to whom Arcadius 
had applied for this purpoſe, divulged the affair to Arſenius, who 
retired to the deſerts of Scete, where he paſſed many years in the ex- 
erciſes of the moſt ſtrict and fervent devotion. He died there at 


ninety-five years of age. 


ARTALTS (Jostrn), born at Mazara in Sicily, 1628, had an 
early paftion for poetry, and a ſtrong inclination for arms. He 
finiſhed his ſtudies at fifteen years of age, about which time he fought 
a duel, in which he mortally wounded his adverſary. He ſaved 
himſelf by taking ſhelter in a church; and it was owing to this ac- 
cident that he afterwards applied himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 


His parents being dead, and himſelf much embarraſſed in his cir- 


cumſtances, he reſolved to quit his country, and ſeek his fortune 
elſewhere. He accordingly went to Candia, at the time when that: 
city was beſieged by the Purks; and gave there ſo many proofs of 
his bravery, that he obtained the honour of knighthood in the mi— 
litary order of St. George. When he was upon his return for Italy, 
he was often obliged to draw his ſword : he was ſometimes wounded 
in theſe rencounters, but being an excellent ſwordſman had often 
the advantage. He rendered himſelf fo formidable even in Ger- 
many, that they uſed to ſtyle him Chevalier de Sang. Erneſt duke 
of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh appointed him captain of his guards ; 
but this did not make him neglect the Muſes, for he cultivated them 
amidſt the noiſe of arms. He was member of feveral academies 


in Italy, and became highly in favour with many princes, eſpe— 


cially the emperor Leopold. He died in 1679 at Naples. 


ARTEMIDORUS, famous for his “ Treatiſe upon Dreams,” 
was born at Epheſus, but took the ſurname of Daldianus in this 
book, out of reſpe& to the country of his mother: he ſtyled him- 
ſelf the Epheſian in his other performances. He lived under the 
emperor Antoninus Pius, as himſelf informs us, when he tells us 
that he knew a wreſtler, who, having dreamed he had loſt his fight, 
carried the prize in the games celebrated by command of that em- 
peror. He not only bought up all that had been written concerning 
the explication of dreams, which amounted to many volumes, but 
likewiſe ſpent many years in travelling, in order to contract an 
acquaintance with fortune-tellers : he alſo carried on an extenſive 
correſpondence with all the people of this fort in Greece, Italy, 
and the moſt populous iſlands, collecting at the ſame time all the 
old dreams, and the events which are ſaid to have followed them. 
Artemidorus wrote alſo a © I reaiite upon Auguries,” and another 
pon © Chiromancy,” 
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ARTHINGTON (HEN RV), a gentleman of a good family in 
Yorkſhire, who, towards the latter end of the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, engaged in ſome ſeditious practices againſt the government. 
He was a man of moderate ſenſe and learning, zealouſly addicted to 
the Geneva diſcipline, and was engaged for ſeveral years in diſtri- 
buting books in defence of a farther reformation, and containing 
ſevere reflections on the lords of the privy council, the judges, and 
other magiſtrates. - In the proſecution of his deſigns, he became 
acquainted with Mr. Edmund Coppinger, a younger brother of a 
good family, and ſworn fervant to Queen Elizabeth, who was as 
far gone as himſelf in fanatical opinions, and who was continually 
repreſenting to him the neceſſity of a thorough reformation in 
church and ſtate. This acquaintance of their's laſted ſeveral years, 
till by frequent converſations, hearing warm ſermons, and praying 
together, they had greatly heated their imaginations, in conſequence 
of which, they began to believe themſelves very extraordinary 
perſons. Some time in Eaſter term, 1591, Coppinger became ac- 
quainted with Hacket, and ſoon after introduced Arthington alſo to 
his acquaintance. On Thurſday, the 14th of July, 1591, Arthing- 


ARTHINGTON—-{ Henry). 
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ton penned his prophecy of judgments againſt England. Cop- 


pinger alſo drew up a life of Hacket, wlnch Arthington wrote over 
again fair, and annexed to it his prophecy. The {ame day they 
penned a joint letter to Mr. Thomas Lancaſter, a ſchool-maſter, 
tigned by Coppinger as the meſſenger of peace, and by Arthington 
as the prophet of God's judgments, though it ſeems Arthington did 
not well know why he ſtiled himſelf fo. For on Friday, the 15th 
of July, Coppinger having ſent for Arthington out of his bed, de- 
clared to him, that he had had a revelation, which aſſured him that 
he was prophet of mercy, and Arthington prophet of judgment; 
that Jacket was king of Europe, and that they were to go before 
him, and ſeparate the ſhcep from the goats. Arthington the more 
readily credited this, becauſe he ſound a mighty burning in himſelf, 
which he interpreted a commencement of the angelic nature, Their 
hrit cxploit was to go together to the houſe of a gentleman in the 
city, between fix and ſeven in the morning, to appoint him chief 
governor under her majeſty ; but he would have nothing to do with 
them, nor would he ſufter them to pray. Then they went to Wood- 
freer Compter, to Mr. Wigginton, a miniſter, with whom they 


had a long conference; then they left him and went to Hacket's 


chamber, at the houſe of one Walker, at Broken Wharf. After- 


wards they went together towards Cheapſide, by Watling-ltreet, 
and the Old Change, crying out, © Chriſt is come,“ &c. To this 
Arthington added,“ Repent, England, repent ;” threatening alſo 
{range judgments againſt the city of London, A paper was taken 


out of Arthington's {leeve, which he ſaid he was glad of, for it was 


an epiitle to the queen, which ſhe would not receive, and therefore 
che was no longer queen, but deprived of her dignity. About one 
. Mm2 oclock 
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o'clock they were apprehended and conducted to the Lord Mayor's, 
where ſeveral privy counſellors were met, to whom Arthington re- 
fuſed to ſhew the leaſt reſpect. He did not recede in the lealt from 
his ſtrange notions, even after he had heard. that Hacket was tried 
and condemned; but in the afternoon of Wegneſday the th 
of July, when he was aſſured that Hacket was actually hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, he preſently diſcerned his own delufion and 
great danger. Upon this he wrote in the moſt humble manner to 
the chancellor, and to the treaſurer, beſeeching them to pardon the 
injuries he had done them; and afterwards he wrote to the body of 


the council, giving the beſt account he was able of the whole buſi- 


neſs, beſeeching them to intercede with her majeſty for him, that 
he might not be proceeded againſt as his companions had been. As 
for Coppinger, he, a little after he was apprehended, ran abſolutely 


diſtracted, and never recovered his ſenſes, but obſtinately refuſing 


all nouriſhment, died of hunger the day after Hacket was executed, 
It was thought proper to detain Arthington ſome*time in Wood— 
ſtreet Compter, in order to diſcover whether his repentance was 
ſincere, as alſo whether there was no danger of his relapting into 
his enthuſiaſtic fit. But he remaining perfectly ſober and ſenſible, 
the queen was pleaſed to extend her mercy towards him, by grant- 
ing him a pardon. He aiterwards recovered his reputation fo far, 
as.to be thought an honeſt and fincere, though a warm and weak 


man. 


ARTHUR, king of the Britons, is ſaid to have been the ſon of 


cher Pendragon, king of the Britons, by Igerna, the wife of Gor- 


lois, duke of Cornwall. This lady is held to have been in her 
time the greateſt beauty in Britain; and we are told, that Uther 
Pendragon enjoyed her by the help of Merlin's ſkill in magic, who 
gave this amorous prince the form of Gorlois, ſo that Igerna raking 
him for her huſband, received him readily to her bed, and had by 
him Arthur, But though he was begotten in adultery, he was born 
in wedlock : for ſoon after this tranſaction, Uther Pendragon 
killed Gorlois, and married his widow Igerna, who was brought to 
bed of Arthur in 501. Uther Pendragon had alſo by the ſame lady 
a daughter called Anne ; and dying in the year 516, Arthur aſcended 
the throne in his place, though he was then but fiſteen, or, as Bu- 
chanan ſays, eighteen years old. 

At this time the Saxons committed horrid devaſtations in Britain, 
under the command of Colgrin their duke; wherefore Dubricius, 
archbiſhop of Caerleon, ſolemnly crowned Arthur, at the requeſt of 
the nobles and the people, who immediately prepared to take the 
field againſt the Saxons. His gencrolity, perſonal bravery, and 


great zeal for the glory of the Britons, procured him quickly a 


competent army, with which he routed Colgrin and all his forces, 


conſiſting of Saxons, Scots, and Picts. Soon after the Saxons laid 
| ſiege 
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ſiege to the city of Badon, i. e. Bath in Somerſetſhire. When this 
news was brought to King Arthur, who was on the point ot march- 
ing againſt the Scots and Picts, he inſtantly marched to the relief of 
the beſieged city. When he drew near it, himſelf firſt made a 
ſpeech te the army, and then the archbiſhop Dubricius harangued 
them likewiſe, and gave them his bleſſing. Ou the day of battle 
Arthur put on an excellent coat of mail, a golden helmet, with the 
figure of a dragon upon the top thereof: acrols his ſhoulder hung 
his ſhield, called Pridwen or Prywen, wherein was pictured the 
Virgin Mary, bearing the child Jeſus in her arms: he had likewiſe 
by his fide his ſword called Calliburn, and in his right hand he bore 
his lance Rou. Thus equipped, he attacked the Saxons, who were 
drawn up in the form of a wedge. The battle laſted from morn- 
ing till evening, when the Saxons withdrew to the top of a high 
hill and there encamped. The next day Arthur attacked them 
again; but they made a gallant defence, till the greateſt part of the 
day was worn out, which ſo enraged Arthur, that he threw himſelf 
among ghe foremolt ranks, and, with great hazard of his perlon, 
performedhere incredible feats of valuur, for he flew with his 
own hand tour hundred and feventy men. The Britons, encou- 
raged by the example of their prince, forced the Saxon cainp on all 
hauds, and put many thouſands of them to the ſword, 

After the important vitory at Badon, Arthur received advice 
that the Scots and Picts had beſieged the city of Aclud, which is 
thovght to be Dunbritton in Scotland, where he left his nephew 
Hoel ſick, at the time he marched back againſt the Saxous. To 
his aſſiſtance, therefore, the generous Britiſh prince marched with 
all the alacrity imaginable, leaving Cador, duke of Cornwall, to pur- 
ſue the Saxons. On his approach, the S-ots and Picts not only 
raifed the ſiege, but fled precipitately to Lough-Lymond, where 
they endeavoured to fortiſy themſelves in the itlands ; but Arthur 
having quickly equipped a fleet, obliged them to ſurrender, and out 
of his great clemency pardoned them. | 5 

The next ſummer he fitted out a fleet, and therewith 1avaded 
Ireland, of which Guillamurius was the chief King, who, to oppoſe 
him, drew together a numerous army, which he ciated, and 
made him priſoner : upon this all the pett p 12 <5 1a the land 
ſubmitted. Then he failed to Iceland, biet h eie ſubdued, 
and received the ſubmiſſions of Doldavius ung o Gothland, and 
Gunfaſius king of the Orkneys, whom very error of his arms 
had reduced to obeitience. After this her tuned into Britain, and 


governed here twelve years in peace, wv! dich magnificence and 
iplendor, that all Europe was amazes at, an! the greateſt poten- 
tates ſtood in fear of him. At len; Sichelin, king of the Nor- 


wegians, dying, and leaving his kingdom t Lot, Arthur's brother- 
in-law, the people of Norway, notwithiiandingy, ſet up Riculf. On 
this pretence, therefore, Arthur invaded thai zingdom, defeated the 
Norwegians, 
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Norwegians, killed Riculf, conquered Norway and Dacia, that is, 

Denmark, and having given the whole to Lot, proceeded with his 
victorious army to invade Gaul. The greateſt part of the country 

he quickly ſubdued, blocked up the Roman governor in Paris, and 

reduced him to ſuch ſtraits there, that he was on the very point of 

ſtarving. In this diſtreſs he challenged Arthur to a ſingle combat, 

which he was too gallant a man to refuſe ; whereupon a bloody duel 

enſued, in which at firſt Arthur had the worſt, but at length he con- 

quered and kiiled Flollo, upon which Paris ſurrendered. He ſpent, 

however, nine years in conquering the reſt of France, after which 

he returned to that city, and kept a royal court, beſtowing Neultria, 

afterwards called Normandy, upon his butler, Bedver, and the reſt. 
of the provinces upon his domeltics. | . 

Upon the approach of the fealt of Pentecoſt, Arthur determined 
to call a great aſſembly of the molt noble of his ſubjects, which he 
appointed to be held at Caerlcon in Montgomeryſhire; becauſe 
ſtanding on the river Uſk, ncar the Severn fea, it was both pleaſant 
and commodious for the coming and going of thoſe who were in- 
vited. Accordingly there aiſembled Auguſel, king of Scotland, the 
king of North- Wales, the king of South-Wales, Cador, now called 
king of Cornwall, the archbiſhips of London, York, and Caerleon, 
with a multitude of Britiſh Princes; there came likewiſe Guillamu- 
rius kingof Ireland, Malraſius king of Iceland, Doldavius king of 
Gothland, Gunfaſius king of the Orkneys, Lot king of Norway, 
Aſchillius king of the Dacians, &c. At this time he was folemnly 
crowned, the kings of Scotland, Cornwall, North and South- 
Wales, carrying four golden {words before him. Not long after 
this, the Romans demanded tribute, which Arthur, by the advice 
of his council, not only refuſed, but refolved to make war upon 
them. A mighty army he gathered, and marched to Southampton 
where he embarked, leaving the government of Britain to his ne- 
phew Modred. But while he was abſent Modred revolted. This 
obliged him to deſiſt from his enterprize, and return home. Kivg 

\thur immediately attacked Modred, killed him, and totally routed 
his army. In this engagement, however, our hero Arthur received 
{everal wounds, which forced him to retire into the iſland of Avalon, 
where, feeling himſelf extremely weak, he reſigned the crown to 
Canſtantine, the fon of Cador Duke of Cornwall, and a few days 
after died, A. D. 542. 

— | — — — — 

ARUNDEL (Tnouas), archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
reigns of Richard II. Henry IV. and Henry V. Hewas the ſecond | 
{on of Robert earl of Arundel and Warren, and brother to Richard 
earl of Arundel, who was beheaded. At twenty two years of age, 
from being archdeacon of Taunton, he was raited to the biſhopric 
ot Ely, the 6th of April, 1375, in the reign of Edward III. He 
Was a great benetactor to the church and palace of this fee. In 

1 1380. 
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1386, he was appointed lord chancellor of England; two years af- 
ter, he was tranſlated to the fee of York ; and in 1396, was ad- 
vanced to the archiepiſcopal fee of Canterbury, when he reſigned 
the chancellorſhip. I his was the firſt inſtance of the tranſlation of 
an archbiſhop of York to the fee of Canterbury, Scarce was he 
fixed in this fee, when he had a conteſt with the univerſity of Ox- 
Ford, about the right of vilitation. The affair was referred to kin 

Richgrd, who determined it in favour of the archbiſhop. At his 
viſitation in London, he revived an old conſtitution, by which the 
inhabitants of the reſpective pariſhes were obliged to pay to their 
rector one half-penny in the pound of the rent of their houſes. In 
the ſecond year of his tranſlation, a parliament being held at Lon- 
don, the commons, with the king's leave, impeached the archbiſhop, 
together with his brother the earl of Arundel, and the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, of high treaſon, The archbilhop was ſentenced to be ba- 
niſhed, and within forty days to depart the kingdom upon pain of 


death. He retired firſt to France, and then to the court of Rome, 


where pope Boniface IX. gave him a kind reception, and wrote a 
letter to king Richard in his favour; but this having no effect, his 
holineſs reſolved to interpoſe his authority: he accordingly nomi- 
nated Arundel to the biſhopric of St. Andrew's, and declared his 
intention of giving him ſeveral preterments in England. The king 
being informed of the pope's deligns, wrote a letter, which had fo 
good an effect upon his holineſs, that he withheld his intended fa- 
vours from Arundel; and, at tne king's requeſt, promoted Roger 
Walden to the ſce of Canterbury. £ | 

Next year Arundel returned to England with the Duke of Lan- 
caſter, afterwards Henry IV. upon whoſe acceſſion to the throne, 
tue pope revoked the bull granted Walden, and reſtored Arundel to 
his fee. In the year I 405, Arundel began to exert himſelf againſt 
the Lollards, or Wickliffites: ke ſummoned the biſhops and clergy 
at Oxford, in order to flop the progrets of this new ſe, and pre- 
vent the univerſity's being tarther tinctured with their opinions. In 
3411, being informed that this doctrine gained ground, notwith- 


ſtanding the condemnation thereof in a full concregation, at Oxford, 


he reſolved to viſit the univeriity, and apply fome farther remedy. 
His rigorous proceedings rendered Arundel extremely odious to the 
Wickliffites, and his zeal for ſuppreſſing that ſect, carried him to 
ſeveral unjuſtifiable feverities againſt the heads of it, particularly 
-zainlt Sir John Oldcaftic and Lord Cobham. This prelate died at 
Canterbury, the 20th of February, 1413, having held the archie- 
piſcopal ſee ſeventeen years. 


ARVIRAGUS, an ancient Britiſh king, flouriſhed in the time of 
the emperor Domitian, when Salluſtius Lucullus was lieutenant. 
for the Romans in Britain. The Britiſh hiſtorians, eſpecially 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, place him in the reign of the emperor 

Claudius, 
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Claudius, whoſe enterprize againſt Britain he is ſaid to have op. 
oſed. There is an old tradition, that, in the time of this Britiſh 
Like, Joſeph of Arimathea came over into Britain, and planted the 


goſpel here. # 
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ASAPH (St.) gave his name to the epiſcopal ſee of St. Aſaph 


in Wales. He was deſcended of a good family in North- Wales, 


and became a monk in the convent of Llan-Elvy, over which Ken. 
tigern the Scotch biſhop of that place preſided, That prelate, be. 
ing recalled to his own country, reſigned both his convent and ca- 
thedral to Aſaph, who demeaned himſelf with ſuch ſanctity, that 
after his death Llan-Elvy loft it's name, and took that of the ſaint. 
St. Aſaph flouriſhed about the year 590, under Carentius king of 


the Britons. He wrote the Ordinances of his Church, the Life of 


his maſter Kentigern, and ſome other pieces. The time of his 


death 1s not certainly known. Bale tells us, he was the firſt who 


received union from the pope. 


_ ASCHAM (ROGER), an eminent Engliſh writer, was born at 
Kirkby-Wiſke, near Northallerton, in Yorkſhire, about the year 
1515. He was taken into the family of the Winghelds, being 
educated at the expence of Sir Anthony Wingfield, with his two 
fons, under the care of Mr. Bond. He ſhewed an carly diſpoſition 
for learning, which was eneouraged by his generous patron ; who, 
after he had attained the elements of the learned languages, ſent him, 
in 1530, to St. John's College, in Cambridge, where, having made 
great progreſs in polite literature, he took the degree of bachelor of 
arts the 28th of February, 1534; and on the 23d of March follow- 


ing was elected fellow of his college, by the intereſt of Dr. Medcalf, 


the maſter. He then applied himſelf to the Greek language, iu 
which he attained to an excellence peculiar to himſelf, and read it 
publicly in his college, with univerſal applauſe. At the commence— 
ment, in 1536, he was made maſter of arts; and ſoon after appointed 
to teach the Greck language publicly in the ſchools. He did not at 
firſt go into the new pronunciation of the Greek, which his intimate 
friend Sir John Cheek endeavoured to introduce in the univerſity, 
but, upon a thorough examination, he adopted this pronunciation, 
and defended it with great zeal and ſtrength of argument. In 
July, 1542, he ſolicited the univerſity of Oxford to be incorporated 
matter of arts there; but whether his requeſt was granted or not, 
does not appear by the regiſter. In order to relax his mind after 
ſeverer ſtudies, he thought ſome diverſion neceſſary; and thooting 
with the bow was his favourite amuſement, as appears by his 
Treatiſe on Archery, which he dedicated to King Henry VIII. 
who ſettled a penſion upon him, at the recommendation of Sir Wil- 
iam Paget. Mr. Aſcham was remarkable for writing a fine hand, 


and was employed to teach this art to Prince Edward, the Lady 
| Elizabethy 
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Elizabeth, and the two brothers, Henry and Charles, Dukes of Suf- 
folk. The ſame year in which he publiſhed his book, he was 
choſen univerlity orator; an office extremely well ſuited to his ge- 
nius and inclination, as he had thereby an opportunity of diſplaying 
his ſuperior eloquence in the Greek and Latin tongues. In Fe- 
bruary, 1548, he was ſent for to court, to inſtru the Lady Eli- 
zabeth in the learned languages; and ſhe attended him with ſo 
much *plcaſure, that it is difficult to ſay whether the maſter or the 
ſcholar had greater ſatisfaction. He read with her moſt of Cicero's 
works, great part of Livy, ſelect orations of Iſocrates, the tragedies 
of Sophocles, the Greek Teſtament, and many others of the moſt 
conſiderable authors. He had the honour of aſſiſting this lady in her 


ſtudies for two years, when he deſired leave to return to Cambridge, 


where he reſumed his office of public orator; and, among other 
encouragements, he enjoyed a penſion, ſettled upon him by King 
Edward. In the ſummer of 1550, being upon a viſit to his rela- 
tions in Yorkthire, he received a letter of invitation to attend Sir 
Richard Moryſine, in his embally to the Emperor Charles V. In 
his journey to London he viſited the Lady Jane Grey, at her father's 
houſe at Bradgate Hall in Leiceſterſhire ; and it was on this occa- 
ſion, as he himſelf tells us, that he ſurpriſed her reading Plato's 
Phedo, in Greek, in the abſence of her tutor, while the reſt of the 
family were engaged in hunting and diverſion : he obſerved to her, 
that in this reſpect the was more happy, than in being deſcended 
from kings and queens on both father's and mother's ſide. In Sep- 
tember following be embarked with the ambaſſador for Germany, 


where he remained three mg during which time he contracted a 


great friend{hip with all the men of letters in that country. When 
he was at the court of Germany, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
politics; nor does he ſeem to have been a contemptible politician, 
by the track which he wrote concerning Germany, and the affairs of 
Charles V. White he was thus engaged, his friends procured him 
the poſt of Latin ſecretary to King Edward; for which he was par- 
ticuſzrly obliged to Sir William Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate. But he 
did not long enjoy this honour, being recalled on account of the 
king's death, whereby he Joſt his place, together with his penſion, 
anch all expectation of any farther favour at court. Some time after, 
however, his friend Lord Paget having recommended him to Stephen 
Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord high chancellor, he was 
appointed Latin ſecretary to Queen Mary. He was alſo well known 
to, and in great eſteem with Cardinal Pole; who, though himſelf a 
great maſter of the Latin tongue, yet ſometimes preferred Mr. 
Alcham's pen to his own, particularly in tranſlating into Latin the 
lpeech he had ſpoken in Englith to the parliament, as legate from 
tic pope, which tranſlatioa was ſent to his holineſs by the car- 
dinal. On the firſt of June, 1554, Mr. Aſcham was married to 
Mrs. Margaret Howe, with whom he had a conliderable fortune. 
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Upon the death of Queen Mary, he was much regarded by Queen 
Elizabeth, who made him her ſecretary for the Latin tongue, and 
her tutor in the learned languages, wherein he aſſiſted her majeſty 
ſome hours every day. His intereſt at court was now very conſi- 
derable; but ſuch was his modeſty, that he hardly ever ſolicited any 
favours, though he received ſeveral without aſking, particularly the 
prebend of Weſtwang, in the church of York, in 1559. Mr, 
Aſcham being one day in company with perſons of the firſt diſtine— 
tion, there happened to be high difputes about the different methods 
of education: this gave riſe to his treatiſe on that ſubjeR, which he 
undertook at the particular requeſt of Sir Richard Sackville; a work 
in high eſteem amongſt the beſt judges. He was alſo very famous 
for the elegance of his Latin in his epiſtolacy writing. He died at 
London, on the 4th of January, 1568. 
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ASCONIUS (PR DTAN Us), an ancient grammarian of Padua; 
and, if we believe Servius, an acquaintance of Virgil's. Yet Jerome 
ſays that he flouriſhed under the Veſpaſians, which is rather at too 
great a diſtance for one and the ſame man; but Jerome's account is 
rejected by the learned. We have ſome Commentaries of Aſco— 
nius upon the Orations, which indeed are but fragments: they have 
been publiſhed ſeparately, but they are to be found in many editions 
of Cicero's works. | | 
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ASCOUGH (WILLIAM), doctor of laws, and biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, in the reign of King Henry VI. was deſcended from a very 
ancient family, ſeated at Kelſey in Lincolnſhire. He was conle- 
crated to the aforementioned ſee in the chapel of Windſor, july 20, 
1438: ſoon after which he was appomnted the king's confettor, this 
being the firſt inſtance of a bithop's difcharging that office. T he 
molt remarkable particular concerning this prelate was the tragical 
manner of his death. For after he had fat near twelve years, the fa- 
mous rebel Jack Cade and his followers, coming to Kdington in 
Lincolnſhire, where the biſhop then was, and being joined by ſeve— 

ral of that prelate's own tenants, fell upon his carriages and plun- 
dered them. The next day they aiſaulted the biſhop himfelf, whillt 
he was officiating at the altar, and dragged him away to a neigh- 
bouring hill, where they barbarouſly murdered him, by daſhing out 
his brains: then tearing his bloody ſhirt in pieces, to be preſerved 
in memory of the action, they left his body naked on the place. 
This maflacre happened the 29th of June, 1450. 

— 

ASGILL (Jonx), an ingenious Engliſh writer and eminent 
lawyer, who lived about the end of the laſt and beginning of this 
century. He was entered of the foctety of Lincoin's Inn, and hav- 
ing been recommended tv Ar. Eyre, a very great lawyer, and one OL 
the judges of ihe king's bench, in the reign of Ning William, this 

: gentleman 
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gentleman gave him great aſſiſtance in his ſtudies. Under ſo able 


a maſter, he quickly acquired a competent knowledge of the laws, - 


and was ſoon taken notice of, as a riling man in his profeſſion. He 
had an uncommon vein of wit and humour, of which he afforded 
the world ſufficient evidence in two pamphlets : one entitled, “ Se- 
veral Aſſertions proved, in order to create another Species of Money 
than Gold and Silver ;” the ſecond, “ An Eſſay on a Regiſtry for 
Titles of Lands.” This laſt is written in a kumorous ſtyle. 

In the year 1698, Mr. Afgill publithed a treatiſe on the poſſibi- 
lity of avoiding death. It is fcarce to be conceived, what a clamour 
it raiſed, and how great an outcry was made againſt the author. 
Dr. Sacheverell mentioned it among other blaſphemons writings, 
which induced him to think the church in danger. In 1699, an 
act being paſſed for reſuming forteited eſtates in Ireland, commiſ- 
ſioners were appointed to ſettle claims; and Mr. Afgill, being at 
this time ſomewhat embarrailed in his circumſtances, reſolved to 
go over to Ireland. On his arrival there, the favour of the com- 


miſſioners, and his own merit, procured him great practice, the 


whole nation almoſt being then engaged in law ſuits, and among 
theſe there were few conſiderable in which Mr. Aſgill was not re- 
tained on one fide or other; fo that in a very ſhort ſpace of time he 
acquired a conſiedrable fortune. He purchaſed a large eſtate in Ire- 
land; and the influence this purchaſe gave him, occaſioned his be- 
ing elected a member of the houſe of commons in that kingdom. 
He was in Munſter when the ſeſſion began; and, before he could 
reach Dublin, he was informed, that, upon a complaint, the houſe 
had voted the laſt- mentioned book of his to be a blaſphemous libel, 
and had ordered it to be burnt : however, he took his ſeat in the 
houſe, where he fat juſt four days, when he was expelled for this 
performance. Being involved in a number of Jaw-ſuits, his affairs 
toon grew much embarraſſed in Ireland, fo that he reſolved to leave 
that kingdom. In 1705, he returned to England, where he was 


choſen member for the borough of Bramber, in the county of Suſſex, 


and fat for ſeveral years: but in the interval of privilege in 
1707, being taken in exccution at the ſuit of Mr. Holland, he was 
committed to the Fleet. The houſes meeting in November, Mr. 
Aſgill applied: and on the 16th of December, was demanded out of 


cuttody by a ſerjeant at arms with the mace, and the next day took 
his ſeat in the houſe. Between this application and his diſcharge, 


complaint was made to the houſe of the treatiſe for which he had 


been expelled in Ireland, and a committce was appointed to exa- 
mine it: of this committee Edward Harley, eſq. was chairman, 


ho made a report that the book contained feveral blaſphemous ex- 


preiſions, and ſeemed to be intended to ridicule the Scriptures. 
Thurſday, the 18th of September, 1707, was appointed for him to 
make his defence, which he did with great wit and ſpirit; but as 
Mc {till continued to maintain the aſſertions he had laid down in that 

| * 5 treatiſe, 
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treatiſe, he was expelled. From this time Mr. Aſgill's affairs grew 
worſe and worle : he retired firſt to the Mint, and then became a 
priſoner in the King's Bench, removed himſelf thence to the Fleet, 
and in the rules of one or other of theſe priſons continued thirty 
years, during which time he publiſhed a multitude of ſmall political 
tracts, moſt of which were well received. He allo drew bills and 
_ anſwers, and did other buſineſs in his profeflion till his death, which 
happened ſome time in November 1738, when he was upwards of 
fourſcore. 


EM 8 

ASHLEY (RoßERT), a Wiltſhire gentleman, deſcended from the 
family of that name reſiding at Naſhbill in that county, was admit- 
ted a gentleman- commoner of Hart-Hall in Oxford, in the year 
1580, being then fifteen years of age. From the univerſity he re- 
moved to the M:ddle-Temple, wiere he was called to the dignityof 
barriſter at law. After ſome time, he travelled into Holland, France, 
&c. converſing with the learned, and frequenting the public libraries. 
Being returned into England, he lived many years in the M d le- 
Temple, aid honoured the commonwealth of learning with ſeveral 
of his Jucubrations. He died in a good old age, the beginning of 
October, 1641. His other works were for the moſt part tranſla- 
tions. | 


ASHMOLE, or As$MoLE (EL14s), a celebrated Engliſh philo- 
ſopher and antiquary, founder of the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Ox- 
ford, born at Litchheld in Staffordſhire, the 23d of May, 1017, was 
educated at the grammar- ſchool there; and, having a genius for 
muſic, was inſtructed herein, and admitted a choriſter of that cathe- 
dral. At the age of ſixteen, being ſent to London, he was taken 
into the family of James Paget, eſq. baron of the exchequer, whoſe 
kindnefs he acknowledges with the utmoſt ſenſe of gratitude. In 
June, 1634, he loſt his father, whoſe bad œconomy proved very*in- 
jurious to himſelf and family. He continued for ſome years in the 
Paget family, during which time he applied to the law with great 
aſſiduity. In 1638, he became a ſolicitor in chancery; and on the 
Tith of February, 1641, was ſworn an attorney in the court of 
common pleas. f n Auguſt, 1642, the city of London being ihen in 
great contuſion, he retired to Cheſhire ; and towards the end of 
1644. he went to Oxford, the chief reſidence of the king at that 
time, where he entered himſelf of Brazen Noſe college, and applied 
with great vigour to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, mathematics, 
and aſtronomy. On the ꝙth of May, 1645, he became one of the 
gentlemen of the ordnance in the garriſon at Oxford, from whence 
he removed to Worceſter, where he was commiſſioner, receiver, and 
regiſter of the exciſe ; and ſoon after captain in Lord Aſhley's regi- 
ment, as well as comptroller of the ordnance. On the 16th of 
October, 1646, he was elected a brother of the free and accepted 
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maſons ; and in ſome of his manuſcripts there are ſaid to be many 
curious hap erin relating to the hiſtory of this ſociety. The 
king's affairs being new grown deſperate, after the ſurrender of the 
garriſon at Worceſter, Mr. Aſhmole retired again to Cheſhire, where 
he continued till October, and then returned to London: upon his 
arrival in town, he became acquainted with the great aſtrologers, Sir 
Jonas Moore, Mr. Lilly, and Mr. Booker, who received him into 
their. fraternity, and elected him ſteward of their annual feaſt. In 


1647, he went down into Berkſhire, where he lived an agreeable and 


retired life, in the village of Engletield. It was here that he became 
acquainted with the lady Mainwaring, to whom he was married on 
the 16th of November, 1649. Soon after his marriage he went 
and ſettled in London, where his houſe was frequented by all the 
learned and ingenious men of that time. Mr. Aſhmole was a dili- 
gent and curious collector of manuſcripts. In 1650, he publiſhed 


a treatiſe written by Dr. Arthur Lee, relating to the philoſopher's 


ſtone, About the ſame time he was buſied in preparing for the 
preſs a complete collection of the works of ſuch — chemiſts 
as had till then remained in manuſcript : this undertaking coſt him 
great labour and expence, and at length the work appeared, towards 
the cloſe of the year 1652. In 1658, he began to collect materials 
ſor his * Hiſtory of the Order of the Garter,” which he lived to 
finiſh, and thereby did no leſs honour to the order than to himſelf. 

Upon the reſtoration of King Charles IT. Mr. Aſhmole was intro- 
duced to his majeſty, who received him very gracioully, and on the 
18th of June, 1660, beltowed on him the place of Windſor ierald; 
and a few days aſter, he appointed him to give a deſcription o! his 
medals, which were accordingly delivered into his poſſeſſon, and 
King Henry VIII's cloſet was aftigned for his uſe. On the 15th 
of February, Mr. Aſhmole was admitted a fellos f the royal 
ſociety; and on the ꝙth of February following, the ki, ppointed 
him ſecretary of Surinam, in the Weſt Indies. On the 19th of July, 
1669, the univerſity of Oxford, in conſideration of the many favours 
they had received from Mr. Aſhmole, created hiin doctor of phyfic 
by diploma. In 1683, the univerſity of Oxford his ng finiſhed a 
magnificent repoſitory near the theatre, Vir. Ath» vis ſent thither 
his curious collection of rarities; and this bengtaction was conſi- 


_ derably augmented by the addition of his wann pts and library at 


his death, which happened at South Lam! ech May 18, 1692. 
ASHTON (CarHarLEs), one of ive mot Larned critics of his 
age, elected niiter of Jeſus college, Cambridye, July 5, 1701, was 
inſtalled in a prebend of Ely on the 144 ot the fame month. His 
great knowledge in ecciciiaſtical ant quities was excelled by none, 
and equalled by few as his MS. remarks upon the fathers, and cor- 
rections of tne. miſtakes of tranſlators, will ſufficiently ſhew. His 
critical (kill in the writers of the claſſics is well known. Dr. To 
| ; always 
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always ſpoke | with raptures of his "corel of the feription to 
Jupiter Urios, which he looked on as the happieſt thing, and the 
moſt to the credit of the doer, and the art itfelf, that he knew of, 
He lived to a good old age, but in the latter part of his life. ſeldom 


appeared abroad. 


ASHTON (Tromas), educated at Eton, and elected thence ta 
King's college, Cambridge, 1732, vas probably the perſon to whom 
Mr. Horace Walpole addrefſed his Epiikle from Florence, in 1740, 
under the title of Thomas Aſhton, eſq. tutor to the Earl of 
Plymouth. He was preſented to the rectory of Aldingham, in Lan- 
caſhire, wluch he reſigned in March, 1749: and, on the third of 
May following, was preſented ] by the provoſt and fellows of Eton to 


the rectory of Sturminſter Marthall, in Dorfetſhire. He was then 


M. A. and had been choſen a fellow of Eton in December 1745. 

In 1752 he was collated to the rectory of St. Botolph, Biſhopſgate; 

in 1759, took the degree of D. D.; December 10, 1760, he mar- 
ried Miſs Amyand; cd in May, 1762, was clected preacher at Lin- 
coln's Inn, which he religned in 1754. In 1970 he publiſhed, in 
8yo. a volume of © Serwons on ſeveral Occaſions.“' Dr. Aſhton 
died March 1, 1775, at the age of n after having for ſome 
years turvived a ſevere attack of the palſey. His difco: urles, admi— 
rable as they are in themſelves, were rendered itil} more ſo by 
the excellence of his delivery. ts other publications were, I. 


A Diſſertation on 2 Peter, i. 19. 1750. 2. A Letter to the Rev. 


Mr. Thomas Jones. 3. An Extract from the Caſe of the Obli- 
gation of the Electors of Eton College, to fupply all vacancies 
in that Society with thoſe who are, or have been, Fellows of King's 
College, Cambridge, ſo long as perſons properly qualified are to be 
had within that deſcription. London, 1771. 4. A Letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Morell, on the queſtion of electing aliens into the vacant 
places in Eton College. 5. A Second Letter to Dr. Morell. 


ASHWEI 5 (Grog), rector of Hanwell, near Banbury, in 
Oxfordihire, fon of Robert Aſhwell, of Harrow: on the Hill, Mid- 


dleſex, was born in London, Noveniber 18th, 1612. He was ad- 


mitted a ſcholar of Wadham college, in Oxtord, in 1627, took 


the degrees in arts, was elected gs and became a celebrated 


mtor in that houſe. Tn the time of the grand rebellion he continued 


in Oxford, and preached feveral times before the king, court, and 


Mariament. A little before the ſurrender of the garriſon of Ox fond, 
he had the degree of bachelor in divinity conterred on him. About 
the latter end of the year 1658, he was preſented to the living of 
Hanwell, vacant by the death of Dr. Robert Harris, having 85 
before fas Mr. Wood thinks) chaplain in the family of Sir An- 
tony Cope, lord of the manor of Hanwell. He had the cha- 
tacter of a very peaceable and religious man, and was well verſed 

N In 


ASSER. —ASSIHETON. —ASTELL. 


4 d 


3 


in logic, the. ee eee and the fathers. 
1. A Diſcourſe, aſſerting the received Authors and Autho- 
rity of the Apoſtles Creed. 2. A double Appendix, 
the firſt touching the Athanalian, the ſecond touching the Nicene 
the Geſture to be uſed at the receiving of 
4. A Lrcatiſe concerning Socinus, 
5. ADiſſertation concerning the Church 
6. An Anſwer to Plato Redivivus. 
He alſo tranſlated out of Latin into Engliſh, PhHoſophus Autodi- 


dactus. Our author died at Hanwell, the 8th of February, 1693. 


Oxon. 1053. 


2. Concernin 
Oxon. 1663. 


the en 
and the N Hereſy. 


of Rome. Oxon. 1688. 


and Banwel 
cording tod 


of the lcveral ſciences. 
He died in the year 909. 


ASSHETON (Dr. WILLIAM), fon of Mr. Asſheton, rector of 
Mi: dleton, in Lancaſhire, was born in 1641; and being inſtructed 
io grammar learning at a private country hool, was removed to 
Brazen- noſe college, at Oxford, in 1658, and elected a iclow of 
Aiter taking both his degrees in arts, he 
went into orders, became chaplain to the Duke ot Ormond, chan- 
cellor of that univerſity; and was admitted doctor in divinity in 
Ta the following month he was nominated to the 

prebeiid of Knareſborough, in the church of York; and whilit he 

attended his Fun at London, obtained the living of St. Antholin. 
In 1676, by the duke's intereſt witi: the family of the St. Johns, 
he was preſented to the rectory of Beckenham, in Kent; and was 
unanumuully chofen procior for Rocheller, in Convocation. 
vas the projector of the {cheme for providin 

clergy men's widows and others, by a juinture payable by t! 

CET S company. 

Dr. Asſhetonm wrote ſeveral pieces a againſt the A piſts and dis- 
ſenters, and ſome practical and devorion. 9 tracts. 
tore his death, he was offered the headthip of His "colleps; which 

Ile died at Beckenham, in September 1 7” 1, aged 69. 

AS TELL. (MARY), an ornament of her ſex and country, w 
daughter ot Mr. Aſtell, 
where ſhe was burn about 1608. 
amongſt other accompiiſhments, was miſtreſs 


his college in 1663. 


January 1073. 


he declined, 


4 merchant, 


He wrote the dolle, 


7 


ASSER of St. David's (AssERIUs MENEVENSIS), author of the 
Life of King Alired, was born at St. David's, in Pembrokeſhire. 
Ecing invited by King Alfred to his court, he gained ſo great a 
ſhare in that prince's "favour, that he gave him the bi ſhopric of 
Shirburn, and made him abbot of the monaſteries of Aimerſbury 
and, as Sir John Spelman tells us, of Exeter. 
r. Cave, it was he who perſuade] Alfred to found the 
univerſity of Oxford, and ſettle annual [tipends upon the profelſors 
We have a chronicle, or annals, aſcribed 
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had ſome knowledge of the Latin tongue. Her uncle, a clergy- 
man, obſerving marks of a promiſing genus, took her under his 
tuition, and taught her mathematics, logic, and philoſophy. She 
left che place of her nativity when ſhe was about OL nes of 
age, and ſpent the remeining part of her life at London and Chelſea. 
Here the purſued her ſtudies with aſſiduity, made great proficiency 
in the above ſciences, and acquired à more complete knowledge of 
the claſſic authors. | | 

Her life was ſpent- in writing for the advancement of learning, 
religion, and virtue; and in the practice of thoſe religious duties 
which ſhe ſo zealouſly and pathetically recommended to others; 
and in which, perhaps, no one was ever more ſincere and devout: 
Her ſentiments of piety, charity, humility, friendſhip, and other 
chriſtian graces, were very refined and ſublime; and ſhe poſſeſſed 
them in fach a diſtinguiſhed manner, as would have done her ho- 
nour even in primitive times. But religion ſat very gracefully upon 
her, unattended with any forbidding airs of ſourneſs or moroſeneſs. 
Her mind was generally calm and ſerene; and her converſation was 
innocently facetious, and highly entertaining. 

She was remarkably abſtemious, and ſeemed to enjoy an unin- 
terrupted ſtate of health, till within a few years before her death; 
when having one of her breaſts cut off, it ſo much impaired her con- 
ſtitution, that ſhe did not long ſurvive it. This painful operation 
ſhe underwent without diſcovering the leaſt timidity or impatience, | 
without a groan or a ſigh; and ſhewed the ſame reſolution and re- 
ſignation during her whole illneſs, When ſhe was confined to her 
bed by a gradual decay, and the time of her diſſolution drew near, 
ſhe ordered her ſhrowd and coffin to be made, and brought to her 
bed-ſide, and there to remain in her view, as a conſtant memento of 
her approaching fate, and to keep her mind fixed on proper contem- 
plations. She died in 1731, in the ſixty-third year of her age. 

Her writings are as follow: 1. Letters concerning the Love of 
God. 2. An Effay in Defence of the Female Sex, 3. A ſerious 
Propoſal to the Ladies, for the advancement of their true and greateſt 
intereſt, &c, 4. An iinpartial Inquiry into the Cauſes of Rebel- 
lion and Civil War in this Kingdom. 5. Moderation truly ſtated. 
6. A fair Way with the Diſſenters and their Patrons. 7. Reflec- 
tions upon Marriage. 8. The Chriſtian Religion, as profeſſed by 
a Daughter of the Church of England. 9. Six familiar Eſſays 
upon Marriage, Croſſes in Love and Friendſhip. 10. Bart'lemey 


Fair; or, an Enquiry after Wit. 


* 


ASTLEY (Jon d, was born at Wem, in Shropſhire, of parents 
much leſs ſhowy in their circumſtances, but, morally, much more 
enviable. His father practiſed medicine. After a little time ſpent 
at a country ſchool, which uſually does little more than turn 1gno- 
rance into preſumption, John Aſtl:y came to Londen, and was ap- 

| prenticed 


. — 


prenticed to Hudſon the portrait painter, who, bad as he was, wa 


the beſt of his time; and, though otherwife not worth the remem 
bering, will never be forgotten, as the maſter of Sir Jothua Reynolds. 
Altley, too, though not fo elegantly minded as Reynolds, might 
have been conſpicuous in his art. When he left Hudſon, and went 
to Rome, he ſhewed ſuch parts as got, and kept, the patronage of 
Lord Cheſterfield. The beſt pictures he ever painted, were co- 
pies=of the Bentivoglios, and Titian's Venus, and a head much in 
the manner of Shakeſpeare. | 
When he returned from Rome, he was received for ſeveral 
months into the houſe of a friend, whoſe abundant kindneſs he ne- 
ver returned : he then went an adventurer to Ireland; there his for- 
tune was fo good, and his uſe of it ſo diligent, that in three years 
he left the country with three thouſand pounds more than he 
found it. 
As he was painting his way back to London, in his own poſt- 
chaiſe, and with an out-rider, he loitered with a little pardonable 
vanity, in his native neighbourhood ; and entering Knutsford 
aſſembly with Major Eſte, of the 68th, Lady Daniel was at once 
won by his appearance. She contrived the next day to fit for her 


portrait, and the next week the gave him the original: ſuperſeding 


the claims of Mr. Smith Barry, Lady Daniel married Mr. Aſtley. 

The marriage articles ielerved her fortune to herſelf; but fo ſatis- 
factory was his behaviour, that the ſoon gave him the ably eſtate; 
and dying ſoon after, ſettled on him, after the death of her 1deot 
daughter, by Sir. W. Daniel, the whole Duckenfield eſtate in fee, 
amounting together to five thouſand pounds a year. | 

In the ſtructure and decoration of {mall buildings, rich as the time 
is in architecture, Aſtley's architecture was pre-eminent. Pall-Mall 
is one inſtance; Lady Archer's ſaloon and conlervatory at Barnes 
4s another; Duckenheld is yet tiner than either. The ſaloon, the 
loggio in front, the chamber on each ſide, and the great octagon, 
arc all as exquiſite as original, from their firſt idea to the lalt. 

Aitley's ingenuity led him alſo to commercial arts; but in this 
commerce, the balance was againſt him. In the different ſinkings 
on his colliery, he ſunk more money than he raifed; in the furnaces 
for his iron- ſtone, he conſumed more metal from his pocket than 
the mine. 2 | | 

But in the article of money, his deſtiny was inexhauſtible. The 


waſtes of folly were more than equailed by the wantonnels of for- 


ine, His brother, the Putney ſurgeon, was run over by a waggon 
at Wimbledon, and left his life on the road: this at once, more than 
eplaced the ten theuſand pounds he had run down in the furnace. 
Eſtimating what he got by painting, by legacies, and by his mar- 
r1age, he was worth above 100,000]. Ot this, about 25,000]. were 
{pent in art, and elegant accommodations, blameleſs at leaſt, if not 
Praiſc-worthy. Thirty thouſand pounds, he told Dr. ee, 
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had ſpent on ſeven years exceſſes, when he was Janguiſhing under 
their conſequences; and, in the ſelf- di ſapprobation of a retroſpective 


| hour, he declared he work! give the remaining I00,000!. to redeem 


the time he had loit. He diced at Duckenfield, Nov. 14, 1787 


ASTON (Sir ARTHUR), an \ vflicer-of note in King Se the 
Firſt's army, was fon of Sir Arthur Aſton, of Fulham, in Mid- 
dleſex. He was a great traveller, and made ſeveral campaigns in 
foreign countries. Being returned to England abont the begin- 


ning of the grand rebellion, with as many ſoldiers of note as 
he could bring with him, he took part with the king againſt the 


parliament. He commanded the dragoons in the battle of Edge. 
hill, and with them did his majeſty conſiderable ſervice. The k. ing 


having a great opinion of his valour and conduct, made him go- 


vernor of the garriſon of Reading g, in Berkſhire, and commiſſary- 
general of the horſe; in which polt he three times repulſed the Earl 
of Eſſex, who, at the head of the parliament army, laid ſiege to that 
place; but Sir Arthur being dangerouſly wounded, the commend 
devolved on Colonel Richard Fielding, the eldeſt colonel in the gar- 
riſon. Sir Arthur was ſuſpected of taking this opportunity to get 
rid of a dangerous command. Some time after he was appointed 
governor of the garriſon of Oxford, in the room of Sir William 
Pennyman, deccaſed. In September following, he had the mis- 
fortune to break his leg by a fell from his horſe, "and was obliged to 
have it cut off; whereupon, on the 25th of December, he was diſ- 
charged from his command, which was conferred on Colonel Gage. 
After the king's death, Sir Arthur was employed in the ſervice of 
King Charles II. and went with the flower of the Engliſh vete- 
rans into Ireland, where he was appointed Governor of Drogheda. 
At length Cromwell having taken the town, about the foth of Au- 
guſt, 1649, and put the inhabitants to the {word, Sir Arthur, the 
governor, was cut to jones, and his brains beaten « out with his 


wooden leg. 


6 


K nene 

AS TRUC n, a phyſician of France, was born at Sanvres, 
a town of Lower Languedoc, the 19th of March, 1684, and died at 
Paris, the 5th. of May, 1766. He was extremely eminent in his 
protethon, and filled . ral e e, offces. He was phylician 
in ordinary to the king, profeffor in the College Royal, = re- 
gent of the faculty of phy ſic in Paris, and ancient proſet for of the 
ime of Montpetier. He was the author of ſeveral uſeful and 
curious works; and per haps it is not too much to ſay of his Libri 
lex de Morbis Venereis, that it is as well digeſted, and well 


written a book as can be found in an 15 language. „ It WAS printed 


in 4to, at Paris, 1735; in two volumes 410, 1740; and it has 
been tranſlated into French and Uugliſh, and probably into moit 


of the European len Zuages. Ei, Traité des Tumeurs et des Ul- 
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ceres, printed in 1759, in two volumes, 1 2mo, and that, Des Mala- 
dies des Femmes, 1766, in ſeven volumes, I amo, are alſo very well 
known to the learned in the faculty. 

ATHANASIUS (Sr.), wa. om at Alexandria, of heathen pa- 
rents. He was notic-d, when very young, by Alexander, biſhop of 
that ſe, Wha 160k care to have him educated in all good learning; 
and when he was of age ordained him deacon. He took him in his 
company when he attended the council of Nice, where Athanaſius 
greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an able and zealous oppoſer of the 
Arian hereſy. Soon after the diflolution of the council Alexander 
dicd, and Athanalius was, appointed to fucceed him in the go- 
vernment of the church oF Alexandria. IUhis was in 326, when 
Ainanalius is ſuppoſed to have been about twenty-eight years of age. 

Arius, and ſome of the principal of his followers, renounced their 
errors, and ſubſcribed to the Nicence faith; by which means they 
obtained the comtenance and favour of the emperor Conſtantine, 
He wrote letters to Athanaſius, intilting upon his re-admitting 
Arius into the church, ani receiving him to communion; which 
however he peremptorily and inflexibly refuſed to do, though urged 
warmly by imperial authority, and menaced with the rod of royal 
vengeance, While he thus lay under the emperor's diſpleaſure, 
his enemies took the opportunity of bringing againſt him many 
grievous accuſations, which, however, appeared in the end to be falſe 
and groundleſs. Among others, they charged him with threatening 
that he would take care no corn thould be carried from Alexandria 
to Conſtantinople; and ſaid, that there were four prelates ready to 
teltity that they had heard ſuch words from his own mouth. This 
greatly incenſed the emperor, and he exiled him into France: 
though ſome writers intimate, that this fentence was not the effect 
of his re{entment, but his policy; which indeed is more probable, 

After the death of the emperor, he was recalled by his ſucceſlor, 
Conflantine the younger, and reſtored to his ſee, and received by his 
people with great joy. This emperor's feign was fhort, and his 
enemies ſoon found means to draw down upon him the diſpleaſure 
of Conttantius ; io that, being terrified by his threats, he ſought his 
ſalcty by flight, and by hiding himſelf in a ſecret and obſcure place. 
Julius, at this time Biſhop of Rome, being greatly affected with the 
treatment of Athanaſius, ſought him, and took him under protection. 
He ſummoned a general counc:] at Sardis, where the Nicene creed 
was ratified, and where it was determined that -Athanatius, with, 
ſome others, ſhould be reſtored to their churches. This decree the 
emperor ſkewed great unwillingneſs to comply with, till he was in- 
tluenced by the war:n interpolition of his brother in the welt; for at 
this time the empire was divided between the two ſurviving brothers. 
Beipg thus -prevailed upon, or rather, indeed, conſtrained by neceſ- 
tity, he wrote ſeveral letters with his own hand, Which are ſtill 
Oo2 extant, 
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extant, to Athanaſius, to invite him to Conſtantinople, and to allure 
him of a ſafe conduct. He reſtored him, by an «die, to his bi— 
ſhoprick, wrote letters both to the clergy and laity of Alexandria to 
give him a welcome reception, and commanded thot ſuch acts as 
were recorded againſt him in their courts and ſynods fhould he eraſed, 
At the death of Conſtans he was again depoſed, and Conflantius 
gave orders that he ſhould be executed wherever he was taken, He 
was reinſtated by Julian; but, before the end of that apoſtate's 
reign, was again obliged to have recourſe to flight for ſafety, When 
pure Chriſtianity found a patron in Jovian, and the Nicene creed 
became again the ſtandard of the catholic faith, Athanaſius reco- 
vered his credit and his fee, which he.enjoyed unmoleſted in the 
time of Valentinjan: and even Valens, that furious and perſccuting 
Arian, thought it expedient to let him exerciſe his function unmo-. 
| lefted, becaufe he found there was a great multitude of pcople in 
Egypt and Alexandria, who were determined to live and die with 
Athanaſius, He died in peace and tranquillity in 371, after having 
been bilhop forty-ſix years. 5 
Photius greatly extols Athanaſius as an elegant, clear, and excel- 
lent writer. It is controverted among learned men, whether Atha- 
nalius compoſed the creed commonly received under his name. 
Baronius is of opinion that it was compoſed by Athanaſius when he 
was at Rome, and offered to Pope Julius, as a confeſſion of his faith: 
which circumſtance is not at all likely ; for Julius never queſtioned 
his faith. However, a great many learned men have aſcribed it to 
Athanaſius; as cardinal Bona, Petavius, Bellarmine, and Rivet, with 
many others of both communions. Scuhtetus leaves the matter in 
doubt; but the beſt and lateſt critics, who have examined the thing 
moſt exactly, make no queſtion but that it is to be aſcribed to a 
Latin author, Vigilius Tapſenſis, an African biſhop, who lived in 
the latter end of the fifth century, in the time of the Vandalic Arian 
perſecution» Voſſius and Queſnel have written particular diſſerta- 
tions in favour of this opinion. | 
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ATIIEKLING CE DGA), the fon of Edward, the fon of Edmond 
Ironſide, king at England, by Agatha, daughter to Solomon, kipg 
of Hungary, or rather of the Emperor Henry II. In what year he 
was born is not certain; but he was yery young in 1057, when his 
father and family were recalled into their native country, by their 
kinſman Edward the Confeſſor, then king thereof. Hagar was 
carefully bred up by Edward, who was his great uncle, and was 
undonbredly intended for his ſucceſſor, as the beſt authors aſſure us, 
and as his title Atheling, or Moſt Noble, implies. But on King 
Edward's death, Edgar was deprived of his right, becauſe of his 
youth, his being born abroad, and his having too little experience 
for a crowned head in ſuch troubleſome times. Harold, the fon of 
Ear] Godwin, chiefly through the intrigucs of the clergy, was pre- 
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ferred before him. I his happened in the beginning of A. D. 1066. 
Harold, however, treated him with great reſpect, as long as he 
lived; after whoſe death and defeat in the fatal battle of Haſtings, 
the nobles and people in general looked upon Edgar as king, and 
even acknowledged him as ſuch. But William duke of Normandy, 
awing them with his victorious army, was owned and crowned 
monarch of England, at Weſtminſſer, in the ſame year. To him, 
if we credit ſome of our ancient hiſtorians, Edgar immediately ſub- 
mitted, and was amongſt the number of thoſe whom William car- 
riec with him as hottages into Normandy. Other authors are 
filent on.this head; but all agree, that in 1067, Edgar, attended b 
many of the prime nobility, retired firit into Northumberland, after. 
wards into Scotland. In 1072, King William entered Scotland 
with an army, but with indifferent ſucceſs. Upon this he readily 
made peace with Malcolm, and regulated, according to ancient 
treaties, the bounds of the reſpective dominions. In this peace, the 
Scots hiſtorians ſay Eugar Atheling was included, and, on his ſub- 
miſſion, received into King Willttam's favour, which is very pro- 
bable, fince the war was on his account. In 1086, that is about 
twelve years after his ſubmiſſion, Edgar conceiving himſelf ill treat- 
cd at court, retired from thence. But this retreat was not without 
the king's conſent: for Edgar obtained licence to fail with a certain 
number of thips, and two hundred ſoldiers on board, to Apulia. 
From thence he went into Normandy, where he was well received 
by duke Robert, who gave him certain lands for his ſubſiſtence. 
His itay iv Normandy was but thort, for ſoon after we find him 
again in England, attending on, and in favour with, William II, 
In what year he died, appears not, or do we read that he was ever 
married. He was born during his father's exile, lo{t him when his 
life would have ſecured him a crown, ſtruggled, though to no pur- 
poſe, againſt the Conqueror, was, through his whole lite, the ſport 
of fortune, and died :ull of years in a dark obſcurity. 


ATHEMAGORAS, an Athenian philoſopher, who became a - 
convert to Chriſtianity. He was remarkable tor his zeal, and allo 
for his great learning, as appears {rom the“ Apology,” Which he 
addreifed ro the Emperors Aurelius and Commodins, about the year 
180. Bayle thinks, that this“ Apology” was not actually preſented, 
but only printed, Ike many of the proteſtant petitions in France, 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1515, Beſides the 
« Apology,” there is allo remaining of Athenagoras a piece upon the 
« Refirrection; both written in a ſtyle truly Attic 


+ * — * 
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ATHENA US, a Greek grammarian, born at Naucratis in 
Egypt, fiouriihed in the third century. He was one of the moit 
carne men in his time: he had read o much, and remembered 
ſoch a varicty of things, that he might be ſtyled the YO of on 
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Geeks. 07 all "A writings none remain but the work entitled 
«The 12a þ pb ilts, that is to ſay, © The Sophiſts at Table,” and 
Gift our! itt re an infinite varicty of facts and quotations are 

ted, vhich are to be met with no where elſe ; and hence it is 
probable that tiis author is inorg valued by. us than he was by his 


* 


cContemporaries, who could conſult the originals trom * theſe 


facts and quotations were taken. 

ATHERTON {(J-1x), a a prot: ſtant bi hop, w was born in the 
year 1508, at Bawdrip, near Bridgewater, in Somerſetſhire; his 
father, Mr. John Atherton, being "then rector of that pariſh. In 
1614. he was lent to Glonceſter-hall, in Oxford, where he com- 


menced bachelor of arts. Being afterwards tranſplanted to Lincoln 


college, he there took the degrce © }f maſter ; and- entering into holy 


orders, was inducted to the rectory of Huiſh-Combflower, in Somer- 
ſetſhire. He married, while young, a - moſt agreeable woman; 
nevertheleſs it is affirmed that lie committed inceſt with her ſiſter: 
upon the diſcovery of which unlawful commerce, he appears to have 
been forced to make ſuit for pardon. This being procured, he went 
over to Ireland; and, either by recommendations he carried with 
him, or by his aſſiduous addreſs, obtained the parſonage of St. John's 
church, Dublin, and became chaplain to Adam Loftus viſcount 
Liſle, lord chancellor; to whoſe favour he likewiſe owed his being 
made a dignitary of Chriit-church. He ungrateiully betrayed this 
indulgent patron into difgrace with the earl of Strafford, lord depu- 
ty of Ireland; between whom and the chancellor there being an 
open contention, Atherton changed his (ide, after he had got what 
he could from the latter, and, inhinuating himſelf into the deputy' 8 
good graces, was by this lord, in contideration of his knowledge in 
the canon law and eccleſiaſtical matters, made a prebendary ol 
Chriſt- church; and afterwards advanced to the biſhopric of Water- 
ford and Liſmore, in the year 1636, being then doctor in divinity. 

His epiſcopal government was a ſcene. of heavy oppretſion and ex- 


tortion. He gave himſelf up to the moſt unnatural abominations, 


making both ſexes a prey to his Juſt, The number of his concu- 
bines amounted to no lets than fixty-four. Atherton became at laſt 
an advocate for his iniquity, and endeavoured to ſhew that it was 

expedient and falutary. After this he fell into the commiſſion of 
beſtiality. At length, in the midſt of his ſoul career, the man who 
had been the corrupter of him in his youth, and whom he had not 
ſeen in twenty years before, coming caſually to Ireland ; the fight 
of him ftruck him with horror, as if ſome ghoſt had appeared to 
him: Atherton ſaid, his very heart miſgave him „ and his conſcience 
apprehended him as a preſage or forerunner of a ſpeedy vengeance. 
In fact, abont three weeks after, a bill of complaint was preferred 
againſt the biſhop in the parliament of Iicland, whereupon. he was 


fuddenly ſeized, and ttricl!y impriſoncd. His arraignment laſted. 
long, 
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long, and ended on the 27th of Ne 1640, with ſentence of 
death. He was hanged on Gallows- green, at Dublin, on the 5th of 


December, 1040. 


— — . — 

ATKINS '(Sir RoBzrrT), lord chief baron of the exchequer, was 
deſcended of a very ancient family in Gloceſter{hire, and fon of fir 
Edward Atkins, one of the barons of the exchequer, by Urſula, 
daughter of fir Thomas Dacres, of Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire. He 
was born in the year 1621, and, after being inſtructed in grammar- 
learning in Ins father's houſe, was ſent to "Baliol college, Oxtord. 
Removing thence to one of the inns of court, he applied himſelf 
very cloſeiy to the ſtudy of the Jaw, In April 1661, at the corona- 
tion of king Charles II. he was made a knight of the bath; and in 
September the ſame year, created maſter of arts, in full convocation 
at Oxford. In 1671, he was appointed a king's ſerjeant at law 
and in 1672, a judge of the court of common pleas. In 1679, 
from a foreſight of very troubleſome times, he refigned his office, 
and reti red into the country. 

In 1684, he appears to have give en a freſh proof of his deep learn- 
ing, in the caſe between the king and hir William Williams. An 
information was exhibited aga und William Williams, eſq. late 
ſpeaker of the houle of commons, for endeavouring to ſtir up ſedi- 
tion, and procure ill-will between the king and "kia ſubjects, by 
appointing a certain ſeditious and infamous libel, entitled “ The 
information of J homas Dangerteld,”” to be printed and publiſhed. 
The defendant plead. to the juriſchiction of the court, ſetting forth 
that he was ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and that in 9 pedience 
to their order he had appointed that Narrative to be printed , where- 
fore he demanded the judgment of the court of King's bench, Whe— 
ther it ought to take farther cognizance of the matter. Sir K bert 
Atkins undertakes, in his argument in ſup port of t; 18 plea, % prove 
three propolitions : : - brit, that what was done in this caſe was dene 
in a courſe of juſtice, ark that in the hicheit court of the nation, 
and according to the la and cuſtom of parliament. Secondly, that, 
however, that which was done in this caſe was not to be nputed 

to the defendant, who acted in it bit as a ſervant, Or miniſter, © 
the parliament, though in a very honourabic ſtation. | Sy that 


theſe, being matters tranſacted in e nent, and oy e parila- 
ment, the court of king's bench yught not to take cognizauce 0 


them, nor had any juriſchetion to jn age or determine them. 

An action was Dro gilt in Eaſter te ea in the {econ iy ar 0! king 
James II. againſt fir Ewa rd Hales, for acting as a colonel of foot 
without receiving the ſacrament, or ling certaltn Hatus appointed 
by an act of parſian zent to be taken within a certs 10 hn he re- 
upon being legally indicted in the county of Kent, and convicted, 
the plaintile became entitled to the ſorfeiture of tive Hundred pounds. 


Jo this the dcfendant pleated, that the king by his letters patent 
had 
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had diſpenſed with his taking the ſacrament, or the oaths, and there. 
tore demurred generally : the plaintiff joined in demurrer, and 
judgment was given in the king's bench for the defendant. This 
gave occaſion to Sir Robert's excellent inquiry into the power of 
diſpenſing with penal ſtatutes; wherein the doctrine of diſpenſa- 
tions is largely handled. 

At the Revolution, to promote which ſir Robert did all that could 
be expected from him, he was received with great marks of dif. 
tinction by king William, wh», in May 1689, made him lord 
chief baron of the exchequer. In October following, the marquis 
of Hallifax, whom the lords had choſen for their ſpeaker, defirin 
to be excnſed from diſcharging that office any longer, the lord chief 
baron Atkins was immediately elected in his room, and ſo continued 
till the great ſcal was given to fir Jour Sommers, in the beginning 
of 1693. 

In June 1695, being then in his 74th year, he reſigned his office, 
and retired to his feat at Saperton- hall in Gloceſterſhire, where he 
ſpent the laſt fourtecn years of his life in eaſe and quiet. He dicd 
in the beginning of the oo, aged 68, He was a man of great 
probity, as well as of great fleill in his protellion, and a warm friend 
to the conſtitution, as appears by his political writings. He was 
twice married, firſt to May, d. aughiter of fir George Clerk, of 
Walford in Northamptonihirc, and afterwards to Anne, danghter 
of fir Thomas Dacres. He left behind him an only lon, Sir Robert 
Atkins, author of the“ Hiltory of lng He was born 
in 1645, and educated with great care under the eye of his father. 
He became very early a great lover of the Jaws and hiſtory of his 
country, and was choſen to repreſent his county in parliament, as 
often as he would accept that honour, Dr. Parſons, chancellor of 
the diocele of Gloceſte r, had been at great pains to collect materials 
for the * Hiſtory of the county of Giocelter ;” but his il! ſtate of 
health preventing the completion of his detign, {ir Robert Atkins 
executed Dr. Parſon's plan in return for the great affection heun 
by the inhabitants of this county for himſelf and his family. He 
died in 1711, aged 64, having ſurvived his father ſomew hat more 
than a year. 
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ATR INS or ETKINS | (james), biſhop of Galloway in Scot- 
land, was the fon of Henry Atkins theritr and commitlary 0 Ork- 
ney, and was born in the town of Kukwall in the ſtewartry oft 
Orkney. He was educated in the college of Edinburgh, where he 
commenced maſter of arts; and from thenee went to Oxford in 
1637-8, to finiſh his Kits under the tuition of Dr. Prideaux, the 
10 ww pfoſeſlbr of divinity. Soon after he was appointed chaplain 
to James, Marquis of Hamilton, his wajeſty'shigh-commiffioner for 
Scotland; in which e he acquitted himſelt' fo well, that by the 
application of his noble patron upon his return to England, he er. 
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ATKINS (Richard). _ 


tained from the king a preſentation to the church of Birſa, in the 
ſtewartry of Orkney; where continuing ſome years, his prudence, 
diligence, and faithfulneſs, in the diſcharge of his office procured 
him much veneration and reſpect from all perſons, eſpecially from 
his ordinary, who conferred upon him the dignity of moderator of 
the preſbytery. In the beginning of the year 1650, when James 
Marquis of Montroſe landed in Orkney, Dr. Atkins was no- 
minated by the unanimous votes of the faid prefbytery, to draw up 
a declaration in their names, containing the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of 
loyalty and allegiance to King Charles IT. for which the whole 
preſbytery being depoſed by the aſſembly of the Kirk at that time 
ſitting at Edinburgh, Dr. Atkins was likewiſe excommunicated as 
one who held a correſpondence with the ſaid marquis. At the ſame 
time the council paſſed an act for the apprehending and bringing 
him to his trial: but upon private notice from his kinſman, Sir 
Archibald Primroſe, then clerk of the council, he fled into Hol- 

land, where he lay concealed till the year 1653; and then return- 
ing into Scotland, he ſettled with his family at Edinburgh, where 
he reſided quietly and obſcurely till the year 1660. On the reſto- 
ration of the king, he accompanied Dr. Thomas Sydſerf, biſhop of 
Galloway, (the only Scotch biſhop, who ſurvived the calamities of 
the uſurpation) to London, where the biſhop of Wincheſter pre- 
ſented to him the rectory of Winfrith in Dorletſhire. In 1677, he 
was elected and conſecrated biſhop of Murray in Scotland, to the 
great joy of the epiſcopal party; and, in 1680, he was tranſlated to 
the ſee of Galloway, with a diſpenſation to relide at Edinburgh. 
He continued to govern his dioceſe ſeven years, and died at Edin- 


burgh of an apoplexy, Oct. the 28th, 1687, aged 74 years. 


ATKINS (Ricnard), was deſcended of a good family ſeated at 
Tuffleigh, in Glouceſterſhire. Having been partly educated in 
Engliſh grammar learning under two very bad maſters, he was ſent 
to the college ſchool at Glouceſter ; from whence he was removed, 
at fourteen years of age, to Baliol college in Oxford, and continued 
there about two years in the quality of a gentleman-commoner. 
From Oxford he removed to Lincoln's-Inn ; and ſoon after travel- 
led into France, with the ſon of Thomas Lord Arundel of Wardour 
by a ſecond venter : but that young gentleman dying before they 
could proceed farther, he returned home, improved himſelf in the 
accompliſhments of a courtier, and married. Afterwards, upon 
the breaking out of the civil wars in England, he raiſed a troop of 
horſe for the ſervice of the king at his own expence; by which he 
ſuffered much in his eſtate. After the reſtoration of King Charles II. 
he was appointed one of the deputy- lieutenants of Glouceſterſhire ; 
in which ſtation he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a loyal ſubject of the 
king, and an affectionate Bn of the church of England. At length 


being committed priſoner to the Marſhalſea gaol in Southwark, for 
OL. I. P P | debt, 
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debt, he died there the 14th of September, 1677. He was the au- 


thor of a treatiſe entitled, Of the Original and Growth of Printing. 


 ATTERBURY (Lewis), father of the celebrated Dr. Atter- 
bury, biſhop of Rochefter, was born about the year 1631. He was 
the ſon of Francis Atterbury, rector of Middleton-Malſer, or Mil- 
ton, in Northamptonſhire, who, among other minillers, ſubſcribed 
the Solemn League and Covenant, in 1648. Lewis was entered a 
ſtudent of Chriſt-charch, Oxford, in 1647, took the degree of ba- 
chelor of arts on the 23d of February, 1649, and was created maſ- 
ter of arts by virtue of a diſpenſation from Oliver Cromwell the 
chancellor, March 1, 1651. He was one of thoſe, who had ſubmit- 
ted to the authority of the viſitors appointed by the parliament. In 
1654. he became rector of Great or Broad-Riſſington in Gtoucefter- 


thire ; and after the reſtoration, took a preſentation for that benefice 


under the great ſeal, and was inſtituted again to confirm his title to 


it. On the 11th of September, 1057, he was admitted rector of 


Milton, or Middleton Keynes, in Bucks; and at the return of 


Charles II. took the ſame prudent method to corroborate his title 


to this living. July 25, 1660, he was made chaplain extraordinary 
fo Henry duke of Glouceſter; and on the 1ſt of December, in the 
fame year, was created doctor in divinity. Returning from London, 
whither the law-fuits he was frequently involved in had brought 
Him, he had the misfortune to be drowned near his own houſe, in 


the beginning of December, 169g. 


ATTERBURY (LRwis), eldeſt ſon of the preceding, was born 


at Caldecot, in the pariſh of Newport-Pagnel, in Bucks, on the 2d 


of May, 1656. He was cducated at Weſtminſter-ſchool under Dr. 
Buſby, and fent to Chriſt-church, Oxford, at the age of eighteen. 
He was ordained deacon in September, 1679, being then bachelor of 
arts; and prieſt the year following, when alfo he commenced maſ- 
ter of arts, In 1683, he ſerved the office of chaplain to Sir William 
Pritchard, lord mayor of London. In February 1684, he was in- 
ſtituted the rector of Symel in Northamptonſhire, which living he 
afterwards reſigned upon his accepting of other preferments. July 8, 
1687, he accumulated the degrees of bachelor and doctor of civil- 
law. In 1691, we find him lecturer of St. Mary Hill in London. 
Soon aſter his marriage he ſettled at Highgate, where he ſupplied 
the pulpit of the reverend Mr. Daniel Lathom, who was very old 
and infirm, and had loſt his fight ; and, upon the death of this gen- 
tleman was, in June 1695, elected by the truſtees of Highgate 
chapel to be their preacher, He had a little before been appointed 
one of the {ix preaching chaplains to the prineeſs Anne of Denmark, 
at Whitehall and St. James's, which place he continued to ſupply 
atter ſhe came to the crown, and likewiſe during part of the reign of 
George I, When he firſt reſided at Highgate, obſerving what dif- 
ficulties the poor in the neighbourhood underwent for want of - 
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good phy ſician or apothecary, he ſet himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic; 
and after acquiring conſiderable ſkill, practiſed it gratis occaſionally 
among his poor neighbours. In 1707, the queen preſented him ta 
the rectory of Shepperton in Middleſex; and in March 1719, the 
biſhop of London collated him to the rectory of Hornſey, which 
was the more agreeable to him, becauſe the chapel of Highgate be- 
ing ſituate in that pariſh, many of his conſtant hearers became now 
his Pariſhioners. | | 

In 1720, on a report of the death of Dr. Sprat, archdeacon of 
Rochelter, he applied to his brother, in whole gift this preferment 
was, to be appointed to ſuceced him: but the bithop refuſed. 

Dr. Lewis Atterbury died at Bath, whither he went for a para- 
lytic diſorder, October 20th, 1731. He publiſhed in his life-time. - 
two volumes of ſermons, and four occaſional ones, beſides ſome 
other pieces. In his will he gave ſome few books to the libraries 

at Bedford and Newport, and his whole collection of pamphlets, 
amounting to upwards of two hundred volumes, to the library of 
Chriſt-church, Oxford. He charged his eſtate for ever with the pay- 
ment of ten pounds yearly to a ſchool-miſtreſs to inſtruct girls at 
Newport-Pagnel, which ſalary he had himſelf in his life-time paid 
lor many years. 


ATTERBURY {(Fraxcis), biſhop of Racheſter in the reigns 
of Queen Anne and King George I. was born March 6, 1662, at 
Middleton, or Milton Keynes, near Newport-Pagnel, in Buck- 
inghamſhire. He had his education in grammar learning at Weſt- 
minſter- ſchool; and thence, in 1680, was elected a ſtudent of 
Chriſt-church college, Oxford ; where he {oon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf for the a eee of his wit and learning; and gave early proofs 
of his poetical talents, in a Latin verſion of Dryden's “ Abſalom 
and Achitophel,“ an epigram on * a Lady's Fan,” and a tranſla- 
tion of ſome „ Odes of Horace.” In 1687 he made his firlt eſſay 
in controverſial writing, and ſhewed himſelf as an able and ſtrenuous 
advocate for the proteſtant religion, in © An Anſwer to ſome Con- 
ſiderations on the Spirit of Martin Luther, and the Original of the 
Reformation.“ The time of his entering into holy orders is not 
exactly known; but may be very nearly aſcertained by his © Epiſto- 

vary Correſpondence ;*”* where a letter to his father in 1690 is highly 
expreſſive of a ſuperior genius, impatient of the ſhackles of an 
humble college life; whilſt the father's anſwer diſplays the anxiety, 
together with a mixture of the ſeverity, of the paternal character, 
ended by the querulouſneſs of the fon, and his diſſatisfaction. 
He had taken the degree of B. A. June 13, 1684 (when he was 
little more than 22 years old); and that of M. A. April 20, 1687; 
and it has been ingeniouſly conjectured, that he had applied to the 
college Ls as to take pupils whilſt he was B. A. only (which- 
s unuſual), and that it was refuſed. After paſſing two or three 
| | | 5p 2 years 
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ears more in the college, he then ſeems to have thought too highly 
of himſelf (when now become M. A.) to take any at all, and to be 
* pinned down, as,” he ſays, “ it is his hard luck to be, to this ſcene.” 
In 1691 he was elected lecturer of St. Bride's church in London, 
and preacher at Bridewell chapel. An academic life, indeed, muſt 
have been irkſome and inſipid to a perſon of his active and aſpiring 
temper. It was hardly poſſible that a clergyman of his fine genius, 
improved by ſtudy, with a ſpirit to exert his talents, ſhould remain 
Jong unnoticed ; and we find that he was ſoon appointed chaplain 
to king William and queen Mary. The earlieſt of his ſermons in 
print was preached before the queen at Whitehall, May 29, 1692. 
In Auguſt 1694 he preached his celebrated ſermon before the go- 
vernors of Bridewell and Bedlam, ** On the Power of Charity to 
cover Sins ;” to which Mr. Hoadly (afterwards bi ſnop) publiſhed 
ſome © Exceptions ;” and in October that year he preached before 
the queen The Sinner incapable of 'Frue Wiſdom;“ which was 
alſo warmly attacked. | 8 

In 1700, a ſtill larger field of activity opened, in which Atter- 
bury was engaged for four years with Dr. Wake (afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury) and others, concerning * the rights, powers, 


and privileges of convocations:“ in which, however the truth of 


the queſtion may be ſuppoſed to lie, he diſplayed ſo much learning 
and ingenuity, as wellas zeal for the intereſts of his order, that the 
lower houle of convocation returned him their thanks, and the uni- 
verſity of Oxford complimented him with the degree of D. D. 
January 29, 1700, he was inſtalled archdeacon of Totueſs, being 
beat to that dignity by Sir Jonathan Prelawny, then biſhop of 

ixeter. The fame year he was engaged, with ſome other learned 
divines, in reviſing an intended edition of the Greek Teſtament,” 
with Greek © Scholia,” collected chiefly from the fathers, by Mr. 
Archdeacon Gregory. At this period he was popular as preacher at 
the Rolls chapel, an office which had been conterred on him by Sir 
John Trevor, a great diſcerner of abilities, in 1698, when he re- 
ſigned Bridewell, which he had obtained in 1693. Upon the ac- 
ceſſion of queen Anne, in 1702, Dr. Atterbury was appointed one 
of her majeity's chaplains in ordinary ; and, in October 1704, was 
advanced to the deanery of Carliſle, About two years after this, he 
was mg.” ina diſpute with Mr. Hoadly, concerning the advan- 
tages of virtue with regard to the preſent lite, occaſioned by his ſer- 
mon, preached Auguſt 30, 1706, at the funeral of Mr. Thomas 
Bennet, a bookſeller. In 1707, Sir Jonathan Trelawny, then bi- 
ſhop of Exeter, appointed him one of the canons reſidentaries of that 
church. In 1709, he was engaged in a freſh diſpute with Mr. 
Hoadly, concerning © Paſſive Obedience,” occaſioned by his Latin 


ſermon, entitled, © Concio ad Clerum Londinenſem, habita in Ec- 


cleſia S. Elphegi.” In 1710, came on the famous trial of Dr. 
Sacheverell, whoſe remarkable ſpeech on that occaſion was _ 
vt | x rally 
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rally ſuppoſed to have been drawn up by our author, in conjunction 
with Dr. Smalridge and Dr. Freind. The ſame year Dr. Atterbury 
was unanimouſly choſen prolocutor of the lower houſe of convoca- 
tion, and had the chief management of affairs in that houſe. May. 
11, 1711, he was appointed, by the convocation, one of the com- 
mittee, for comparing Mr. Whiſton's doQtrines with thoſe of the 
church of England; and, in June following, he had the chief hand 
in drawing up“ A Repreſentation of the preſent State of Religion,” 
In 1712, Dr. Atterbury was made dean of Chriſt-Church, not- 
withſtanding. the ſtrong intereſt and warm applications of ſeveral 
great men in behalf of his competitor Dr. Smalridge. The next 
year ſaw him at the top of his preferment, as well as of his reputa- 
tion: for, in the beginning of June 1713, the queen, at the re- 
commendation of lord chancellor Harcourt, advanced him to the 
biſhopric of Rocheſter, with the deanery of Weſtminſter in com- 
mendam ; he was confirmed July 4, and conſecrated at Lambeth 
next day. Os | X . 

At the beginning of the ſucceeding reign, his tide of proſperity 
began to turn; and he received a ſenſible mortification preſently 
after the coronation of king George I. when, upon his offering to 

preſent his majeſty (with a view, no doubt, of ſtanding better in 
th favourj with the chair of ſtate and royal canopy, his own per- 
quiſites as dean of Weſtminſter, the offer was rejected, not without 
ſome evident marks of diſlike to his perſon. During the rebellion 
ir. Scotland, which broke out in the firſt year of this reign, At- 
terbury gave an inſtance of his growing diſaffection to the eſtabliſhed 
government, in retuling to {ſign the“ Declaration” of the biſhops, 
beſides which, he conſtantly oppoſed the meaſures of the court in 
the houſe of lords, and drew up ſome of the moſt violent proteſts 
with his own hand. In 1716, we find him adviſing dean Swift in 
the management of a refractory chapter. ' 

April 26, 1722, he ſuſtained a ſevere trial in the loſs of his lady; 
by whom he had four children; Francis, who died an infant ; 
Gſborn, ſtudent of Chriſt Church; Elizabeth, who died Sept. 29, 
1716, aged 17; and Mary, who had been then ſeven years married 
to Mr. Morice. | | 

In this memorable year, the government having a ſuſpicion of his 

being concerned in a plot in favour of the Pretender, he was * 
hended Auguſt 24, and committed priſoner to the Tower. This 
commitment of a biſhop upon a ſuſpicion of high treaſon, as it was 
a thing rarely practiſed ſince the Reformation, ſo it occafioned va- 
rious ſpeculations among the people. March 23, 1722-3, a bill 
was brought into the houſe of commons, for “ infliting certain 
pains and penalties on Francis Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter; a copy 

of which was ſent to him, with notice that he had liberty of coun- 
ſel and ſolicitors for making his defence. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, the biſhop applied, by petition, to the houſe of a 
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their direction and advice, as to his conduct in this conjuncture; 
and April 4, he acquainted the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
by a letter, that he was determined to give that houſe no trouble, in 
relation to the bill depending therein; but ſhould be ready to make 
his defence againſt it, when it ſhould be argued in another houſe, 
of which he had the honour to be a member. On the 9th, the bill 
paſſed the houſe of commons, and was the fame day ſent up to the 
houſe of lords for their concurrence. May 6, being the day ap— 
pointed by the lords for the firſt reading of the bill, biſhop Atterbury 
was brought to Weſtminſter, to make his defence. The proceed- 
32gs continued above a week; and on Saturday May 11, the bithop 
was permitted to plead for himſelf; which he did in a very cloquent 
ſpeech. On Monday the 13th, he was carried for the laſt time, 
from the Tower, to hear the reply of the king's counſel to his de- 
tence. © On the 15th, the bill was read the third time; and, after 
a long and warm debate, paſſed on the 16th, by a majority of eighty- 
three to forty-three. On the 27th the King came to the houſe, and 
confirmed it by his royal aſſent. June 18, 1723, this eminent pre- 
late, having the day before taken lcave of his friends, who, from the 
time pang the bill againſt him, to the day of his departure, had 
free acceſs to him in the Tower, embarked on board the Aldborough 
man of war, and landed-the Friday following at Calais. 

When Biſhop Atterbury firſt entered upon his banifhment, Bruf- 
ſels was the place deſtined for his reſidence ; but, by the arts and in— 
ſtigations of the Britiſh miniſters, he was compelled to leave that 
place, and-retire to Paris. There being ſolicited by the friends of 
the Pretender to enter into their negociations, which he carefully 
avoided ; that he might be the more out of their reach, he changed 
his abode for Montpelier in 1725; and, after reliding there about 
two years, returned to Paris, where he died February 15, 1731-2. 

ATTICUS was one of the molt fingular perfonages in ancient 
Rome. He underitood the art of conducting himfelt fo well, that 
without departing from his neutrality, he preferved the eflecm and 
affection of all parties. He ſent money to the younger Martvs, 
who had been declared an enemy to the commonwealth ; yet was fo 
much in favour with Sylla, that this Roman general would always 
have had him with him: He kept himſelf quiet at Rome during the 
war between Cæſar and Pompey ; which did not offend Pomper, 
and prodigiouſſy pleaſed Cæſar. He fent money to Brutus, while 
he was doing Kind offices to Antony. Afterwards, in the cruel di— 
vitions which aroſe between Antony and Auguſtus, he preſerved the 
friendſhip of them both. Surely it muſt have been a moſt difficult 
taſk to preſerve at the fame time the friendthip of two ſuch anta- 
goniſts. The ſtrict friendſhip he had with Cicero, did not hinder 
mim from being intimate with Hortenfins; and he was the cauſe. 
as Nepos, his biographer, tells us) that theſe two rivals not 1 
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did not reproach each other, but even lived together upon very good 
terms. The conteſts between the parties of Cinna and Marius in- 
duced him to go to Athens young, where he continued a long time; 
and gained the affections of the Athenians in ſuch a manner, that 
the day he left them was a day of mourning. He never attempted 
to raiſe himſelt above the rank of life in which he was born, which 
was that of knight, although he might have obtained the higheſt 
poits in the republic; but he choſe to renounce all pretenſions to 
them, becauſe, in the then prevailing corruption, he could neither 
gain nor difcharge them according to the laws, and as a man of in- 
tegrity would have withed to do. And this, undoubtedly, muſt al- 
ways be conſidered as a proof of his great virtue, notwithſtanding he 
has been charged with avarice and trimming. He was not married 
before he was Afty-thrcee: he had only one daughter, who was 
married to Agrippa; from which marriage came a daughter, whom 
Auguſtus betrothed to Tiberius almoſt as ſoon as ſhe was born. He 
reached the age of ſeventy-ſeven years, almoſt without knowing 

what ſickneſs was; but at laſt fell ſick. His ſickneſs, which was 
flight for three months, at length becoming painful, he fent for 
Agrippa, his ſon-in-law, and two other perſons, and declared to 
them a reſolution to put an end to his life, by abſtinence from food. 
Agrippa remonſtrated with tears, but all in vain. After two days 
abltinence, the fever left him, and the diſeaſe abated ; but Atticus 
perſiſted, and died three days after, in the year of Rome 72x. 
Atticus was extremely fond of polite literature z he ought to be 
ranked among the good authors, for he wrote annals, which Cicero 
declares to have been of prime uſe to him. 


AUBIGNE (TuronoreE AGcRIPPA D'), a very illuſtrious 


Frenchman, and grandtather of the no leſs illuſtrious Madam de 
Maintenon, was born about the year 1550. His parts were ſo un- 


common, and his progrels in letters fo very rapid, that he is faid to 


have tranſlated the“ Crito?®” of Plato from the Greek into French, 
when no more than eight years old. His father dying when he was 
thirteen, and leaving him nothing but his name and his debts, he 
attached himſelf to the perſon and cauſe of Henry IV. imagining 
that his ſword would provide for him better than his pen. Henry 
made him gentleman of his bedchamber, and raiſed him ſucceſſively 
to ſeveral high offices and commands; and Aubigne was abſolute- 
ly a favourite with him: but he loſt at length his favour, partly 
by retuling to comply with the paſſions of his maſter, but chiefly by 
a certain hardneſs and inflexibility of temper, which is not agrecable 
to any body, but is particularly diſguſting to kings, and all who 
think that ſome homage is due to ſuperiority of (tation. He quitted 
therefore the court of Fs, and afterwards the kingdom, and took 
refuge at Geneva, where he met with the molt welcome reception, 
and was diſtinguiſhed with the higheſt honours, Here he om 
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good portion of his time in writing, and 1s the author of ſeveral pro- 
ductions. His principal work is Hiſtoire Univerſelle, from 1550 
to 1601, with a ſhort Account of the Death of Henry IV.“ in three 


volumes, folio: The firft volume was ſcarcely publiſhed, when the 
rhament of Paris cauſed it to be burnt, as a production wherein 
ings are not only treated with little re ſpect, but ſometimes outraged. 
Aubignè died at Geneva in 1630, aged eighty. 
— — 


AUBREY (Jong), an eminent Engliſh ahtiquary, deſcended 
from an ancient family in Wiltſhire, was born at Eaſton-Piers in 
that county, November 3, 1625 or 1626. He received the firit ru- 


diments of his education in the grammar-ſchool at Malmetbury, 


under Mr. Robert Latimer; who had alſo been preceptor to the 
famous Thomas Hobbes, with whom Mr. Aubrey commenced an 
early friendſhip, which laſted as long as Mr. Hobbes lived. In 1642, 
Mr. Aubtey was entered a gentleman-commoner of Trinity college 
at Oxford, whefe he purſued his ſtudies with great diligence, mak- 
ing the hiſtory and antiquities of England his peculiar object. About 
this time the famous © Monaſticon Anglicanum®” was talked of in 
the univerſity, to which Mr. Aubrey contributed conſiderable aſſiſt- 
ance, and procured, at his own expence, a curious draught of the 
remains of Oſney abbey near Oxford, which were entirely deftroyed 
in the civil wars. In 1646, he was admitted of the Middle Temple, 
but the death of his father hindered him from purſning. the law. 
He ſucceeded to ſeveral eſtates in the county of Wilts, Surry, Here- 
ford, Brecknock, and Monmouth, but they were involved in many 
law-ſuits. I heſe ſuits, together with other misfortunes, by de- 

rees conſumed all his eſtates, and forced him to lead a more active 
life than he was otherwiſe inclined to do. He did not, however, 
break off his acquaintance with the learned at Oxford or at London: 
he kept up a cloſe correſpondence with the lovers of antiquity and 
natural philoſophy in the univerſity, and furniſhed Anthony Wood 
with a confiderable part of the materials for his two large works. 


He likewiſe preſerved an intimacy with thoſe great perſons, who 
P y 8 P 


then met privately, and were afterwards formed into the Royal So- 
ciety. Soon after the Reſtoration Mr. Aubrey went into Ireland, 
and returning from thence, in the autumn of 1660, narrowly 
22 ſhipwreck near Holyhead. On the iſt of November, 1661, 
he ſuffered another ſhipwreck. In 1662, he was admitted a fellow 


of the Royal Society. In June 1664, he travelled through France 


into Orleans, and returned in the month of October. In 1666, he 
fold his eſtate in Wiltſhire; and was at length obliged to diſpoſe of 
all he had left, fo that in the ſpace of four years, he was reduced 
even to want; yet his ſpirit remained unbroken. His chief bene- 
ſactreſs was the Lady Long of Draycot in Wilts, who gave him an 
apartment in her houſe, and ſupported him as long as he lived. 
He died ſuddenly on a journey to Oxford in his way to Draycot, 

about 


— 


» 


— — 
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about the year 1700. He was a man of an excellent capacity, and 
indefatigable application; a diligent ſearcher into antiquities, a 
good Latin poet, an excellent naturaliſt, but ſomewhat eredulous 
end tinctured with ſuperſtition, He left the following works be- 
hind him: | | 

1. The Life of Thomas Hobbes of Malmeſbury. 2. Miſcel- 
lanies. 3. A Perambulation of the County of Surry. 4. The na- 
tural Hiſtory of the North Diviſion of Wiltſhire. 5. Monumenta 
Britannica, or a Diſcourſe concerning Stone-henge and Rollrich- 
ſtones in Oxfordthire ; a manuſcript. 6. Architectonica ſacra ; a Diſ- 
ſertation concerning the manner of our Church-building in England, 
7. The Idea of univerſal education. There are beſides many letters 
of our author relating to natural philoſophy, and other curious 


ſubjects. 2 


OO >—— —L—Lͤ | 

AUDLEY (James), Lord Audley, of Heleigh, in the county of 
Stafford, was born about the year 1314, being the 7th of Edward II. 
By the fpccial favour of Edward III. he had livery of all the lands 
of his inheritance, in the third year of that prince's reign, though he 
was not then of full age. This prince ſoon after did him a great 
favour : Roger Mortimer, earl of March, who was this lord's guar- 
dian, had in his minority exacted from him a recognizance for ten 
thouſand marks, which debt, on the attainder of Mortimer, becom- 
ing due to the king, he totally diſcharged Lord Audcley therefrom. 
In 1343, the fame prince made him governor of B-rwick-upon- 
Tweed, and the two next years he ſerved in France. In 1348 he 


was elected into the noble order of the Garter, then firſt founded, 


and in 1353 he reduced a great part of the country of Valois. In 
1356, and thirtieth of Edward III. he was preſent at the famous 
battle of Poitiers; where, having demanded of the Black Prince 
leave to charge in the front, it was, on account of a vow he had 
made, given him. There, with four eſquires who attended him, he 
performed ſuch extraordinary feats of arins, as diſtinguiſhed him 
from all the gallant noblemen who that day engaged. At length, 
however, he was ſo grievouſly wounded, that his efquires were cbn- 


rained to bear him out of the field of battle. In 1350 he attended 


King Edward III. and his three ſons, in their wars in France; and 
in the year following, ſwore to the peace then concluded in the 
name of King Edward. For theſe ſervices he was appointed con- 
ſtable of the caſtle of Glouceſter for life; and was alſo governor of 


Aquitain, and Seneſchal of Poictou. He died April 1, 1386. 


— — 


AUDLEY (EpMmunD), ſon of James, Lord Andley, was educated 
in Lincoln college, in Oxford, and in the year 1463 took the degree 
of bachelor of arts in that univerſity, In 1471 he became preben- 
dary of Farendon, in the church of Lincoln; and in October, 1475, 


attained the like preferment in the church of Wells. On Chriitmas- 
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day, the ſame year, he became archdeacon of the Eaſt Riding of 
Yorkſhire, and had other conſiderable preferments. "Theſe prefer- 
ments he quitted, on his being promoted to the biſhopric of Ro- 
cheſter, in 1480, being the twentieth of Edward IV. in which ſee 
he ſucceeded John Ruſſel, who was tranſlated to Lincoln, and who 
was tutor to Edward prince of Wales. In x492, being the eighth 
of Henry VII. our Biſhop Audley was tranflated to Hereford, and 
thence, in 1502, being the eighteenth of the fame king, to Salif- 
bury, and about that time was made chancellor of the molt noble 
order of the Garter, He was a man of learning, and of a generous 
ſpirit. In x518, he gave four hundred pounds to Lincoln college, 
to purchaſe lands; and beſtowed upon the ſame houle the patronage 
of a chantry, which he had founded in the cathedral church of Saliſ- 
bury. He was a benefactor, likewiſe, to St. Mary's church, in 
Oxford. He dicd Auguſt 23, 1524. 


AUDLEY (StR Thomas), was deſcended of an ancient and 
honourable family in Eſſex, and born in 1488. He had the advan» 
tage of an univerſity education, and afterwards ſtudied the law in 
one of the inns of court. In 1526, he was autumn-reader of the 
Inner-Temple. On the recommendation of the duke of Suffolk, 
the king took notice of him, and finding him to be a man of great 
parts and good addreſs, procured him to be choſen ſpeaker of that 
parliament which met on the 3d of November, 1529. Audley's 
conduct on this ſtation, fully anſwered the king's expectations. 
The next year he was made attorney of the duchy of Lancaſter; 
and May 20, 1532, upon the reſignation of Sir Thomas Moore, the 
king delivered to him the great feal, with the title of lord keeper, 
and at the ſame time conferred on him the honour of knighthood, 
In January following the king appointed him lord chancellor; and 
ſoon after granted him the ſcite of the priory of Chriſt-church, 
near Aldgate, now called Duke's Place, with all the church plate 
and lands belonging to that houſe. In this high office he was as 
diligent in the king's buſineſs, as he had been when ſpeaker of the 

houſe of commons; for in July 1535 he fat in judgment, and pro- 
nounced ſentence of death upon Sir Thomas Moore, indicted of 
high treaſon, for refuſing to acknowledge the king's ſupremacy in 
the church. When ſentence was paſt, Sir Thomas ſaid, that he had 
tor ſeven years bent his mind and ſtudy upon this cauſe, but as yet 
he found it no where writ, by any approved doctor of the church, 
that a layman could be head of the ecclefiaſtical ſtate. To which 
Audley returned, “ Sir, will you be reckoned wiſer, or of a better 
conſcience, than all the biſhops, the nobility, and the whole king- 
dom?” 

On the 29th of November, 1538, he was created Baron Audley, 
of Walden, in Eſſex, and inſtalled knight of the garter. A little 

' before his death, he obtained from the king a licence to change the 
name 


AVENTIN.—AVERROES. 

Pr —— — —¾ — — 
name of Buckingham college, in Cambridge, into that of Magdalen, 
or Maudlin. Jo this college he was a great benefactor, beſtowed 
on it his own arms, and is generally reputed it's founder, He died 


on the laſt of April, 1544, having held the ſeals upwards of twelve 
years, and in the fifty-t1xth year of his lite. | 


AVENTIN (JoRN), author of the“ Annals of Bavaria,” was 
born of mean parentage, 1466, at Abenſperg, in the country juſt 
named. He (tudied firſt at Ingoldſtadt, and afterwards in the uni- 
verſity of Paris. In 1503 he privately taught eloquence and poetry 
at Vienna, and 1507 publicly taught Greek, at Cracow, in Poland. 
In 1599, he read lectures on ſome of Cicero's pieces at Ingolſtadt, 


end in 1512 was appointed to be preceptor to Prince Lewis and 


Prince Erneſt, ſons of Albert the Wiſe, duke of Bavaria : he tra- 
yclled with the latter of theſe two princes. After this he undertook 
to write the © Annals of Bavaria,” being encouraged by the dukes of 
that name, who ſettled a penſion upon him, and gave him hopes 
that they would defray the charges of the book. This work, which 
gained it's author great reputation, was firſt publiſhed in 15 54, by 
Jerome Zieglerus, proſeſſor of poetry in the univerſity of Ingol- 
ſtadt; but, as he acknowledges in the preface, he retrenched the 
invectives againſt the clergy, and ſeveral ſtories which had no rela- 
tion to-the hiſtory of Bavaria. | 

An affront which Aventin received in 1529, ſtuck by him all the 
reſt of his life: he was forcibly taken out of his ſiſter's houſe, at 
Abenſperg, and harried to a gaol; the true cauſe of which violence 
was never know::: but it would probably have been carried to a much 
greater length, had not the duke of Bavaria interpoſed, and taken 
this learned man into his protection. The incurable melancholy 
which from this time poſſeſſed Aventin, was fo far from determining 
him to lead a life of celibacy, as he had done till he was ſixty-four, 
that it induced him, perhaps, to think of marrying. The violence 


of his new paſſion was not, however, ſo great, but that it ſuffered - 


him to adviſe with two of his triends, and conſult certain paſſages 
of the Bible, relative to marriage. The reſult was, that it was beſt 
for him to marry ; and having already loſt too much time, conſi- 
dering his age, he took the firſt woman he met with, who happened 


to be his own maid, ill-tempered, ugly, and extremely poor. He 


died in 1534, aged ſixty-eight. 


CE TE does 


AVERROES, an Arabian philoſopher, was a native of Corduba, 


and flouriſhed in the twelfth century, He was inſtructed in the 


laws an tie religion of the country by his father, who was high. 
prieſt and chief judge (under the emperor of Morocco) of the king- 


dom of Corduba, his authority extending over all Anczaluſia and 


Valencia, Averroes was profeſſor in the univerſity of Morocco, 
and after the death of his father ſucceeded to his places, the duties 
whexcof he diſcharged - with great approbation, being eminently 
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ſkilled in law and divinity, He had alſo ſtudied natural ph#o- 
ſophy. medicine, aſtrology, and mathematics; but underſtood the 
theory of medicine much better than the practice. The king of 
Morocco making him an offer of the place of judge of Morocco 
and Mauritania, with leave to keep thoſe he held at Cordub a, 
accepted it, went over to Morocco, and having ſettled judges as his 
ſubdelegates, returned to Corduba. : 
He referred all criminal cauſes to his deputy, never giving his own 
opinion. One Abraham Ibnu Sahal, a philoſopher, phyſician, and 
a{trologer, at Corduba, in an unlucky hour fell in love, and began 
to write verſes, without any regard to his character as a doctor. 
The Jews, his brethren in religion, adviſing him not to publiſh 
them, he returned them a profane anſwer in verſe. This obliged 
them to apply to the civil magiſtrate. They repreſented to Aver- 
roes, that Sahal had debauched the whole city, and eſpecially the 
youth of both ſexes, by his poems; and that nothing elfe was ſung 
at the marriage feaſts. Averroes forbad him to write any more, 
under a penalty ; but being afterwards informed that his prohibition 
could not ſtop the poetical humour of the Jew, he reſolved to be aſ- 
ſured of the truth of it, and ſent to him a truſty perſon, who 
reported, at his return, that he found noboby at his houſe but 
Averroes's eldeſt ſun, writing verſes; and that there was neither 
man, woman, nor child, at Corduba, who had not got by heart 
Abraham Ibnu Sahal's verſes. Upon this Averroes dropped the 
proſecution, ſaying, ** Can one ſingle hand {top a thouſand mouths?” 
Surprizing things are related of his patience, liberality, and 
meekneſs. Once, when he was reading a lecture in the civil law, 
the ſervant of one of his enemies came and whiſpered ſomething in 
his ear: Averroes changed countenance, and anſwered Les, 
yes.” The next day the fame ſervant returned, and publicly aſked 
pardon, confeſſing that he had ſaid a very rude thing to Averroes the 
day before, when he whiſpered him in the ear. God bleſs you, 
replied Averrocs, “ for declaring that I am endued with patience.” 
He gave him atterwards a ſum of money, and bid him not do to 
others as he had done to him. Though Averroes was rich both by 
marriage and his polts, he was always in debt, becauſe he was very 
liberal to men of letters in neceſſity, whether they were his friends 
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ö or enemies. He would not conſent to his youngeſt ſon's accepting 
1 210 of the honours offered him at the court of Morocco; and was fo far 
4 from ſhewing any peculiar ſatisfaction at the deference paid to this 


2 Y — 


young man, which was intended to do a pleafure to his father, that 
he was abſolutely uneaſy at it. He explained Ariſtotle's doctrine 
of the unity of the intellect in ſuch a manner as to overturn the 


* Boe * N 
Immortality of the ſoul, and conſequently future rewards and puniſh— 


ments. (bſerving the peopbe to eat the ſacrament they had jut 
Worſhipped, “ Let my ſoul,“ ſaid he, “ be with thoſe of the philo— 


ſophers, lince the Chriſtians worſhip, what they cat.” His good 


Quail; les 


AVERROE San Arabian Philoſopher. 
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— — 
qualities did not hinder him from having a great many enemies 
among the nobility and doctors of Corduba; who repreſenting ta 
Manfor, king of Morocco, that the philoſophical tenets he had 
maintained in a lecture, to his pupils were groſs hereſy, that prince 
fell into 2 paſſibn, ordered his eſtate to be confiſcated, and confined 
him to the Jews quarter, Aſter this, Averroes being pelted with 
{tones by the children as he went to moſque to perform his devotions, 
removed from Corduba to Fez, and lay concealed there for ſome 
days, but being diſcovered, was ſent to gaol. ; Manſor aſſembled a 
great many doctors in divinity and law, to conſider what puniſhment 
he deſerved. The greater part of them replied, that, as an heretic, 
he merited capital puniſhment ; but others were of opinion, that a 
man of his eminence ought not to be put to death, but be obliged to 
retract. Manſor approving of this advice, our philoſopher was con- 
ducted, one Friday, at the hour of prayer, to the gate of the moſque, 
and placed bare-headed upon the higheſt ſtep, and all who entered 
into the moſque ſpit in his face. Prayers being ended, the doc- 
tors, with notaries, and the judge with his aſſeſſors, came thither, 
and aſked this unhappy man, whether he repented of his hereſy? 
He anſwered, © Yes;” upon which he was diſcharged. He ſtaid 
at Fez, and read lectures in law. Some time after, Manſor gave 


him leave to return to Corduba, where he lived very unhappily, 


being deprived of his eſtate and books. In the mean time, the 
judge who had ſucceeded him behaved in ſuch a manner, and juſ- 
tice was ſo badly adminiſtered, that the people groaned under heavy 
oppreſſion: Wherefore Manſor aſſembled his council, and pro- 
poled the reſtoring of Averroes. This motion being approved of 
by the majority, Averroes was brought back to Morocco, and in- 
veſted with his former office. Being aſked in what ſituation his 
mind was whilit under perſecution, © I was pleaſed,” ſaid he, “ and 
diſpleaſed. I was glad to be diſcharged from the troubleſome of- 
fice of a judge, but I was uneaſy to be oppreſſed by falſe witneſſes, 
I did not with to be reſtored to my poſt as a magiſtrate, and have 
not accepted it again till my innocence has been made to appear.“ 
He died at Morocco in 1206, He was excellive fat, though he 
eat but once a day. He ſpent all his nights in the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy; and when he was fatigued, amuſed himſelf with readin 
poetry or hiſtory, Of Averroes's medicinz] works himſelf gives the 
tollowing account in the preface to them: “ At the delire of the 


noble lord Audelach Sempſe, who by the advice of his philoſophers, 


Avoſait and Avenchalit, enjoined me to write a book in Arabic, 
which ſhould contain the whole art of phyſic, in order to aſliſt them 
in forming a judgment of the opinions of the ancients, I compiled 
his work Colliget, that is, Univerſal ; fo entitled on account of the 
order to be obſerved in this ſcience, which deſcends from univerſals 
to particu'ars: for in this book I have begun with general rules, 
and hereafter, with God's aſſiſtance, ſhall undertake another treatiſe 
upon particular, &, He wrote a great many amorous verſes, 
» * 
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but when he grew old he caſt them into the fire. His other poems 
are all loſt, except a ſmall piece, in which he declares that when he 
was young he acted againſt his reaſon, but that when he was in years 
he followed the dictates of it: upon which he utters this wiſh ; 
«© Would to God I had been born old, and that in my youth I had 


been in 2 ſtate of perfection.“ 
— —— 


= AVESBURY (ROB RENT of), a very ancient Engliſh hiſtorian. 
He was regiſter of the archbiſhop of Canterbury's court. His de- 
Gen, in his hiſtory, ſeems to have been the compoſing a hiſtory of 
the reign of that glorious prince Edward III. from ſuch authentic 
materials as came to his hands; but when he had ran through 
about thirty years, he was very probably ſ{urprized by death, in the 
latter end of the year 1356, or in the beginning of the year follow- 
ing. As he propoſed to himſelf only a plain narrative of facts, il- 
luſtrated by exact copies of ſuch public papers as came into his 

power, he did not trouble himſelf much abont the elegance of his 
ſtyle. There is joined to this hiſtory a French chronicle, from the 
firſt planting of Britain, to the reign of King Edward III. but this 
Mr. Hearne, with good reaſon, conceives to have been the work of 
fome other author. In all probability, the reaſon they were thus 
joined together was this, that the French chronicle ends exactly 
where our author begins. There were likewiſe added to the MS. 
copies certain notes of a miſcellaneous nature, under the title of Mi- 
nutiæ; 7. e. Trifles. | | 


— 


AUGUSTIN, or AUSTIN (Sr.), the firſt archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was originally a monk in the convent of St. Andrew, at 
Rome, and educated under St. Gregory, afterwards Pope Gregory I. 
by whom he was diſpatched into Britain, with forty other monks of 
the fame order, about the year 596, to convert the Engliſh Saxons 
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of Jeſus Chrilt was to make it's way by argument and perſuaſion, 
and to be matter of choice, not of compulfion. Auguſtin, by direction 
of the pope, went afterwards to Arles in France, where he was con— 
tecrateil archbiſhop and metropolitan of the Englith nation, by the 
archbithop oi that place. On bis return to Britain, he diſpatched a. 


priet 


to Chriſtianity. "They landed in the iſle of Thanet; and having 
| tent fome French interpreters to King Ethelbert, with an account 
. of their errand, the king gave them leave to convert as many of 
bf his ſubjects as they could, and aſſigned their place of reſidence at 
| orovernum, fince called Canterbury. To this ſpot they were 
1 confined till the king himſelf was converted, whoſe example had a 
10 powerful influence in promoting the converſion of his ſubjects; 
1 4 but though he was extreinely pleaſed at their becoming Chriſtians,” 
A. be never attempted to compel them. He had learned (lays vene- 
15 4 rabic Bede) from his inſtructors in the way of falvation, that force 
4 if and dragooning was not the method of the goſpel; that the religion 
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AUGUSTIN, or AUSTIN (S. J. 3m 
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prieſt and a monk to Rome, to acquaint the pope with the ſucceſs of 
his miſſion, and to deſire his reſolution of certain queſtions. "Theſe 
men brought back a pall with them, and ſeveral books, veſtments, 
utenſils, and ornaments for the churches. His holinels, by the ſame 
meſſengers,” gave Auguſtin directions concerning the ſettling of 
epiſcopal ſees in Britain, and ordered him not to pull down the idol 
temples, but convert them into Chriſtian churches; only deſtroying 
the 1dols, and ſprinkling the place with holy water, that the natives, 
by frequenting the temples they had been always accuſtomed to, 
might be the leſs ſhocked at their entrance into Chriſtianity, And 
whereas it had been their cuſtom to ſacrifice oxen to their falſe gods, 

he adviſed that, upon the anniverſary of each church's conſecration, 
the people ſhould erect booths round about it, and feaſt therein; 
not ſacrificing their oxen to devils, but killing them for their own 
refreſhment, and praiſing God for the bleſſing. He further cau- 
tioned them not to be puffed up with the miracles he was enabled 
to work, in confirmation of his miniſtry, but to conſider how much 
the Engliſh were the favourites of heaven, ſince Ged enabled him ts 
alter the courſe of nature to promqte their converſion, 

Auguſtin fixed his ſee at Canterbury; and, being ſupported by 
Ethelbert, made an attempt to ſettle a correſpondence with the Bri- 
tiſh biſhops, and to bring them to a conformity with the Romith 
church. To this purpoſe a conference was held at a place in 
Worceſterſhire, ſince called Auguſtin's Oak, but withont ſucceſs. 
A ſecond conference was propoſed, at which the appearance was more 
numerous than at the former; ſeven Britiſh biſhops attending at it, 
with a great many learned monks from the monaſtery of Bancor- 
naburg, or Bangor, who were under the direction of their abbot Di- 
noth. Theſe Britons, before they began their journey, applied to a 
certain hermit of eminent virtue and good ſenſe, to know whether 
or not they ſhould give up the uſages and traditions of their church, 

and acknowledge the, pretenſions of Auguſtin. He told them, that 
if Auguſtin ſhould prove to be a man of God, they onght to be go- 
verned by him. They aſked him how they thould know this? The 

hermit replied, © Our Saviour fays, * Take my yoke upon you, for I 
* am meek and lowly in heart.“ If Auguſtin be affable and humble, 
he has probably taken Chriſt's yoke upon him, and offers you the 
ſame privilege; but if he be haughty and inſolent, it is plain he 
is not commiſſioned from heaven, nor are his werds to be re- 


* 


garded.“ They further aſked him by what marks they were to diſ- 


cover his temper. The hermit deſired them to manage it ſo, that 


Auguſtin and his company ſhould be firſt at the place, and if he roſe 


to ſalute them at their coming in, they might conclude he was ſent 


from God; but if he neglected this civility, they might return his 


_ contempt, and have nothing to do with him. When the Britons 
came into the ſynod, Auguſtin received them fitting ; in reſentment 


ef which affront, they warmly oppoſed every thing he offered. The 
| | articles 
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articles inſiſted on by Auguſtin were, that they ſhould celebrate 
Eaſter, and adminiſter baptiſm, according to the practice of the 
Romiſh church; and that they ſhould acknowledge the pope's autho-— 
rity : if they would comply in theſe reſpects, and afliſt in the con- 
verſion of the Saxons, he would bear with the diſagreement of their 


cuſtoms in other caſes, But the Britons replied, they could yield 
none of the points conteſted. | | 
This apoſtle of the Engliſh died at Canterbury in the year 604. 
'The popiſh writers aſcribe*ſeveral miracles to him. The obſerva- 
tion of the feſtival of St. Auguſtin was firſt enjoined in a ſynod 
held under Cuthbert archbiſhop of Canterbury, and afterwards by 
the pope's bull in the reign of king Edward III. 5 


AUGUSTINE (St.), an illuſtrious father of the church, was 
born at Tageſte in Africa, the 13th of November, 354. He was 
the ſon of Patricius a mean citizen of Tagaſte, and Monica a wo- 
man of exemplary virtue. His father intended that he ſhould raiſe 


himſelf by his learning, and therefore ſent him to Madaura to be in- 


ſtructed in the claſſics; but he diſcovered a great diſlike to ſtudy, 


loving nothing but gaming and public ſhews, and invented a thou- 


fand lies to eſcape the rod, with which he was however often ſe— 
verely chaſtiſed. He was taken from Madaura in order to be ſent 
to Carthage to ſtudy rhetoric ; but whilſt his father was raiſing mo- 
ney for this purpoſe, he ſpent a whole year at *I agaſte without em- 
ployment, and in this interval, though he was then but ſixteen, gave 
a looſe rein to his Jaſcivious appetite, diſregarding the affectionate 
admonitions of his pious mother. 

He went to Carthage about the end of 371. Before he was twen- 
ty, he read by himſelf, and un:lerſtood perfectly, Ariſtotle's Predi- 
caments, and made a conſiderable progreſs in all the liberal ſciences. 
He was deſirous of reading the holy ſcripture, but the fimpliciiy of 
their ſtyle ſoon diſguſted him: he was too great an admirer of the 
pagan eloquence to have any reliſh for the bible, He had in general 
a {trong deſire to know the truth; and imagining that he diſcovered 
it in the ſect of the Mantichcans,, he entered himſelf among them, 
and warmly maintained the preatcit part of their opinions. After 
continuing at Carthage for ſome time, he returned to Tagaſte, 
where he gained fo much reputation by teaching rhetoric, that his 
mother was congratulated upon her ſon's uncommon merit. The 
ſatisfaction which this would otherwiſe have given her, was greatly 
diminithed by the thoughts of his hereſy and debaucheries. He 
went back to Carthage in 380, and taught rhetoric in that city with 
extraordinary applauſe. It was here he took a woman into keep- 
ing, to whom he was very conſtant : he had a fon by her, whom 
he named Adeodatus, God's Gift. 

Upon finding no body who could fully anſwer his difficulties, he 
| | began 
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began to waver in his Manichean notions. His good mother Mo- 
nica made a journey to Carthage, to prevail with him to renounce 
his hereſy and vicious courſe of life: her remonſtrances were inef= 
t:&ual : however, ſhe did not deſpair. of ſucceeding in the end. 

Being deſirous of a new theatre to diſplay his genius on, Auguſ- 
tine retolved to go to Rome; and, that he might not be diverted 
from this deſign, embarked without acquainting his mother, or his 
r-\ation Romanian, who had maintained him at ſchool, his father 
dying about 372. He taught rhetoric in that place with the ſame 
ſucceſs as he had done at Carthage; and Symmachus, prefect of 
the city, appointed him, in 383, to be public profeſſor of rhetoric 
at Milan, in which office he acquired great reputation. He made 
a viſit to St. Ambroſe, by whom he was very kindly received. He 
alſo went to hear that prelate preach, not ſo much out of devotion, 
as from a critical curioſity to know whether his eloquence deſerved 
the character it had gained. Ambroſe's ſermons made ſuch an im- 
preſſion on him, that he became a catholic in 384. His mother, 
who was come to fee him at Milan, adviſed him to marry, that he 
might abandon his lewd practices ; and having agreed to this 22 
poſal, he, with the utmoſt reluctancy, ſent back his miſtreſs to 
Africa: but as the young lady intended for his wife would not be 
ft jor marriage till two years after, his conſtitution was ſuch that 
he was forced to take in the mean while another woman. At laſt, 
the reading of “ St, Paul's Epiſtles,” the ſolicitations and tears of 
his mother, and the converſation of fome of his friends, completed 
in him the work of grace; and he became a ſincere believer, ready 
to abandon every thing for the ſake of Chriſt. He reſigned his place 
of protcitor of rhetoric, and was baptized by St. Ambroſe on Eaſter- 
eve in 387. The year following he returned to Africa; was or- 
dained prieſt in 391, by Valerius wy Hippo; and four years 
after made coadjutor to that prelate. is death happened on the 
28th of Augult, 430. | | 5 : 

According to Du Pin, he had a fine genius, and much vivacity 
and penetration, and was a ſkilful diſputant. From general prin- 
ciples he drew a vaſt variety of conſequences, and formed a ſyltem 
which is tolerably well connected in all it's parts. He often quitted 
the ſentiments of thoſe who had been before him, and ſtruck out 
new meyzfedds and interpretations. ö 25 

His ſtyle was fluent, but not polite and elegant, nor free from 
barbariſms, He was full of repetitions, and eternally dwelling 
upon the ſame ſubjects. He hath diſcuſſed all ſorts of points ard 
queitions ; and from his writings was formed that body of theology, 
which was adopted by the Latin fathers who roſe, after him, and 
in a great meaſure by the ſcholaſtic divines. 


AUGUSTUS CASAR. See OCTAVIUS. 
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AVICENNA, a celebrated philoſopher and phyſician among the 


Mohammedans, was born in the year 980. By the time he was ten 


years old, he had learned the Koran, and made a great progieis in 
Claſſical literature. He was next ſent to a man who deaft in Herbe. 
and was ſkilled in the Indian method of accounts, to learn arithing. 
tic. After this, the rudiments of logic and the firſt five or tv pro- 
oſitions of Euclid were explained to him by a private tar. 1 
rob through the reſt of Euclid by himſelf, conſulring the com- 


mentaries: when he entered on the Almageſt, his tutor left him. 


He next applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, and to gain expe- 


Tience viſted patients, being then about ixteen. The following 


year and a halt he employed with incredible application in reading ; 


and when any difficulty occurred, he had recourfe to heaven. Hava 


ing attained to a perfect knowledge of logic, natural philoſophy, 
and mathematics, he proceeded to divinity, and as a proper prepara- 
tion for this ſtudy, he was deſirous to make himſelf maſter of Arif- 


totle's Metaphyſics ; but having read the book over forty times, and 


even got it by heart, without being able to comprehend the author's 
meaning. he laid it by as unintelligible, One day whilſt he was in 


a book ſeller's ſhop, a broker offered him a book of metaphyſics to 


ſell, which he rejected with ſcorn, ſaying it was an ufcleſs ſcience: 


the broker however telling him he might have it cheap, the owner 
being under a neceſſity of felling it, he purchaſed it. "Fhe book 
proved to be a treatiſe of Al Farabius, concerning the objects ot 
metaphyſics; which Avicenna had no ſooner run over, than he 


plainly perceived the ſenſe of Ariſtotle, whoſe words he retained in 


his memory, and out of joy gave a conſiderable alms to the poor. 


Having recovered the king of Khoraſan, who during a fit of illneſs 
had ſent for Avicenna, though a very young man, that prince kept 


him near his perſon, ang allowed him free acceſs to his large and 


valuable library; which happening to be burnt ſoon after, Avicen- 
na's enemies accuſed him of having ler it on fire, that nobody elſe 


might enjoy the fame advantage, and that what he had learned there 


might be taken for his own. 
A very remarkable ſtory is told of Avicenna's fagacity, When 


be was at Jorgan Kabus, the ſovereign of the country ſent for him 


to viſit his nephew, who was tonfrned to his bed by a diſorder, 
which baflled all the phyſicians of that country. Avicenna, having 


felt the young man's pulſe, ahd ſcen his urine, judged his illneſs to 


proceed from concealed love. He ſent for the chief eunuch of the 


palace, and whillt he kept his finger on the patient's pulſe, deſired 
him to call over the names of the ſeveral apartments: obſerving 


Www 


great emotions in the ſick man at the naming of one particular apart- 
ment, he made the eunuch name all the women in that apartment; 


and finding his patient's pulſe to beat extremly high at the mention 


of one perſon, he no longer doubted but that ſhe was the object of 
his paſſion, and declared that his cure was only to be expected from 
| the 
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; | the enjoyment of that lady. Avicenna died in the year 1036. He | bi 
had a good conſtitutioh, which he greatly impaired by a too free uſe 
of women and wine. The number of his books, including his 


ſmaller traRs, is computed at near an hundred, the greateſt part of 
which is either loſt, or not known in Europe. 5 | : 


| | | — — 11 
AUNGERVYLE (RicHaRD), commonly known by the name 

of Richard de Bury, was born at St. Edmundfbury in Suffolk, in 
Fire, the ninth of king Edward I. His father ſir Richard Aunger- 


vyle, knight, dying while he was young, his uncle a prieſt took a 
particular care of his education; and when he was fit ſent him to 
Oxford, where he ſtudied philoſophy and divinity, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his learning, and regular and exemplary life. hen he 
had finiſhed his. Rudies there, he became a Benedictine monk at 
Durham. Soon after he was made tutor to prince Edward, after- 
wards king Edward III. And being treaſurer of Guienne in 1325, 
he ſupplied queen Iſabel, when ſhe was plotting againſt her huſband 
king Edward HI., with a large ſum of money out of that exchequer. 

ö For whick being queſtioned by the king's party, he narrowly eſcaped 
| to Paris, where he was forced to hide himſelf ſeven days in the tower 
at a church. When king Edward III. came to the crown, he 
loaded his tutor Aungervyle with honours and preferments. For he 

_ at firſt made him his cotterer, then treaſurer of the wardrobe, arch- 
deacon of Northampton, prebendary of Lincoln, Sarum, and Litch- 
told, and afterwards keeper of the privy-ſeal. This laſt place he 
enjoyed five years, and was in that time ſent twice ambaſſador to 
the pope. In 1g33 he was promoted to the deanery of Wells, and 
before the end of the ſame year, being choſen biſhop of Durham, he 
was conſecrated about the end of December at Chertſey in Surrey ; 
the kings of England and Scotland, the queen, the two archbiſhops, 
tive biſhops, ſeven earls, and many other perſons being preſent. The 
next year he was appointed high-chancellor, and in 1336 treaſurer 
of England. In 1338 he was twice ſent with other commiſſioners 
to treat of a peace with the king of France, though to no purpole. 
As to his character, he was not only one of the learnedeſt men of 
his time, but alſoa very great patron and encouggger of learning. He 

Lied at his manor of Auckland, April 24, 1345. | 
— . - — 

AURELIANUS. See COELIUS. 

AUSONIUS (Decimus MaGnus), one of the beſt poets of the 
fourth century, was the {on of an eminent phyſician, and born at 
Bourdeaux. Great care was taken of his education, the whole 
family intereſting themſelves in it, either becaule his genius was 

very promiſing, or that the ſcheme of his nativity, which had been 
caſt by his grandfather on the mother's tide, led them to imagine 

that he would riſe to great honour. He made an uncommon pro- 

grels in claſſical learning, and * the age of thirty was choſei! t© 
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teach grammar at Bourdeaux. He was promoted ſome time after 
to be profeffor of rhetoric, in which office he acquired ſo great a 
reputation, that he was ſent for to court to be preceptor to Gratian, 
the emperor Valentinian's fon. The rewards and honours conferred 
on him for the faithful diſcharge of his office, prove the truth of ſu- 
venal's maxim, that when fortune pleaſes the can raiſe a man from 
a rhetorician to a conſul. He was actually appointed conſul by 
the emperor Gratian, in the year 379, after having filled other con- 
fiderable poſts ; for, beſides the dignity of queſtor, to which he had 
been nominated by Valentinian, he was made prefect of the Præ- 
torium in Italy and Gaul after that prince's death. His ſpeech re- 
turning thanks to Gratian on his promotion to the conſulſhip is 
highly commended. The time of his death is uncertain; he was 
living in 392, and lived to a great age. He had ſeveral children by 
his lady, who died young. The emperor Theodoſius had a great 
eſteem for Auſonius, and preſſed him to publith his poems. "I here 
is a great inequality in his productions; and in his ſtyle there is a 
harſhneſs, which was perhaps rather the defect of the times he lived 
in, than of his genius. Had he lived in Auguſtus's reign, his 
verſes, according to good judges, would have equaled the mot 


finithed of that age. He is generally ſuppoſed to have been a 


Chriſtian ; though ſome ingenious authors have thought otherwiſe. 

AXTEL (Dan1tr), a colonel in the ſervice of the Jong parlia- 
ment, and executed for the ſhare he had in the murder of King 
Charles I. He was of a good family, and had a tolerable educa- 
tion, that 1s to ſay, ſuch a one as might fit him for the courle of lite 
it was intended he ſhould lead, being placed by his relations as an 


_ apprentice to a grocer in Watling-ſtreet. As he was of a very 


ſerious diſpoſition, and had been very early tinctured with thoſe 
principles, which were in that age ſtyled puritanical, he became an 
eager follower of ſuch miniſters as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
zealous preaching. His great attachment to theſe ſort of people, 
and the natural warmth of his own temper, were the occaſions of 


his quitting his own calling, and going into the army, in which 


he behaved with ſo much zeal, courage, and conduct, that he roſe 
by degrees to the ſeveral commands of captain, major, and heute- 
nant=colonel, in a regiment of foot. It was in this laſt capacity, 
that he acted with great vehemence againſt all endeavours for a re- 
conciliation with the king. 3 

On the twentieth of January, when the king was brought before 
the high court of juſtice, Colonel Stubberd, and Colonel Axtel, 
had the command of the ſoldiers below ſtaits. The king demanded 
of Serjeant Rradſhaw, who was the preſident, by what authority 
they brought him there? And the preſident appealing to the 
charge, which was in the name of the Commons and People of 


0 


England. Lady Fairiax, the general's wife, cried our, © It is @ lie, 
17a 5 is 
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;r is falſe, not a half, not a quarter of the people, Oliver Cromwell 
is a rogue and a traitor;“ which words were repeated by Mrs. 
Nelſon. Upon this colonel Axtel cried out,“ Down with the 
whores, ſhoot them“ which vehemence of his made him be taken 
notice of. After the ſentence was paſſed, the king was carried 
through the middle of King-ſtreet, in a common ſedan, by two 
porters, who, out of reverence to his perſon, went bare-headed, till 
the ſoldiers, under colonel Axtel's command, beat them, and forced: 
thein to put on their hats. After the murder of the king, when 
Cromwell was ſent into Treland, the regiment in which colonel 
Axtel ſerved, was drawn out by lot for that expedition, which occa- 
ſioned his going over into that kingdom, where he made a conſide- 
rable figure, was much eſteemed and truſled by Cromwell, and 
raiſed, for his fidelity, courage, and conduct, to the command of a 
regiment, and the government of Kilkenny and the adjacent pre- 
cinct. | | 

After the death of the proteQor, Oliver, which happened on the 
third of September, 1658, things took a new turn, and Axtel uſed 
his utmoſt induſtry to conceal himſelf, as forefeeing that it would: 
not be long before he might be called to an account, for the large 
{hare he had taken in the trial of the king: but his care in this 
reſpect was to very little purpoſe, for before the cloſe of the month, 
he was diſcovered and committed to priſon. On the tenth of Oc- 
tober following, the grand jury for the county of Middleſex, having 
found bills againſt twenty-eight perſons, for their concern in the 
king's murder, of which Mr. Axtel was the laſt, they were brought 
to the ſeſſions-houſe, in the Old Bailey, where colonel Axtel was 
the ſame day arraigned, upon an indictment for compaſſing and 
imagining the death of the late king. The trial laſted, on account 
of the priſoner's long and large defence, for upwards of three hours; 
but the jury, without going from the bar, found him guilty, and on 
the 19th of October, he was executed at Tyburn. 

AY LESBURY (Tuo As), the ſecond fon of William Ayleſ- 
bury, was born in London, in the year 1576. He received his 
education in Weſtminſter- ſchool, from whence he went to Oxford, 
and in 1598 became a ſtudent of Chriſt-church. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf there by his aſſiduous application to his ſtudies, and eſpe- 
cially affected tne mathematics. This made him known to perſons 
of the greateſt parts in the univerlity, and was the reaſon of his 
being careſſed by ſoine of the greateſt quality in the kingdom. On 
the nineteenth of June, 1605, he took his degree of maſter of arts. 
Aſter he quitted the univerſity, he became ſecretary to Charles earl 
of Nottingham, then lord high-admiral of England; in which polt 
de had an opportunity of improving his mathematical knowledge, 

as alſo of giving many and ſhining proofs of it. Oa this account, 
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when George Villiers, duke of Bucks, ſucceeded the earl of Not- 
tingham as high admiral, Mr. Ayleſbury not only kept his employ- 
ment, but was alſo, by the favour of that powerful duke, as; a 
baronet, the 19th of April, 1527, having been before made maſter 


of „ een, and maſter of the mint. Theſe great employments, as 


they furniſhed him with the means of expreſſing his regard for 
learned men, ſo in him they met a perſon, who put them to their 
right uſe. He not only made all men of ſcience welcome at his 
table, and afforded them all the countenance he could, but likewiſe 
gave to ſuch of them as were in narrow circumſtances, regular pen- 
fions out of his pocket, and* carried them with him to his houſe in 
Windſor Park, where he uſually ſpent the ſummer. In 1642, ad- 
hering ſteadily to the king, he was of conſequence ſtripped of his 
places, and plundered of his eſtate. However, he bore up chear- 
fully under his misfortunes till 1649, when having ſeen the bloody 
murder of his ſovereign, he grew lick of his country, and retiring 
with his family into Flanders, lived for fome time at Bruffels. In 
1652, he removed to Breda, where he led a very private life, his 
loyalty having left him very little to live on ; and in 1057, being 
then eighty-one years of age, he ended his days with honour. 

AY LESBURY (WILLIAM), ſon of the before-mentioned Sir 
Thomas Ayleſbury, became very early a gentleman commoner 
of Chriſt-church, and took a degree in arts at ſixteen years 
of age. Though he had at that time the proſpect of a very plenti- 
ful fortune, yet he purſued his ſtudies with ſuch diligence, and be- 
haved with ſo much modeſty and prudence, that King Charles J. 
made choice of him to be governor to George Villiers, duke of 
Bucks, and his brotker Lord Francis, with whom he went to travel. 
He met in Italy with a very extraordinary misfortune. Walk- 
ing one evening in the garden of the houſe where they lodged, 
he was ſhot, through a hole in the wall, and a couple of bullets 
todged in his thigh: thoſe who did it leaped over the wall, came 
up, and looked upon him, begged his pardon, told him they were 


miſtaken, and that they-intended_to have ſhot another perſon, which 


was all the ſatisfaction he ever received, He returned into Eng- 
land with his pupils a little after the civil war commenced, and car- 
ried them with him to Oxford, where he preſented them to the 
king. His majeſty expreſſed his great fattsfaRtion in regard to Mr. 
Avleſbury's conduct, and promiſed on the firſt vacancy, to make 
him groom of his bed-chamber ; which promiſe, however, he 
lived not to perform. After the king's murder, he retired with his 
father to Antwerp, and dwelt there as long as his circumſtances 
would afford it; but at length, through very want, returned into 
England in the year 1650; ſpending his time here, as molt of the 
Royaliſts did, in ſeeking thelter and a meal of meat where it was. 


to be had. Living ſometimes in one place, ſometimes in another, 
| chiefly 
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chiefly at Oxford, which was always loyal, till the year 1657, when 
the protector fitted out a fleet to go on ſome expedition to the Welt 
Indies, as allo to carry a ſupply to the ifland of Jamaica, our au- 
thor, from pure neceſſity, engaged himſelf as ſecretary to the go- 
vernor; which poſt he enjoyed not long, death removing him when 
he had been but a ſhort time in the ifland. 
, mn. — — : 

AYLMER (JoHx) was born of a good family at AyImer-hall in 
Norfolk, about the year 1521. Grey, marquis of Dorſet, and af- 
terwards duke of Suffolk, taking a liking to him when he was very 


young, entertained him as his fcholar, and gave him an exhibition 


at the univerſity of Cambridge, where, Mr. Wood ſuppoſes, he 
took his degrees 1n arts; after which the marquis made him tutor 
to his children, among whom was the lady Jane Grey, afterwards 


 .queen. He early adopted the opinions of the reformers ; and un- 


der the patronage of the duke of Suffolk and the earl of Huntingdon, 
in the reign of Edward VI. was for ſome time the only preacher 
in Leiceſterſhire, and.was highly inſtrumental in bringing over the 
people of that county to the Proteſtant religion. In 1553, he was 
made archdeacon of Stow in the dioceſe of Lincoln. In the convo- 
cation which fat in the firſt year of Queen Mary, he gies ne 
himſelf by. his warmth againſt popery. The violent meaſures of 
that queen's miniſtry rendered his ſtay in England unſafe; he re- 
tired beyond fea, and reſided firſt at Straſburg, and afterwards at 
Zurich in Switzerland, where he undertook the inſtruction of ſe- 
veral young gentlemen in claſſical learning and religion. During 
his exile he allo viſited the univerſities of ry and Germany. At 
that of Jena in Saxony he was offered the Hebrew profeſſorſnip; 
but, having a near proſpect of returning home, he declined it. 
After the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, he came back to England 
and in the beginning of that princeſs's reign, was one of the eight 
divincs appointed to diſpute at Weſtminſter, before many perſons 
of diſtinction, againſt an equal number of popiſh biſhops. In 
1562, by the intereſt of ſecretary Cecil, he was made archdeacon of 
Lincoln ; and aſſiſted at the ſynod hel:i this year, wherein the doc- 
trine and diſcipline of the church, and the reformation from pe- 

ry, were eſtabliſhed. He continued long without any other con- 
liderable preferment, though often nominated by the archbiſhop of 
Cauterbury to ſome vacant bithopric. However, he was appointed 
one of the queen's juſtices of the peace for the county, and one o 
her eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners. In 1573, he accumulated the de- 
gree of bachelor and doctor in divinity in the univerlity of Oxford. 
In 1576, on the tranſlation of his friend and fellow exile Dr. Edwin 
Sandys to the archbiſhopric of York, he was made biſhop of Lon- 
don; and though Sandys had been very inſtrumental in bis promo- 
tion, tecoinmendiug him to the queen as a proper perſon for his 
ſucceſſor, 
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ſucceſſor, he ſued him for dilapidations, and after ſome years proſe- 
cution recovered goo or 1000l. | 5 
When the plague raged in London in 1578, his principal atten- 


tion was directed to preſerve the lives of his clergy ; and yet to 
make proviſion that the infected might be viſited, and have proper 


aſſiſtance with reſpect to religion. He ſummoned the London 
clergy before him, in order to elect and appoint out of their body 
viſitors of the ſick, purpoſing to ſpare the reſt by reaſon of the 
danger of the infection. Strype tells us, that the forwardneſs of 
many miniſters to undertake this office was remarkable; ſome from 
covetouſneſs, others from vain-glory, and others to ſupply their 


wants. The biſhop likewiſe ordered books, containing directions 


for preventing the rage of the peſtilence, to be printed and diſperſed. 

In 1581, he propoſed that a number of learned and ſound divines 
ſhould be appointed to preach at ſet times before great aſſemblies, 
particularly at St. Paul's Crofs, for confirming the people's judg- 


ments in the doctrine and diſcipline of the eſtabliſhed church, which 


was then ſtruck at and undermined by many; and that for the ſup- 
port of it, contributions ſhould be made and ſettled on the preachers 
by the city. But Sir John Branch lord mayor, and the aldermen, 
did not much like this motion, on account of the ſtanding charge 
to which it muſt put the city ; ſo the deſign was dropped. 
Beginning now to be uneaſy in his dioceſe of London, he uſed, 
all his endeavour to obtain a removal to the ſee of Ely, or that of 
Wincheſter, but without ſucceſs. When he came to be broken with 
age, he was deſirous to reſign his biſhopric to Dr. Bancroft, but the 
latter refuſed it. He died at Fulham, the zd of June, 1594, aged 
ſeventy- three. He was an excellent logician and hiſtorian, and 
well ſkilled in the Hebrew tongue : he underſtood the civil law, 
divinity, and the ancient writers; and was a rhetorical, bold, and 


pathetic preacher. 


AYLOFFE (Six Jostrr), of Framfieſd in Suſſex, was deſcended 
from a Saxon family, anciently ſeated at Bocton Alof near Wye, in 
the county of Kent, in the reign of Henry III. who removed to 
Horn-church, in the county of Effex, in that of Henry IV. and to 
Sudbury in that of Edward IV. Sir William Ayloffe of Great 
Braxtead, in the county of Eilex, vas knighted by James I. May t, 
1603; and created a baronet Noxember 25, 1612; and from his 
eldeſt ſon by his third wife, the late baronet was the fourth in deſcent 
and fifth in title. His father and grandfather were both of Grays 
Inn. He was born about the year 1708; received the early part of 
his education-at Weſtminiter-ſchool ; admitted of Lincoln's Inn 
1724, and in the fame year was entered a gentleman-commoner at 
St. John's college, Oxford, which college he quitted about 1728; 


gleftcd F. A. S. February 10, 1731, one of the firit council _ 
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their charter 1751; vice preſident, and F. R. S. June 3, 1731, He 
prevailed on Mr. Kirby, painter in Ipſwich, to make drawings 


ol a great number of monuments and buildings in Suffolk, of which 


twelve were engraved, with a deſcription; 1748; and others re- 
main unpubliſhed. He had at that time an intention to write a 
hiſtory of the county ; but, being diſappointed of the materials 
which he had reaſon to expect ſor fo laborious a work, they were 
never publiſhed. On the building of Weſtminſter-bridge, he was 
appointed ſecretary to the commiſſioners 1736-7 ; and on the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Paper-office on the reſpectable footing it at preſent 
is, by the removal of the ſtate-papers from the old gate at White- 
hall to new apartments at the Treaſury, he was nominated the firſt 


in the commiſſion for the care and preſervation of them. In 1757 


he circulated propoſals for printing by ſubſcription, Encyclopedia; 
or, a rational Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, and Trade. In 


1772, he publiſhed, in 4to, © Calendars of the Ancient Charters, 


Sc. and of the Welſh and Scottiſh; Rolls now remaining in the 
Tower of London, &c.” and in the introduction gives a moſt judi- 
cious and exact account of our public records. He drew up the ac 
count of the chapel of London-bridge, of which an engraving was 
publiſhed by Vertue 1748, and again by the Society of Antiquaties, 
1777. His hiſtorical deſcription of the interview between Henry 
VIII. and Francis I. on the Champ de Drap d'Or, from an origi- 
nz} painting at Windſor, and his account of the paintings of the 
ſame age at Cowdray, were” inſerted in the third volume of the 
Archæologia, and printed ſeparately to accompany engravings of 
two of theſe pictures by the Society of Antiquaries, 1775. His ac- 
count of the body of Edward I. as it appeared on opening his tomb, 
1774, was printed in the ſame volume, p. 376. Having been edu- 
cated, as has been obſerved, at Weſtminſter, he acquired an eatly 
affection for that venerable cathedral ; and his intimate acquaintance 
with every part of it diſplayed itſelf in his accurate deſcription of 
five monuments in the choir, engraved in 1779 by the ſame So- 
ciety, who muſt reckon, among the many obligations which they 
owe to his zeal and attention to their intereſts, the laſt exertions of 
his life to put their affairs on the moſt reſpectable and advantageous 
footing, on their removal to their new apartments in Somerſet Place. 
He ſuperintended the new edition of Leland's Collectanea, in 
nine volumes 8vo. and alſo of the Liber Niger Scaccarii,” in two 
volumes 8vo. to each of which he added a valuable appencix. - He 
alſo reviſed through the preſs a new edition of Hearne's “ Curious 
Diſcourſes, 1771,” two volumes 8vo ; and likewiſe the“ Regiſtrum 
Roffenſe,” publiſhed by Mr. Thorpe in 1769, folio. At the be- 


ginning of the ſeventh volume of “ Somers's Tracts” is advertiſed; 


A Collection of Debates in Parliament before the Reſtoration, 
yay Is by Sir Joſeph Ayloffe, bart.” which is ſuppoſed never 
GK. J. 81 5 | 
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to have appeared. Sir Joſeph died at his houſe at Kenington Lane, 
Lambeth, April 19, 1781, aged feventy-tiwo. | 


AYRMIN or AYERMIN (WILLIAM), biſhop of Norwich in 
the reigns of Edward II. and III. was deſcended of an ancient and 
wealthy family, ſeated at Oſgodby in Lincolnſhire. He was a 
canon 1n the cathedral church of York, and afterwards in that of 
Wells; and was for ſome time keeper of the ſeal, and vice-chancel- 


lor to King Edward #1. under the chancellor John biſhop of Nor- 


wich, who could not diſcharge his office by reaſon of ſickneſs, 


About this time, Ann. 1319, a war having broken out between Eng- 
land and Scotland, Ayrmin had the misfortune to be taken priſoner, 
in a battle between the Scotch and Yorkiſts. Afterwards recover- 
ing his liberty, he was made chancellor of England under King 


Edward III, and afterwards treaſurer. Being ſent ambaſſador to the 


court of Rome, he is ſaid to have neglected the buſineſs of his em- 


baſſy, and to have employed his time and intereſt in obtaining the 
bilhopric of Norwich, which was then vacant. In which applica- 
tion meeting with ſucceſs, he returned to take poſſeſſion of that ſee: 
which the king hearing, and being diſguſted at his proceedings, ſent 
ſoldiers to Norwich to apprehend him ; but Ayrmin lay hid in the 
cathedral church, till, by the interpoſition of friends, the king was 
reconciled to him, and conſented to his conſecration. 


AYSCOUGH {GrorGe Ev waRD), eſq. a lieutenant in the firſt 


- regiment of foot-guards, was only ſon of the Rev. Dr. Francis 


Ayſcough, who was tutor to Lord Lyttelton at Oxford, and at 
length dean of Briſtol. In September 1777, he went to the continent 
for the recovery of his health. While on his travels, he wrote an 
account of his journey, winch, on his return, he publithed under the 
title of Letters from an Officer in the Guards to his Friend in 
England ; containing ſome accounts of France and Italy, 1778,” 
8vo. He received however but a temporary relief from the air of 


the continent. After lingering for a ſhort time, he died October 
14, 1779. | 


AYSCUE, AYSCOUGH, ASKEW, (SIR GEORGE), an emi- 
nent Englith admiral in the laſt century. He was deſcended from a 
very good family in Lincolnſhire, and entered early into the fea- 
ſervice, where he obtained the character of an able and experienced 
officer, and the honour of knighthood from King Charles I. This, 
however, did not prevent him from adhering to the parliament, 
when, by a very ſingular intrigue, they got poſſeſſion of the fleet; and 


| fo zealous he was in the fervice of his maſters, that when, in 1648, 


f 


the greateſt part of the navy went over to the Prince of Wales, he, 
who then commanded the Lion, ſecured that ſhip for the parliament. 
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which was by them eſteemed an acceptable ſervice, and an action of 


great importance. As this was a ſufficient proof of his fidelity, he 


had the command given him in a {quadron, that was employed to 
watch the motions of the Prince of Wales; and accordingly failed. 
therewith to the coaſt of Ireland, where, by his vigilance, he pre- 
vented his highneſs from doing what he would otherwiſe have done, 
and by his great intereſt with the ſeamen he drew many of them. 
back to that ſervice from which they had deſerted. This recom- 


mended him ſtrongly to the parliament, who, the next year, ſent. 


him with a conſiderable number of ſhips, and the honourable title of 
admiral in thoſe ſeas, to the coaſt of Ireland, which commiſſion he 
diſcharged with equal vigour and vigilagce, After the war was- 
finiſhed in Ireland, and the parliament had thereby time and oppor- 
tunity to think of the proper means of ſubduing the reſt of the do- 
minions of the crown of England to their obedience, Sir. George 
Ayſcue had orders to fail with a {mall ſquadron, to reduce the iſland. 
of Barbadoes, which he effected. | | 
On the 21ſt of June, 1652, Sir George Ayſcue, in obedience to 
the orders he had received from London, came to Dover, with his 
eleven fail, and there joined his old friend Admiral Blake, on board 
whoſe ſhip he dined, and was received with all imaginable marks of 
reſpect and kindneſs by that famous commander. In the begin- 
ning of the next month, Blake having received orders to fail north- 
ward, and deſtroy the Dutch herring fiſhery, Sir George Ayſcue was 
left to command the fleet in the Downs. Within a few days after 
Blake's departure, he took five ſail of Dutch merchantmen, and had 
ſcarcely brought them in, before he received advice, that a fleet of 
forty ſail had been ſeen not far from the coaſt, upon which he gave 
chace, fell in amongſt them, took ſeven, ſunk four, and ran twenty- 
four upon the French ſhore, all the reſt being ſeparated from their 
convoy, which, conſidering that Sir George had with him only the 
ſquadron he brought with him from Barbadoes, was very gallantly 
performed. After various other ſucceſsful engagements with the 
Dutch, Sir George at length laid down his commiſſion. He retired 
after this to his country ſcat in the county of Surrey, and lived there 
in great honour and ſplendor, till the death of the protector. On 
the reſtoration of Charles II. Sir George Ayſcue had the honour to 
be introduced to his Majeſty, and to kiſs his hana, Soon after the 
Dutch war breaking out, he was immediately put into commiſſion. 
by the direction of the duke of York, who then commanded the 
Engliſh fleet. In the ſpring of the year 1665, Sir George Ayſcue 
hoitted his flag as rear-adiniral of the blue, under the right honour- 
able the earl of Sandwich, and in the.great battle that was fought the 
third of June in the ſame year, that ſquadron had the honour to 
break through the Dutch fleet, and thereby made way for one of the: 
molt glorious victories ever obtained by this nation at fea: for, in 
this battle, the Dutch had ten of their largeſt ſhips funk or burned, 
8 55 belides 
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x beſides their Admiral Opdam's, which blew up in the midſt of the 
: engagement, by which the admiral himſelf, and upwards of five hun- 
dred men periſhed. Eighteen men of war were taken, four fire- 
ſhips deſtroyed, thirteen captains, and two thouſand and fifty private 
men, made priſoners ; and this with ſo inconſiderable a loſs, as that 
of one ſhip only, and three hundred private men. 

On the firſt of June, 1666, the Dutch and Engliſh fleets again 
met. This day's fight was very fierce and bloody; for the Dutch, 
= confiding in their numbers, preſſed furiouſly upon-the-Englith fleet, 
i While the Engliſh officers, being men” of determined refolution, 
flought with ſuch courage and conſtancy, that they not only repulſed 
. the Dutch, but renewed the attack, and forced the enemy to main- 
= tain the fight longer than they were inclined to do, ſo that it was 

ten in the evening before their cannon were ſilent. The following 
night was ſpent in repairing the damages ſuffered on both ſides, and 
next morning the fight was. renewed by the Engliſh with freſh vi- 


"| yoke On the third day Sir George Ayſcue, who commanded the 
7 Royal Prince, (being the largeſt and heavieſt ſhip of the whole fleet) 
i} ente ruck upon the ſand called the Galloper, where, being 
a4 threatened by the enemy's fire-ſhips, and hopeleſs of aſſiſtance from 


his friends (whoſe timely return, the near approach of the enemy, 
and the tide, had abſolutely rendered impoſſible), he was forced to 


j ſurrender, and was carried to the Hague. It is ſaid, that he after- 
fo wards returned to England, and ſpent the remainder of his days in 
pieace. 8 

= AYSERIUS, or ASSERIUS (Mzxtvens1s), by ſome called 
i AssER, by others AsKER, a learned monk of St. David's, He 


1 was of Britiſh extraction, probably of that part of South Wales 
» called Pembrokeſhire, and was bred up in the learning of thoſe 
times, in the monaſtery of St. David's (in Latin Menevia), whence 
ke derived his ſurname of Menevenſis. There he is ſaid to have 
had for his tutor Johannes Patricius, one of the moſt celebrated 

| ſcholars of his age. Here he had alſo the countenance of Nobis, 
or Novis, archbiſhop of that ſee, wio was alſo his relation; but it 
does not appear that he was either his ſecretary or his chancellor, as 
ſome writers would have us believe. From St. David's he was in- 
vited to the court of Alfred the Great, merely from the reputation 
of his learning. This ſeems to have been about the year 880, or 
ſomewhat earlier. Thoſe who had the charge of bringing him to 
court, conducted him from St. David's to the town of | « ig in 
Wiltſhire, where the king then was. He received him with great 
br, civility, and ſhewed him in a little time the ſtrongeſt marks of fa- 
F vour and affection, inſomuch, that he condeſcended to perſuade him 
; not to think any more of returning to St. David's, but rather to con- 
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1 tinue with him as his domeſtic chaplain and aſſiſtant in his ſtudies. 
Allerius, however, modeſtly declined this propoſal, alledging, that it 
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did not become him to deſert that holy place where he had been 
educated, and received the order of prieſthood, for the ſake of an 

preferment he could meet with elſewhere. King Alfred then de- 
ſired, that he would divide his time between the court and tha 
monaſtery, that is to ſay, that he would ſpend ſix months at court 

and fix at St. David's. Aſſerius would not lightly comply even with 
this requeſt, but defired the king's leave to return to St. David's, to aſk 


the advice of his brethren, which he obtained. On Chriſtmas-eve 
following, the king gave him the monaſteries of Amgreſbyri, and 
Banuwille, that is, Ambroſbury in Wiltſhire, and Banwell in Somer- 
ſetſhire, with a ſilk pall of great value, and as much incenſe as a man 
could carry. Soon after, he had Exeter beſtowed upon him, and not 
long after that, the biſhopric of Sherburn, which, however, he ſeems 
to have quitted in 883, though he always retained the title, as 
Wilfred archbiſhop of Vork was conſtantly ſo ſtyled, though he ac- 
cepted of another biſhopric. In all probability Aſſer the monk, and 
Aller biſhop of Sherburn, are one and the fame perſon. . 

There is ſome controverſy about the works of Aſſerius; ſome al- 
ledge that he never wrote any thing but the Annals of King Zlfred;, 
whereas Pits gives us the idea of no leſs than ſix books of his writ- 
ing, viz. I. A Commentary on Boetius. 2. The Annals of Ælfred's 
Life and Reign. 3. Annals of Britain. 4. An Enchiridion of 
Golden Sayings. 5. A Book of Homilies. 6. A Book of Epiſtles. 


"5 


ABINGTON (Gervast), was born in Nottinghamſhire, 
B and educated. at Trinity college in Cambridge, of which he 
became fellow: he took a doctor's degree in divinity, and 

was appointed domeſtic chaplain to Henry earl of Pembroke, pre- 
ſident of the council in the Marches of Wales. By his intereſt he 
became treaſurer of the church of Landaff, prebendary of Welling- 
ton in the cathedral of Hereford ; and, in 1591, was advanced to 
the biſhopric of Landaff. In 1594, he was tranſlated to the ſee of 
Exeter; and in 159, to that of Worceſter : he was likewiſe made 
one of the queen's, council. for the Marches of Wales. To the li- 
brary of his cathedral at Worceſter he was a very great benefactor, 
not only repairing the edifice, but alſo bequeathing to it all his beoks, 
a gift of conſiderable value. He died of the jaundice, May 17, 
1610. He wrote Notes upon the five Books of Muſes; alſo an: 
Expoſition upon the Creed, the Commandments, the Lord's Prayer; 
has a Conference betwixt Man's Frailty and Faith; and three 

ermons. a 


BAC CIO (ANDREAS), a celebrated phyſician, who flouriſhed at 
the end. of the ſixteenth century. He was born near Ancona, be- 
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came profeſſor of medicine at Rome, and was fir{t phyſician to pope 
Sixtus V. He was the author of ſome very curious and very learn. 
ed works, printed at Rome : as, 1. De Venents et Antidotis. 2. De 
Gemmis ac Lapidibus pretiolis. 3. De Naturali Vinorum Hiſtoria, 
4. De Thermis. e 


BACON (Roc ER), a learned monk of the Franciſcan order, was 
deſcended of an ancient family, and born near IIcheſter in Somer- 
fetſhire, in the year 1214. He received the firſt tincture of learn- 
mg at Oxford, from whence he went to the univerſity of Paris, at 
that time much frequented by the Engliſh. Having been admitted 
to the degree of doctor, he came back to England, and took the 
habit of the Franciſcan order in 1240, when he was about twenty- 
fix years of age ; but according to others he became a monk before 
he left France. After his return he was conſidered as a moſt able 
and indefatigable inquirer after knowledge by the greateſt men of 
that univerſity, who generouſly contributed to defray the expences of 
advancing ſcience by experiments, the method which he had deter- 
mined to follow. His diſcoveries were little underitood by the ge- 


nerality of mankind; and becauſe by the help of mathematical 
knowledge he performed things above common underſtandings, he 


was ſuſpected of magic. He was perſecuted particularly by his, 
own fraternity, fo that they would not receive his works into their 
library, and at laſt had intereſt enough with the general of their 
order to get him impriſoned : ſo that, as he confeſſes himſelf, he had 
reaſon to repent of his having taken ſuch pains in the arts and 
iciences. Bacon was poſſeſſe with the notion of judiclary aſtro- 
logy. He imagined, that the ſtars had a great influence upon human 
affairs; and that by their means future things might be foretold, 
This making the friars of their order to conſider him as a perſon 
engaged in unlawful arts, occaſioned his impriſonment. At the 
particular defire of pope Clement IV. Bacon collected together and 
enlarged his ſeveral pieces, and ſent them to him in 1267. This 
collection, which is the ſame that himſelf entitled, “Opus Majus,” 
or his Great Work, is ſtill extant. 

When Bacon had been ten years in prifon, Jerom d'Aſcoli, ge- 
veral of his order, who had condemned his doctrine, was choſen 
pope, and aſſumed the name of Nicholas IV. As he Was reputed a 

rfon of great abilities, and one who had turned his thoughts to phi- 

ſolophical ſtudies, Bacon refolved to apply to him for his diſcharge , 
and in order to ſhew both the innocence and uſefulneſs of his ſtudies, 
addreffed to him a treatite “ On the means of avoiding the infir- 
mities of old age.” What eſtect this treatiſe had on the pope does 
not appear : but towards the end of his reign, Bacon, by the inter- 
poſition of forme noblemen, obtained his releaſe, and returned to 
Oxford; where he ſpent the remainder of his days in peace, and 
died in the college of his order on the x1th of June 1294. He 

| - | | Was, 
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was, beyond all compariſon, the greateſt man of his time; and 
85 might perhaps ſtand in competition with the greateſt that have ap- 
peared ſince. It is wonderful, conſidering the ignorant age where- 
in he lived, how he came by ſuch a depth of knowledge on all ſub- 
jects. His writings are compoſed with that elegancy, conciſeneſs, 
and ſtrength, and adorned with fuch juſt and exquiſite obſervations 
on nature, that, among all the chemiſts, we do not know his equal. 
He writ many treatiſes, ſome of which are loſt or locked up in pri- 
vate libraries. What relate to chemiſtry, are chiefly two ſmall 
pieces written at Oxford, which are now in print, and the manuſcripts 
to be ſeen in the public library of Leyden, having been carried thi- 
ther among Voſſius's manuſcripts from England. In theſe he at- 
tempts to ſhew how imperfect metals may be ripened into perſect 
ones. He adopts Geber's notion, that mercury is the common 
balis of all metals, and ſulphur the cement; and thews that it is by 
a gradual depuration of the mercurial matter, and the acceſſion of a 
ſubtle ſulphur, that nature produces gold ; and that if, curing the 
proceſs, any other third matter happens to intervene belide the mer- 
cury and ſulphur, ſome other baſer metal will ariſe: ſo that if we 
could but imitate nature's method, we might change other metals 
into gold. In his treatiſe ** Of the ſecret Works of Art and Na- 
ture,” he ſhews that a perſon Who was perfectly acquainted with the 
manner which nature obſerves in her operations, would not only be 
able to rival, but ſurpaſs her. In another piece, Ot the Nullity 
ot Magic,” he ſthews with great ſagacity and penetration, whence 
the notion ſprung, and how weak all pretences to it are. From a 
repeated perulal of his works we find our friar was no {tranger to 
many of the capital diſcoveries of the preſent and paſt ages. Gun- 
powder he certainly knew: thunder and lightning, he tells us, 
may be produced by art; for that ſulphur, nitre, and charcoal, 
which, when ſeparate, have no ſen{ible effect, yet when mixed to- 
gether in due proportion, and cloſely confined and fixed, they yield 
a loud report. A more preciſe deſcription of gunpowder cannot be 
| given in words; and yet a jeſuit, Barthol Schwartz, ſome ages after, 
has had the glory of the diſcovery. He likewiſe mentions a fort of 
inextinguiſhable fire prepared by art; which ſhews he was not un- 
acquainted with phoſphorus; and that he had a notion of the rare- 
faction of the air, and the ſtructure of an air-pump, is paſt contra- 
diction, He has very accufately deſcribed the uſes of reading-glalles,, 
and ſhewn the way of making them. He alſo deſcribes the camera 
obſcura, and all forts of glaſſes which magnify or diminiſh any ob- 
ject. His ſkill in aſtronomy was amazing: he diſcovered that error 
which occationed the reformation of the calendar. 
FR | BACON (Sir NicnoLas), lord keeper of the great ſeal in the 
d teign of queen, Elizabeth, was deſcended of an ancient family in- 
bo Suffolk, and born in the year 1510. He was educateg at, Nane 
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Chriſti or Bene't college in Cambridge, where he afterwards founded 
ſix ſcholarſhips (appropriating three of them to the ſchool which he 
duilt at Boteſdale n gave two hundred pounds towards erecting a 
new chapel. After leaving college, he travelled to France, and at 
his return applied to the ſtudy of the law in Gray's Inn. In 1537, 
he was appointed ſolicitor of the court of augmentation. He pre- 
ſented to Rea VIII. a ſcheme for a ſeminary of ſtateſmen, by 
founding a college for the ſtudy of the civil law, and the teaching of 
the Latin and French languages in their purity. Young gentlemen 
of diſtinguiſhed parts, after being ſufficiently inſtructed in theſe 
things, were to be ſent abroad with ambaſſadors; whilit others were 
to write the hiſtory of all embaſſies, treaties, and other foreign tranſ- 
actions, and of all arraignments and public trials at home. This 
plan was never carried into execution; but at the diſſolution of the 
monaſteries, the king gave it's author a grant of ſeveral manors in 
Suffolk, to be held in capite by knight's ſervice; and, in 1546, made 
_ him attorney of the court of wards. 

Upon the, acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth he was knighted ; and 
Dr. Heath, archbiſhop of York and chancellor of England, refuling 
to concur with the queen's meaſures, the great ſeal was taken from 
him and delivered to Sir Nicholas Bacon, with title of lord keeper, 
and all the powers of a chancellor: theſe no former lord keeper 
ever had, being only empowered to put the ſeal to ſuch writs or 

l arm as paſſed of courſe, and not to hear cauſes, or preſide in the 
Houſe of lords. His known diſlike to popery, and his favouring for 
this reaſon the title of the houſe of Suffolk to the crown, rather 
than that of the queen of Scots, drew upon him a ſufpicion of being 
concerned in a tract written by one Mr. John Hales, in favour of 

the Suffolk title; and, in conſequence thereof, an order came from 
the queen not to appear at court, or intermeddle in any other public 
buſineſs than that of chancery :* even the ſeal would, at the inſtiga- 

tion of the earl of Leiceſter, have been taken from him, and given 
to Sir Anthony Brown, who had been lord chief juſtice of the com- 
mon pleas in Queen Mary's time, if this gentleman's religion, which 
was that of the church of Rome, would have permitted his aczept- 
ing it. By the intereſt of Sir William Cecil, who by ſome is 
thought to have been alſo privy to Hales's book, Sir Nicholas was 
reſtored to the queen's good opinion, and died lamented by her and 
the nation on the 20th of February, 1578-9. He was interred in 
the cathedral of St. Paul's, where a monument was eredted to him, 
which was deſtroyed by the fire of London, in 1666, | 

| | f 85 — 8 NT ; TN 

BACON (Francis), viſcount St. Alban's, and lord high chan- 
cellor of England, one of the greateſt and moſt univerſal geniuſes 
that any age or country hath produced, was fon of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord keeper of the great ſeal, and born at York-houſe, in the 
Strand, on the 22d of January, 1561, Being thus deſcended, he 
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was carly initiated in a court life, and, as himſelf expreſſes it, both 
by family and education tinged with civil affairs. His extraordinary 
parts, even when a child, were ſo conſpicuous at court, that the 
queen would often delight to talk with him, and was wont to term 
him her young lord keeper. One ſaying of his ſhe was particu» 


larly pleaſed with: having aſked him his age, when he was yet a 


boy, he anſwered her readily, that he was two years younger than 
her 1naz=ily's happy reign. On the 16th of June, 1573, being 
thn in his tweltth year, he was entered of Trinity college, 
Cambridye, under Dr. John Whitgiſt, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Cantoroury, Before he was full ſixteen, he not only underſtood 
Ariſtotle's philoſophy, but was even then come to a diſlike of it, 
upon finding it rather contentious than uſeful. Ar this early age 
his father called him from the univerſity to attend-into France the 
queen's ambatila.lor, Sir Amyas Pawlet, whoſe eſteem and confidence 
he gained to ſuch a degree, that he was ſoon after charged by him 
with a commiſſion to the queen, which he executed with great ap- 
probation, and returned again to France to finiſh his travels. 
During his (tay in that kingdom his father died, without making 
that ſeparate proviſion for him he had intended; which obliging him 
to think of ſome prafeſſion for a ſubſiſtence, he applied himſelf, 
more through neceſſity than choice, to the ſtudy of the common 
law, and for that purpoſe feated himſelf in Gray's Inn. At the 
age of twenty-eight he was choſen by that honourable ſociety for 
their lent-reader, and afterwards their double reader. At this time 
he appears to have drawn the firſt outlines of his grand inſtauration 
of the ſciences, in a treatife enticled + Temports partus maſculus,” 
which is loſt, Hz now bent his endeavours to obtain fore ho- 


nourable poſt in the government, with a view, as himſelf declares, 


to procure the greater affiilance to his capacity and induſtry, in per- 
ſectjng his philoſophical deſigns: and Lord Burleigh intereſted 
himſelf ſo far in his behalf, as to obtain for him, not without oppo- 
{ition, the reverſion of the office of re-1i[ter to the Star-chamber, 
worth about fol., a year; but it did not fall to him till near 
twenty years afterwards. - 

In 1597 he publiſhed his “ Eſſays,” or ** Counſels;“ a work 
which, by diſplaying his uncommon {kill in all the offices of civil 


7 


life, proved of great ſervice to his character. 


Upon the death of Queen Elizabeth, and the acceſſion of King 
James, his former views returned; and he made, though not with- 
out difficulty, conſiderable advances in dignity and preferment. On 
the 23d of July, 1603, he received the honour of k nighthood; and 
on the 25th of Auguſt, 1604, was conſtituted by patent one of the 
king's learned counſel, with a ee of foity pounds a year. He had 
alſo, on the ſame day, a penſion of ſixty pounds a year atligned 
him for life, in conſideration of the ſpecial ſervices received by the 
king from him, and his brother, Mr. Anthony Eacon. : 

In 1605 he publiſhed a preparative or introduction to his great 

Vol. I. T-t work; 
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work, in a treatiſe, Of the Advancement and Proficiency of Learn- 
ing.“ The general deſign of this book was, to give a ſummary 
account of that ſtock of knowledge whereof mankind were pot- 
ſeſſed; to lay down this knowledge under ſuch natural branches, 
or ſcientifical diviſions, as might moſt commodioufly admit of it's 
farther improvement; to point out it's deficiences, or deſiderata; 
and laſtly, to ſhew, by examples, the direet ways of ſupplying theſe 
deficiences. He, after his retirement, very much enlarged and cor- 
reed the original, and, with the aſliſtance of ſome friends, turned 
the whole into Latin. | | 

Sir Robert Cecil, now earl of Saliſbury, who had oppoſed Bacon's 
preferment under Elizabeth, ſeems to have oblerved the fame con- 
duct in this reign ; and joined with himſelf Sir Edward Coke, the 
king's attorney-general, who was jealous of Bacon's reputation in 
many parts of knowledge, and envied and feared his abilities as a 
ſtateſman. It was not therefore till after many fervices rendered to 
the king, and repeated ſolicitations made to his miniſters, that Sir 
Francis Bacon obtained, in 1607, the place he had ſo long expected 
of ſolicitor- general. This year he ſent his treatiſe, entitied “ Co- 
gita et Viſa,” which was the foundation of his «© Novum Or- 

anum,” to Dr. Andrews, biſhop of Ely, deſiring his opini nh of, it. 
In 1610 he publiſhed, in Latin, another treatiſe, entitled * e 
Sapientia Veternm.” This piece, a very ingenious writer ob- 
ſerves, appears like a rich cabinet of antiques opened and ſet to 
view, The happy talent which the author, in his phyſtcal works, 
employs to interpret nature, is here employed to interpret the dark 
oracles of men: and, to ſay the truth, he ſeems to have uſed the 
like artifice in both, proceeding according to the inenctive method 
delivered in the ſecond part of the Novum Organum, without 
which, or ſomething of the kind, it would not be ealy to derive 
ſuch depths of knowledge from the enigmas or dark parabies of an- 
tiquity, ; | 

In 1611 he was conſtituted judge of the marſha!'s court, jointly 
with Sir Thomas Vavaſor, then knight marthal. In 1613 he fuc- 
ceeded Sir Henry Hobart, advanced to the place of chief jutiice of 
the common pleas, as attorney-general. 

When Sir George Villiers became poſſeſſtd of King James's 
confidence, Bacon, conſcious that none could ſerve the new fa- 
vourite, and through him his country, more nobly or uſefully than 
himſelf, entered into a ſtrict friendſhip with Villiers, and gave an 
admirable proot of the ſincerity thereof on his part, in that letter of 
advice how to difcharge every part of the difficult office of prime 
miniſter, which is ſtill extant among his works. June 9, 1616, he 


was raiſed to the dignity of a privy counſellor, whilſt he was {11} 


in the office of attorney-general ; and as he had now more leiſure 
from private cauſes, he was deſirous to dedicate more time to public 
ſervice, and therefore made an offer to the king of a new digelt ot 
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March 7, 1017, upon the chanceſlor's voluntary. reſignation of 
the ſeals, they were given to Sir Francis Bacon, with the title of 
lord keeper. | 

The king went foon after to Scotland, and in his abſence the 
prince of Wales's marriage with the infanta of Spain was brought 
upon the carpet. The lord keeper forefaw the difficulties and in- 
conveniences that would attend this meaſure, and honeſtly repre- 
ſented them both to his majeſty and to Villiers. Whilſt the king 
was in Scotland, another affair happened, which gave Bacon no 
{mall uneaſineſs: Secretary Winwood, out of diſlike to the lord 
keeper, was deſirous of bringing Sir Edward Coke into favour, and 
with this view prevatied with Sir Edward to conſent to his daugh- 
ter's marrying Sir John Villiers, brother to the favourite; which 
alliance he had before rejected, not without marks of di ſreſpect. 
Bacon, apprehenſive that if Coke ſhould be brought again into the 
eounctl, all his great deſigns tor the nation's welfare, the executing 
whereof was his principal motive for ſoliciting the office of keeper, 
would be thwarted, and his power greatly leſſened by the loſs of 
Villiers's favour, remonſtrated againſt the projected martiage, both 
to that lord. and to the king. Neverthelels, as the lady was a great 
fortune, Villiers kighly approved of the match, and both he and the 
king took offence at Bacon's oppoſition to it. Their reſentment of 
his conduct on this occaſion appears, however, to have been of 
hort continuance; for January 4, 1618, he was conſtituted lord 
high chancellor of England, and on the 11th of July following, 
created baron of Verulain, in Hertfordſhire. 

The defire of introducing and eftablithing his new and better phi- 
loſophy, one capital end of which was to diſcover methods of pro- 
curing remedies for all human evils, ſeems to have been his ruling 
paſſion through life. In 1620, amidſt all the variety of weighty 
buſineſs in which his high office neceſſarily involved him, he pub- 
liſhed the moſt finithed and important, though the leaſt read, of all 

| his philoſophical tracts, the“ Novurn Organum Scientiarum.“ 
The deſign of this picce was to execute the ſecond part of the In- 
ſtauration, by laying down a more perfect method of uſing the ra- 
tional faculty than men were before acquainted with, in order to 
raiſe and improve the underſtanding as far as it's preſent imperfect | 
ſlate admits, and enable it to conquer and interpret the difficulties 
and obſcurities of nature. The next year he was accuſed of bri- / 
bery and corruption. The king found it impoſſible to ſave both 
his chancellor, who-was openly accuſed of corruption, and Buck--. 
ingham, his favourite, who was fecretiy, and therefore more: dan- 

gerouſly attacked, as the encourager of whatever . was, deemed. molt » 
illegal and oppreſſive,; he, therefore forced the former to abandon 

his defence, giving him poſitive advice to ſubmit himſelf to his 
peers, and promiſing. upon his princely word, to ſcreen him in the 
laſt determination, or, if. that could not be, to reward him atter- _ 
wards With. ample retribution of favour, The chancellor, mo EE 


* 
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he foreſaw his approaching ruin if he did not plead for himſelf, re— 
folved to obey, and took leave of his majeſty with theſe words; 
« "Thoſe that will ſtrike at your chancellor, it is much to be fearcd, 
will ſtrike at your crown;”” and withed, as he was the firlt, fo he 
might be the laſt of ſacrihces. The houſe of peers, on the 3d of 
May, 1621, gave judgment againſt him, „That he ſhould be tined 
40, oool. and remain priſoner in the Tower during the king's plea. 
ſure; that he ſhould for ever be incapable of any office, place, or 
employment, in the {tate or commonwealth; and that he ſhould 
never fit in parliament, or come within the verge of the court.“ 
But he was ſoon reſtored to his liberty, had his fine remitted, and 
was ſummoned to the firlt parliament of King Charles. After this 
ſentence, he retired from civil affairs, and for five years gave himlelf 
wholly, up to philoſophy and writing; ſo that during this time he 
executed ſeveral portions of his © Grand Inſtauration,“ but did not 
live to finiſh the whole, according to his plan. He died April q, 
1626, at the earl of Arundel's houſe, at Highgate, of a fever, at- 
tended with a defluxion upon his breaſt; and lies buried at St. Mi- 
chael's church, at St. Alban's, where a monument was erected for 
him by Sir Thomas Meautys, once his ſecretary, and afterwards 
clerk of the council. He was of a middling ſtature; his forehead 
ſpacious and open, early impreſſed with the marks of age; his eyes 
lively and penetrating ; his whole appearance venerably plealing. 
He continued ſingle till after forty, and then took to wife a daugh- 
ter of Alderman Barnham, of London, with whom he received a 
plentiful fortune, but had by her no children. | 


BACON, (Ax rHONv), elder brother to the chancellor, and eldeſt 
ſon io the lor1d-keeper Bacon, by his ſecond wife Anne, was born 
in the year 1558. He received his education at Trinity college in 
Cambridge. Mr. Anthony Bacon began his travels in 1579, at the 
age of twenty-one, and reſided for ſome time at Paris, from whence 
he removed to Bourges, and thence to Geneva, where he lodged at 
the houſe of Theodore Beza. From Geneva he ſucceſſively remo- 
ved to Montpellier, to Marſeilles, to Bourdeaux, to Montaubon, 
and again to Bburdeaux, where he reſided the longeſt. During his 
ſtay abroad, he correſponded with ſeveral eminent perſons in Eng- 
Jand, and ſometimes communicated intelligence of importance to 
the public ſervice. In the year 1585, he paid a viſit to Henry, king 
of Navarre, at Bearn, where he became acquainted with the learned 
Lambert Danæus, who had ſo high an eſteem for him, that he dedi- 
cated to him ſeveral of his works. While Mr. Bacon was at Mon- 

taubon, in 1586, he contracted an intimacy with the famous Philip 
Pielſis de Mornay, and his family. He returned to England in a 
very 1il ſtate of health, in the beginning of February, 1591-2. It 
was no. till the latter end of the year 1595, that he took up his rel1- 
dence in Eſſex-houſe; in which ſituation he carried on a moſt 
Exientive correſpondence, In 1596 Mr. Bacon reccived a letter 
| {roi 
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from Henry the Fourth, King of Francs; in which that illuſtrious 
monarch aſſured him of his high eſteem, and requeſted his intereſt 


with the earl of Eſſex. In the ſame year he was vilited by the > 


duke de Bouillon, then in E gland. He quitted Eſſex-houſe by the 
queen's command, in March 1599-60. The time and place of his 
death cannot be aſcertained. It is certain that he ſurvived the earl 
ot Eſſex, and that he did not live till the acceſſion of King James 
the Firſt. 
BACON (PHANUEHL), rector of Balden, in Oxfordſhire, and 
vicar of Bramber, in Suſſex, was of Magdalen college, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M. A. April 17. 1722; B. D. April 
29, 1731; D. D. December 7, 1735. He poſſeſſed an exquilite 
fund ot humour, was a famous puniter, and wrote an admirable 
poem, called. The Artificial K te.” In the year 1757-he pub- 
liſhed no leſs than five dramatic performances; viz. 1. The Taxes. 
2. The Inſignifican's. 3. The Trial of the Twin killers. 4. The 
Naval Quack, 5. The Oculiſt. He died at Balden, Jan. 2, 1783. 


BACON (ROBERT), an eminent divine, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was born about the year 1168. He {tudied in his youth at 
Oxford, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 3 . of his 
parts, and his aſſiquous application to his ſtudies. Thence, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of that age, he removed to Paris, where he 
derfected himſelf in all the branches of fearing which were in re- 
pute in thoſe times. Weare not tol at what time he returned into 
England, but it appears clearly, that after his return he feitled at 
Oxford, and read divinity lectures there. In 1223 es made 
treaſurer of the cathedral church of Saiiſbury. [ine fan year he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a ſermon before hie royil matter King 
Henry III. at Oxford, whither hi 1ajeity came, 11 order to have 
held a great council of his lords. In to Bacon lot his great pa- 
tron and intimate friend, Edtnund archbilhop of Canterbury; and 
very poſſibly this accident, joined to his forvent piety, and great love 
to a retired life, might induce Bacon, though he was very old, to 
enter into the order of Friars Preacber-., In gratitude to the me- 
mory of the archbiſhop, Bacon wrote his lite, 107 withſtanding that 
prelate had for tome years lived, and was evei fo unfortunate as to 
die, under the king's difpleafure: which work oi his was highly 
eiteem--d. 2 wrote allo many other learned pieces, ſufficient to 
have eſtabliſhed his reputation. At length, worn out with fo long a 
courſe of ttudious application, he yielded to tate in the year 1248, 
and was interred at Oxiord. | 


BACONTHORPE, or BACONDORP, or imply BACON, 
{Jons), furnatned the Relolute Doctor, and one of the learnedeſt men 
of his times, was born towar:'ls the end of the thirteenth century, at 
Baconthorp, an obſcure village in Norfolk, from wich he took his 

| . name 
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name. . e * was 2 088 in the convent of Blackney, 


a ſmall town in Norfolk, about five miles from Walfingham. After 
ſome years dedicated to learning and picty, he removed to Oxford, 
and from thence to Paris; Where he was honoured with the degrees 
in divinity and laws, add. acquired a great reputation for learning, 
being eſteemed the head of the Av erro:{ts, or followers of the philo- 


ſopher Averroes. 


Upon his return into England, he was una- 


mimoufly choſen the twelith provincial of the Engliſh Carmelites, 
in a general afſembly of that order held at London, in the year 
1329. Four years alter, he was invited by letters to Rome; where, 
in feveral diſputations on the ſubj-£& of marriage, he gave no little 
offence, by carrying the papal authority too high in the caſe of di- 
vorces; but he thought fit atterwards to retract his opinion, and was 


held in great eſteem at Rome, and other parts of 5 


London, in the year I 340, 


erer 


He . 


BADCOCK (Sa MUEL), was the fon of a creditable butcher, at 
South Molton, in Devo:ihire, where he was born about the year 
All his friends being diſſenters, he was delipned by them for 
the minilterial fur. Aion, and after recciving the rudiments of edu- 
cation at his native town, was placed in an academy jet apart for the 
training up candidates for the diflentins miniſtry, we believe at St. 
and from thence he was tranl- 


1747 


Mary's O:tery, in the ſame county; 
planted to an higher ſemin. ary, at Tan 


On leaving the aca- 


detny, he preached ogcaſional! y as A Pi obationer, and after ſome {ſmall 


time was urdained p {tor to a 


dependent perſuaſion, at Beer Regis, in Dorſetſhire. 
he was invited to B-ruſtaple, in Devon, whither he removed about 
1767, and continued there nine or ten years. 

While at Barnſtaple, he met with ſome of Dr. Pricſtley's theo- 
logical productions, which ſo mightily charmed him, that he paid a 
vilit to the doctor at Caln, in Wiltthire, and eſtabliſhed an inti- 
Unfortunately, however, for 
the cauſe of Scocinianiſm, Mr. Badcock had a mind too decp and 


macy and correſpondence with him. 


Pr etences. 


a CONgreg? ation of ditlenters of the In- 


From thence 


penetrating to be long ſatished with mere empty ſounds and thewy 
He read much, and he read with judgment; and as his- 


reading was confined pretty much to eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and the 
writings of the more ancient fathers, he ſoon diſcovered the fource of 


Socinianiſm to be fo far from commencing at the cine tive apes of 


Chriſtianity, that it was nuthing more than a poliſhed aſſemblage of 
almoſt every herely that has peſtered the church. 
he removed to South Molton, the diſſenting congregation of Which 
This was about 1777 Ihe. 
number of diſſenters there being but few, his ſlipend was conſe— 

quently but very ſmali; and bad it not been for the kifdneſs' bt 
friends, many of them perſons of diſtinguithed raak, wao. properly 
valued his great merit and eminent talents, his faint mut habe 


place readily accepted his miniſtry. 


deen exceedingly irkſome, 


— 


From Barnſtaple 


Avant 1780 he engaged as 4 writer in 
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the Monthly Review, though he had before been a contributor to 
periodical publications. In the ycar 1780, when the great contro- 
verly concerning the materiality or immateriality of the human ſoul 
was warmly agitated by Dr. Prieſtley, Dr. Price, and other meta- 
phyſicians, Mr. Badcock allo publiſhed a pamphlet upon the ſub- 
ject ; one of the leaſt, indeed, in ſize, though one of the firſt in 
merit. It was entitled, “ A ſlight Sketch of the Controverſy be- 
tween Dr. Pricttiey and his Opponents,” 8vo. This tract was 
ftrewd, and diſcovered the author to be deeply acquainted with his 
ſubject; and it was quoted by very reſpectable writers, with marks 
of high approbation. : 

In 1781 he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the reviewer and opponent of 
the late Mr. Martin Madan's weak but popular Thelyphthora. In 
this controverly Mr. Badcock evinced a remarkable force of genius, 
ſkiit of argument, and diſplay of learning; and jultly engaged the 
attention and admiration of tne public upon his criticifins, In the 
ſame year he alſo wrote a poem entitled,“ The Hermitage.” 

In the Chattertonian controverty, or rather the controverſy con- 
cerning the authenticity of Rowley's poems, Mr. Badcock took a 
conſiderable part in his capacity of reviewer. Whether he was on 
the right ſide of the queſtion, he being an Anti-Rowleian, is not for 
us to determine ; certain it is, however, that his elucidations were 
ingenious, and that he was far from being the leaſt of the formi- 
dable group who aſſalled the preętenſions of the Briſtol prieſt. 

On the publication of Dr. Pricitley's © Hiſtory of the Corrup- 
tions of Chriſtianity,” Mr. Badcock undertook the refuta.ion of 
that part which was the moſt laboured and important of the whole 
work, viz. The Hiſtory of Opinions relative to Jeſus Chriſt.““ 
This he accordingiy did in the Monthly Review for 1783. His 
critique was long, but {mart, and ſhewed an uncommon extent of 
reading in the ancient fathers, eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and the Socinian 
writers. Dr. Prieltley felt this attack fo ſeverely, and eſpecially as 
it was made from a quarter fo unexpected as the Monthly Review, 
that with his uſual cclerity, in leſs than a month, he publiſhed, 4 A 
Reply to the Animadverſions, thuugh the remainder of the critique 
upon his work ha! not yet appeared. When he publiſhed this 
Reply he did not know who his antagoniſt was, and therefore, un- 
biafled by prejudice, and untouched with reſentment, he heſtowed 
this eulog um on kim: * The knowledge and ability of the preſent 
reviewer wakes him a much more formidable, and therefore a more 
reſpectable antagomit.”! . 

In the Review for September, 1783. Mr. Badcock gave a com- 
plete examimation, and, as hath been generally thought, a complete 
retutation, both of the doctor's luſtory, and the above-mentioned de- 
fence of it. This critique is, indeed, a maſterly performance, and 


ſearches all the doctor's arguments fer his favourite cauſe to the 
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When Dr White was app inte d Bam-pton lecturer in Eaſter 
term, 1783, in order to coinplete the lectures on the plan he had 
formed, he found it expedient to avail himfelf of the beſt aid he could 
procure. Ibis made him turn his attention to Mr. B:dcock, and 
about Novernbui following be paid him a viſit at South Molton, for 
the purpoſ of ſoligiting his aſſiſtance in the formation of a work 
that ſhould be u ithy the attention of the public. Mr. Badcock 
undertook his par! with alac:ity, executed it ſpeedily, and in a man- 
ner that will immortalize his name. The parts allotted to, and 
written by Mr. Badcock, are, the greateſt thare of Lecture the 
Firſt, the beſt part of Lecture the Third, about a fourth of Lecture 
the Fifth, almoſt the whole of Lecture the Seventh, and a ſmall 
part of Lecture the Eighth. Of the notes appended to the lectures, 
Mr. Badcock is acknowledged to have furniſhed about one-fourth, 

Mr. Badcock quitted the diſſenting miniſtry ſome time toward 
the end of the year 1786, having an intention of conforming to the 
eſtabliſhed church, to which he vas reconciled, as he declared, by 
obſerving the parity between it and the primitive ages of Chrit- 
tianity. 5 8 

In the ſpring of 1787 he was ordained in Exeter cathedral by 
Biſhop Roſs; and it is certain that his ordination was diſtinguiſhed 
by the following particulars;—He was not examined; he re- 
ceived the order of deacon one Sunday, and that of prieſt the Sun- 
day following. When Mr. Badcock intimated that he neither cu— 
pected nor deſired ſuch marks of diſtinction, the biſhop's reply was, 
*« I chuſe to diſtinguiſh you.” The title upon which he was or 
dained was the curacy of Broad Clyſt, near Exeter. 

On account of his repeated and violent head-achs, he was obliged 
ſhortly after to reſign the curacy upon which he was ordained, and 
then engaged himſelf as aſfiſtant to Dr. Gabriel, of the Octagon 
Chapel, Bath. He there preached a charity ſermon, which was 
afterwards printed, but not publiſhed. At the lent ailize, 1788, he 
preached in the cathedral of Exeter, before the judges, a ſermon 
which was much admired by thoſe who heard it. May the 19th 


following he died of a bilious complaint, at the houſe of his aftec- 


tionate and worthy friend, Sir Jobn Chicheiter, baronet, in Queen- 
ſtreet, May-fair. | | 

His diſpoſition was gentle, humane, and lively ; his judgment 
acute and comprehenſive, IIis ſchool education was very confined, 
but his own attainments were wonderfully great and varicus, 
There was ſcarcely a ſubject but he was in ſome degree acquainted 
with, nor any branch of literature that he had entirely neglected. 
As a writer, the public have borne the moſt honourable teſtimony 
to his excellence; as a preacher, it was an unhappineſs not to have 
heard him. 2 

Beſides the pieces already noticed of Mr. Badcock's compoſition, 


de was the author of ſome curious memoirs of the family of the 
celebrated 


Dr 
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celebrated Mr. John Welley, and ſeveral other fugitive pieces. He 

had alſo engaged in, and began, the hiſtory of his native country; 
but did not live to complete it. N 


* —. a... 


BADEW (R1cHARD DE), the httt and original founder of Clare- 
hall, in Cambridge, was deſcended from a &nightly family ſeated 
at Great :Badew, or Badow, near Chelmstord, in the county of Eſ- 
ſex. From this place of their reſidence they took their ſurname z 
and here, probably, Richard de B:dew was born. In 1326 he was 
chancellor of the univeriity of Cambridge; and having purchaſed 
two tenements in Miln-{treet, of Nigel Thornton, a phyſician, he 
laid there, in the year above mentioned, the foundation of a build- 
ing, to which was given the name of Univerſity-hall. In it he 
placed a principal, who was to take care of the penſioners that came 

to live there, It continued in this condition for the ſpace of ſixteen 
years, and then by an accidental fire was burnt down. Richard de 
Badew being unable to rebuild it, it lay for a few years in ruins; 
but one of the late penſioners having a great intereſt with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glouceſter, and third 
ſiſter and coheir of Sir Gilbert de Clare, the laſt earl of Glouceſter 
and Hertford, he prevailed upon her to undertake what de Badews 
was not able to perform. Wherenpon this charitable lady, after 
the reſignation of Walter Thaxtead, the principal, and with the 
conſent of Richard de Badew, new built that hall, and endowed it, 
in the year 1347, with revenues for one maſter, ten fellows, and 
ten ſcholars. At the ſame time ſhe named it Clare-hall, from her 


own family ſurname. 


. — —— Wo £ 
BAGFORD (Jorx), the antiquary, and great collector of old 
| Fnylith books, prints, &c. was born in London. He had been in 
his younger days a ſhoemaker, afterwards a bookſeller ; and laſtly, 
: tor the many curioſities wherewith he enriched the famous library 
L \ of Dr. John Moore, bithop of. Ely, his lordſhip got him admitted 
into the Charter-hauſe, He was ſeveral times in Holland, and 
in other foreign parts, where he procured many valuable old books, 
prints, &c, ſome of which he diſpoſed of to the late earl of Oxford, 
who, after his death, purchaſed all his collections, papers, &c. for 
ſ his library. In 1707 were publiſhed, in the Philofophical Tranſ- 
actions, his propoſals for a General Hiſtory of Printing. He died 
at Iſlington, a little before ſix in the morning, May 15, 1716, aged 
65 years; and was buried the Monday following, in tne cemetary . 
belonging to the. Charter-houſe. In 1728 a print was engraved of 


1 him, from a painting of Mr. Howard, by George Vertue. An 
- account of his entries, which were deſigned for a General Hiſtory of 

Printing, is in the Catalogue of the Harleian Collection of MSS. 1 
, | Vol. II. fol. London, 1759, from No. 5892 to No. 5910. His 1 


MSS. may be of uſe to ſuch as will take pains to extract good 
Uu matter 


2 
L Vol. I. 
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matter from a bad hand, and worſe orthography. This may be 
eaſily forgiven to his education, far from learned, and all his im- 
provements owing to the ſtrength of genius, ſeconded by unuſual 
diligence and induſtry. A number of his letters to Humphry Wan- 
ley may be ſeen in the Britiſh Muſcum; and a large part of his 
collections is in the public library at Cambridge, where they are 
locked up in a large cubical deal box, and probably have never been 


opened fince they were there. 


BAGLIVI (GeorGe), a molt illuſtrious phyſician of Italy, was 
a native of Apulia, and born about the year 1668. He ſtudied at 
Padua, where he became doctor ; and then went to Rome, where he 
was choſen profeſſor of anatomy. He was a man of molt uncom- 
mon force of underſtanding, of which he gave ample proofs in many 
curious and accurate productions, philoſophical as well as medi- 
cinal. He died at Rome, 1700, in the very flower of his age, and 
when he was no more than eight and thirty. A collection of his 
works were printed firſt in 1710, quarto; and have ſince been re- 
printed, in the ſame ſize, at various places. His “ Praxis Medi- 
ca, and © De Fibra Matricis,” are the principal pieces. He wrote 
a Diſſertation upon the Anatomy, Bite, and Effects, of the Taran- 
tula, which is the production of his country ; and gave a particular 
account of the earthquake at Rome, and the adjacent cities, in 
1702. His works are al! in Latin. 
BAILLET {Apz14N), a learned French author, born June 13. 
1649, at Neuville, a village near Beauvais, in Picardy, His father 
was very poor, and could not afford to give him a proper education; 
but there being a convent not far trom Neuville, young Baillet uſed 
to go thither frequently: in the morning he afliſted the prieſts at 
maſs, and the reſt of the day uſed to do all the little offices in his 
power to the ſexton, and the other fathers of the houte. The lex- 
ton was fo pleaſed with his behaviour, that he conceived an affection 
tor him, and taughr him to read and write. He was afterwards 
recommended to the biſhop of Beauvais, who ſent him into the 
little ſeminary of Beauvais, where he ſtudied Greek and Latin, and 
atterwards applied himſelf to philoſophy, hiſtory, chronology, and 
geography. In 1670 he went into the great ſeminary, where he 
ttudied divinity. In 1672 he wes appointed to teach the fifth form 
ini the college of Beauvais, and the fourth two years after. This em- 
ployment, beſides his board, brought in avout ol. per annum, part 
of which he gave towards the ſupport of his poor relations, and the 
reſt he ſpent in books. j 
In 1676 he entered into holy orders, and the biſhop of Beauvais 
preſented him to the vicarage of Lardieres, which, though worth 
only about 3ol. per annum, yet fo temperate was Mr. Baillet in 
in his way of living, that he maintained his brother and himſelf _ 
| this 
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this allowance, gave ſome charity to the poor, ant] went once a year 
to buy books at Paris. In 1680, being appointed library keeper to 
Mr. de Lamoignon, advocate-general to the parliament of Paris, he 
applied himſelf with great aſſiduity to draw up an index of all the 
ſubjects treated of in this gentleman's library When he had 
hniſhed this laborious undertaking, he applied himſelf to his“ Juge- 
mens des Savans,” which was publiſhed in 1686. 

In 1688 Mr. Baillet publifhed his work concerning children fa- 
mous for their learning and writings. It gave him uneaſineſs to 
find, that many perſons of quality were Jed away by a notion that 
ſtudy was hurtful to the health and wit of children. This induced 
him to ſhew the contrary by ſeveral examples, ancient and modern. 

When M. Menage's “ Anti-Baillet*”” was publiſhed, our author 
took occaſion from thence to write a book concerning ſuch ſatires 


in which a man's name was annexed to the word Anti. He after- 


wards applied himſelf to a very large work, wherein he intended to 
diſcover the true names of thoſe authors who had concealed them- 
ſelves under fictitious ones; but though his materials were ready, 
yet being moſtly Latin, he did not care to publiſh them in that lan- 
guage. In 1691 he publithed in French the Life of Des Cartes, 
in two volumes, quarto, which he afterwards abridged to one vo- 
ume 12mo. At the deltire of his friends, he wrote alſo the Life of 
Edmund Richer, doctor of the Sorbonne, but never publiſhed it. 
In 1693 he publiſhed a Hiſtory of Holland, from 1609 to the peace 
of Nimeguen, in 1679. The next year he wrote a piece concern- 
ing the wor{hip due to the holy Virgin; which, though approved by 
tour doctors of the Sorbonne, and licenced by the chancellor, yet 


was attacked from two different quarters. He wrote alſo ſeveral 


theological works, and formed a delign of writing An Univerſal Ec- 
clefiaſtical Dictionary; but this was prevented by his death, which 
happened the 21ſt of January, 1700. 


BAILLIE (RorerT), a preſbyterian divine in the church of 
Scotland during the laſt century, was born at Glaſgow, in the year 
1599. He was educated in the univerſity of his native city, under 
the direction of Mr. Sharp, who was at that time the head of the 
college there. After Mr. Baillie had taken his degrees in arts, he 
turned his thoughts to the ſtudy of divinity, to which he applied 
with uncommon diligence. Having about the year 1622 received 
orders from Archbithop Law, he was choſen a regent of philoſophy 
in the univerſity of Glaſgow. While he was in this ſtation, he had, 
ior ſome years, the. care of the education of Lord Montgomery, 
who, at length, carried him with him to Kilwinning; to which 
church he was preſented by the earl of Eglinton. Here he lived in 
the ſtricteſt friendſhip with that noble family, and the people con- 
need with it; as he did, alſo, with his ordinary the archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow, with whom he kept up an epiſtolary correſpondence. In 
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1633, he declined, from a principle of modeſty, an offer which was 
made him of a church in Edinburgh. In 1638, he was choſen by 
the preſbytery of Irvine, a member of the famous atſembly at Glaſ— 
ow, which was a prelude to the civil war. Though Mr. Baillie is 
ſaid to have behaved in this aſſembly with great moderation, it is evi- 
dent that he was by no means deficient in his zeal againſt Prelacy 
and Arminianiſm. . He was a member of all the following genera] 
aſſemblies, till 1653, excepting the time in which he attended the 
Weſtminſter aſſembly. In 1640, he was ſent by the covenantins 
Jords to London, to draw up an accuſation againſt Dr. Laud, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, for the innovations he had obtruded upon the 
church of Scotland. While Mr. Baillie was in England upon this 
occaſion, he wrote to the preſbytery of Irvine a regular account of 
the {tate of public affairs; and ſent them, among other things, a large 
Journal of the proceedings in the trial of the earl of Stratford. Not 
long after his return to his own country (in 1642), he was appointed 
Joint profeſſor of divinity, with Mr. David Dickſon, in the univer- 
ſity of Glaſgow. And his reputation was become fo great, that hc 
had before this received invitations from the other three univerſities, 
all of which he refuſed. He continued in his profeſſorſhip till the 
Reſtoration :. but his diſcharge of the duties of it was interrupted, 
for a conſiderable time, by his reſidence in England : for in 1643, 
he was choſen one of the commiſſioners of the church of Scotland to 
the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter. Mr. Baillie returned again 
to his on country in the latter end of the year 1646. When, after 
the execution of Charles the Firſt, Charles the Second was pro- 
claimed in Scotland, our profeſlor was one of the divines appointed 
by the general aſſembly to wait upon his majeſty at the Hague; 
upon which occaſion, on the 27th of March, 1649, he made a ſpeech 
in the royal preſence, wherein he expreſſed, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
his abhorrence of the murder of the late king ; and, in his ſentiments 
upon this event, it appears, that the preſbyterian divines of that 
period, both at home and abroad, almolt univerſally agreed. After 
the reſtoration of King Charles the Second, Mr. Baillie, on the 23d 
of January, 1661, by the intereſt of the ear] of Lauderdale, with 
whom he was a great favourite, was made principal of the univer- 
ſity of Glaſgow, upon the removal of Mr. Patrick Gilleſpie, who 
had been patronized by Cromwell. It is faid, by ſeveral writers, 
that Mr. Baillie had the offer of a biſhopric, which he abſolutely re- 
ſuſed. Though he was very loyal, and moit ſincerely rejoiced in 
his majeſty's reſtoration, he began, a little before his death, to be 
extremely anxious for the fate of his beloved preſbytery. His 
health failed him in the ſpring of the year 1662, and he died in 
July, the fame year, aged ſixty-three. | 


BAINBRIDGE {Jonn), an eminent phyſician and aſtronomer, 
Was born in 1582, at Athby de la Zouch, Leiceſterſhire, He was 
educated 
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_ educated at the public {chool of that town; and from thence went 


to Emanuel college in Cambridge, under the tuition of Dr. Joſeph 


Hall, afterwards biſhop of Ngrwich. When he had taken his de- 


grees of bachelor and maiter of arts, he went back to Leiceſterthire, 
where he taught a grammar-{chool for ſome years, and at the fame 
time practiſed phyſic. He employed his leiture hours in the ma- 
thematics, eſpecially aſtronomy, which had been his favaurite 
ſtudy from his earlieſt years. By the advice of his friends, who 
thought his abilities too great tor the obſcurity of a country life, he 
removed to London, where he was admitted a fellow of the college 
of phylicians. His deſcription of the comet, which appeared in 
1618, greatly raiſed his character. It was by this means he got ac- 
quainted with Sir Henry Savile, who, in 1619, appointed him his 
hrſt profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford. Upon this he removed to 
that univerſity, and was entered a maſter commoner of Merton col- 


lege; the matter and fellows whereof appointed j;im junior reader of 


Linacer's lecture in 1031, and ſuperior reader in 1635. As he re- 
ſolved to publiſh correct editions of the ancient aſtronomers agree- 
ably to the ſtatutes of the founder of his proſeſſorſhip; in order to 
make himſelf acquainted with the diſcoveries of the Arabian-aitra- 
nomers, he began the ſtudy of the Arabic language when he was 
above forty years of age. Some time before his death, he removed 
to a houſe oppoſite Merton college, where he died in 1643. The 
three following are all that were publiſhed: 1. An Aſtronomical 
Deſcription of the late Comet, from the 18th of November, 1618, 
io the 16th of December following, London, 1619. 2. Procli 
Sphæra. 3. Canicularia; or a I reatiſe, concerning the Dog-Star and 
the Canicular Days. | 


BAKER (Sir RicHARD), author of the © Chronicle of the Kings 
of England,” born at Siſſingherſt in Kent, about 1568. In 1584, 
he was entered a commoner at Hart-hail, in Oxford, where he re- 
mained three years, which he ſpent chictly in the ſtudy of logic and 
philoſophy. From thence he removed to one of the inns of- court 
in London, ard afterwarus travelled abroad, in order to complete his 
education, In 1594, he was created maſter of arts at Oxford; and 
in May, 1603, received the honour of knighthood from James I. at 
Theobalds. In 1620, he was high-ſheriff of Oxfordſhire, having 
the manor of Middle-Aſton and other eſtates in that county. He 
married a daughter of Sir George Manwaring, of Ightſield in 
Shropſhire, knight, and having become ſurety for ſome of that fa- 
mily's debts, was thereby reduced to poverty, and thrown into the 


Fleet priſon, where he died February 18, 1644-5. He left behind 


him ſeveral works in divinity and hiſtory, 


BAKER (TrnoMas), an eminent mathematician, born at Ilton in 
Somerſetſhire, in 1625. In 1640, he was entered at Magdalen- 
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hall, Oxford; and in 1645, was elected ſcholar of Wadham college. 
He took his degree of bachelor of arts, 1647, and ſoon after left 
the univerſity. He afterwards became vicar of Biſhops-Nymmet in 
Devonſhire, where he lived a ſtudious and retired life for many 
years. He chiefly applied himſelf to the mathematics ; and he gave 
a proof of his great knowledge in this branch of learning, in the 
book he publiſhed, entitled, The Geometrical Key, &c.“ A little 
before his death, the Royal Socicty ſent him ſome queries, to which 
he returned ſuch ſatisfactory anſwers, that they gave him a medal, 
with an inſcription full of honour and reſpect. He died at Biſhops- 
Nymmet, 1690. 


BAKER (Tromas), a very ingenious and learned antiquary, 
was deſcended from a family ancient and well eſteemed, diſtinguiſh— 
ed by it's loyalty and affection for the crown. His grandfather, Sir 
George Baker, knt. almoſt ruined his family by his exertions for 
Charles I. Being recorder of Newcaſtle, he kept that town, 1639, 
againſt the Scots (as they themſelves wrote the parliament) with 
«< a noble oppolition.” He borrowed large ſums upon his own 
credit, and ſent the money to the king, or laid it out in his ſervice. 
His father was George Baker, efq. of Crook, in the pariſh of Lan- 
cheſter, in the county of Durham, who married Margaret daughter 
of Thomas Forſter of Edderſton, in the county of Northumberland, 
eſq. Mr. Baker was born at Crook, September 14, 1656. He 
was educated at the free-ſchool at Durham, under Mr. Batterſby, 
many years maſter, and thence removed with his elder brother 
George to St. John's college, Cambridge, and admitted, the former 
as penſioner, the latter as fellow-commoner, under the tuition of 
Mr. Sanderſon, July 9, 1674. He proceeded B. A. 1677; M. A. 
168; was elected fellow March 1679-80; ordained deacon by 
biſhop Compton of London, December 20, 1685 ; prieſt by biſhop 
Barlow of Lincoln, December-19,-1686. Dr. Watſon, tutor of 
the college, who was nominated, but not yet conſecrated, biſhop of 
St. David's, offcred to take him for his chaplain, which he declined, 
probably on the proſpect of a like offer from lord Crew biſhop of 
Durham, which he ſoon after accepted. His lordſhip collated him 
to the rectory of Long-Newton in his dioceſe, and the ſame county, 
June 1687; and, as Dr. Grey was informed by ſome of the biſhop's 
iamily, intended to have given him that of Sedgefield, worth 6 or 
-o01. a year, with a golden prebend, had he not incurred his drt- 
pleaſure, and left his family, for refuſing to read King James IT's 
declaration for liberty of conſcience. The bilhop, who diſgraced 
hin for this refuſal, and was excepted out of King William's par- 
don, took the oaths to that king, and kept his bithopric ul his 


death. Mr. Baker reſigned Long Newton, Augult 1, 1690, reful- 


ing io take the oaths; and retired to his felloi{hip at St. John's, in 
winch he was protected till January 20, 1710-17, when, with one 
and 
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and twenty others, he was diſpoſſeſſed of it. This hurt him moſt 
of all, not for the profit he received from it, but that ſome whom he 
thought his ſincereſt friends came fo readily into the new meaſures, 
particularly Dr. Robert Jenkin the maſter, who wrote a defence of 
the profeſſion of Dr. Lake, biſhop of Chicheſter, concerning the 
new oaths and paſlive obedience, and reſigned his precentorſhip of 
Chicheſter, and vicarage of Waterbeach, in the county of Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Baker could not perſuade himſelf but he might have 
ihewn the ſame indujgence to his ſcruples on that occaſion, as he 
had done before while himſelf was of that way of thinking. Of all 
his ſufferings none therefore gave him ſo much uneaſineſs. He re- 
tained a lively reſentment of his deprivations; and wrote himſelf in 
all his books, as well as in thoſe which he gave to the college li- 
brary, “ ſocius ejectus,“ and in ſome © <zHQus rector.“ He con- 
tinued to reſide in the college as commoner-maſter till his death, 
which happened July 2, 1740, of a paralytic ſtroke, being found on 
the floor of his chamber. All that Mr. Baker printed was, 1. Re- 
flections on Learning. 2. The Pretace to Biſhop Fiſher's Funeral 


Sermon for Margaret Counteſs of Richmond and. Derby. He was 


the author of ieveral imprinted manuſcripts now in the public li 
braries. | | 


BAKER (HENRY), an ingenious and diligent naturaliſt, was 
born in Fleet-{treet, London, either near the end of the laſt, or very 
early in the beginning of the preſent century. His father's protel- 
ſion is not known; but his mother was, in her time, a mid wife ol 
great practice. He was brought up, under an eminent bookſeller 
who preceded the elder Dodiley, to the bhuſineſs of a bookſeller, in 
which, however, he appears not to have engaged at all after his ap- 
prenticeſhip; or, if he did, it was foon relinquiihed by-him+: for 
though it was in his power to have drawn away all his maſter's beſt 
cuſtomcers, he would not ſet up again(t him. Mr, Baker being of a 
philoſophical turn of mind, and having diligently attended to the 
methods which might be practicable and uſetul in the. cure of 
ſtammering, and eſpecially in teaching deat and dumb perſons to 
ipeak, he made this the employment of his life. In the proſecution 
of ſo valuable and difficult an undertaking, he was very ſucceſsful ; 
and ſeveral of his pupils, who are ſtill }tving, bear teſtimony to the 


ability and good effect of his inſtructions. He married Sophia, 


youngett daughter of the famous Daniel Defoe, who brought him 
wo ſons, both of whom he furvived. On the 29th of January, 
1749, Mr. Baker was cie&ed a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
and, on the 12th of March following, the fame honour was con- 
ferred upon hun by the Royal Society, In 1744, Sir Godfrey Cop- 
ley's gold medal was beſtowed upon him, for having, by his micro. 
ſcopical experiments on the cryſtallizations and configurations o. 
ſaline particles, produced the moſt extraordinary diſcoyery during 
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that ycar. This medal was preſented to him by Sir Hans Sloane, 
late Pieſident of the Royal Society, and only ſurviving truſtee of Sir 
Godfrey Copley's donation, at the recommendation of Sir Hans's 
worthy ſucceſſor, Martin Folkes, eſq. and of the council of the ſaid 
ſociety. Having led a very uſeful and honourable life, he died at his 
apartments in the Strand, on the 25th of November, 1774, being 
then about ſeventy years of age. | | 
Several of Mr. Baker's communicatrons are printed in the Phi- 
loſophical L'ranſactions; and, beſides the papers written by himſelf, 
he was the means, by his extenſive fy: of conveying to 
the Society the intelligence and obſervations of other inquiſitive and 
philoſophical ned. Mr. Baker was a poetical writer in the early 
part of his life. His © Invocation of Health” got abroad without 
his knowledge: but was reprinted by himſelf in his“ Original 
Poems, Serious and Humorous,” part the firſt, 8vo. 1725. The 
ſecond part came out in 1726. Among theſe poems are ſome talcs 
as witty and as looſe as Prior's. He was the author, likewiſe, of 
c The Univerſe, a Poem, intended to reſtrain the Pride of Man,” 
which has been ſeveral times reprinted. His account of the water 
polype, which was originally publiſhed in the“ Philoſophical Tran!- 
actions,“ was afterwards enlarged into a ſeparate treatiſe, and hath 
gone through ſeveral editions. But his principal publications arc, 
„The Microſcope made Eaſy,” and © Employment for the Micro- 
ſcope.” | : | 5 
His eldeſt fon, David Erſkine Baker, was a young man of genius 
and learning. Having been adopted by an uncle, who was a filk 
.throwſter in Spital-helds, he ſucceeded him in the buſineſs; but 
wanted the prudence and attention which are neceſſary to fe- 
cure proſperity in trade. Like his father, he was both a philoſo- 
pher and a poet; and wrote ſeveral occaſional poems in the perio- 
dical collections. The public was indebted to him for © The Com- 
panion to the Playhouſe,” in two volumes, 1764, 12mo; a work 
which, though imperfect, had conſiderable merit, and ſhewed that 
he poſſeſſed a very extenſive knowledge of our dramatic authors. 
BALAMIO (FrRDIN AND), of Sicily, was phyſician to Pope 
Leo X.; who greatly regarded him. He was no leſs {killed in the 
belles lettres than in medicine; and he cultivated poetry and the 
Greek learning with much ſucceſs. He tranſlated from the Greek 
into Latin, ſeveral pieces of Galen; which were firſt printed ſe- 
parately, and afterwards inſerted in the works of that ancient phy- 
ſician, publiſhed at Venice, 1586, in folio. He flouriſhed at Rome 
- about the year 1555. | | | | 7 


BALDINUCCI (PIII r), of Florence, was born in 1624. 
Having acquired great knowlege in painting and ſculpture, and 
made many diſcoveries by ſtudying the works of the beſt maſters, he 
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was qualified to gratify Cardinal Leopald of Tuſcany, who deſired 
to have a complete hiſtory of painters. Baldinucci remounted as 
far as to Cimabue, the reſtorer of painting among the moderns ; 
and he detigned to come down to the painters of the laſt age in- 
eluſive. He only lived to execute part of his plan, dying in 1696; 
but what he wrote is in a very pure ſtyle, and there is great exact» 
neſs in what regards the painters of his country. 


* BALDOCK Rata DE), biſhop of London in the reigns of 


Edward I. and II. was educated at Merton college in Oxford, be- 
came archdeacon of Middleſex, and in 1294 dean of St. Paul's. 
The ſee of London being vacant by the death of Richard de Graveſ- 
end, Baldock was unanimouſly choſen, September the 2oth, 1304. 
But his election being controverted, he was obliged to repair to 
Rome; and having obtained the pope's confirmation, was conſe- 


crated at Lyons, by Peter Hiſpanus, cardinal of Alba, January the 


goth, 1306. Being returned into England, he made profeſſion of 
canonical obedience to the archbithop, in the church of Canterbury, 
March the 29th, 1306, and was enthroned the 22d of July, in St. 
Paul's church. The ſame year he was appointed by the pope one 
of the commiſſioners for examination of the articles alledged againſt 
the Knights Templars. The year following he was made lord high 


chancellor of England; but Edward I. dying ſoon after, he held 


that poſt ſcarcely a year. December the 2d, 1308, this prelate, 
with the approbation of the chapter, ſettled a ſtipend on the chan- 


_ cellor of St. Paul's, for reading lectures in divinity in that church, 
according to a conſtitution of his predeceſſor, Richard de Graveſiond. 


He contributed two hundred merks towards building the chapel of 
St. Mary, on the eaſt {ide of St. Paul's. He founded alſo a chantry 
of two prieſts in the {aid church, near the altar of St. Erkenwald. 
He was a perſon of a very amiable character, both for morals and 
learning ; and deſerved well of his conntry by his writings, which 


were, 1. An Hiſtory of the Britith Affairs down to his own Time. 


z. A Collection of the Statutes and Conſtitutions of the Church of 
St. Paul's. Biſhop Baldock died at Stepney, July the 24th, 1313, 
having ſat from his conſecration a little more than ſeven years, and 
was buried under a marble monument in the chapel of St. Mary. 
About the ſame time there was a Robert de Baldock, a canon of 
London, and archdeacon of Middleſex, who, upon the vacancy 
the ſce of London by the death of Biſhop Baldock, was (together 
with John , Colcheſter, another canon) preſented by the chapter 
of London to the chapter of Canterbury, that ſee being likewiſe 
vacant, for the choice of one of them to be official for the dio- 
ceſe of London. This Robert Baldock was in great favour with 


King Edward H. who made him his chancellor, and nominated 


him to the biſhopric of Norwich, into which he was elected about 


the middle of the year 1325, and confirmed by the archbiſhop in the 
Vo. I. 8 XX = month 
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| month of Auguſt; bur he could not obtain the ſee, by reaſon of a 
i; papal proviſion in favour of William de Ayremin. Soon after, he 
| laſt his liberty and life by the national commotions, which deprived 
King Edward of his crown; for, being feized by the enraged popu- 
lace, he was dragged to the priſon of Newgate, where he died in a 
molt wretched condition. | 


— 


BALDWIN, archbiſhop of Canterbury in the reigns of Henry 
II. and Richard I. was born of obtcure parenis at Exeter, where he 
received a liberal education, and in his younger years taught ſchool. 

- Afterwards, entering into holy orders, he was made archdeacon of 
Exeter. But ſoon quitting that dignity, and the world together, he 
took the habit of the Ciſtertian order, in the monaſtery of Ford, in 
Devonſhire, and in a few years became abbot thereof. From thence 
he was promoted to the fee of Worceſter, and conſecrated Auguſt 
the Toth, 1180. Upon the death of Richard archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, in 1184, he was tranſlated to that ſee, not without ſome dith- 
culties in the way of his election, being the firſt of his order in 
England that was ever advanced to the archiepiſcopal dignity. He 

was enthroned at Canterbury the 19th of May, 1185, and the ſame 
day received the pall from Pope Lucius III. whoſe ſucceſſor, Urban 
III. appointed him his legate for the dioceſe of Canterbury. Soon 
after he was ſettled in his fee, he began to build a church and mo- 
naſtery at Hackington, near Canterbury, in honour of St. Thomas 
Becket, for the reception of ſecular prieſts; but, being violently op- 
poſed by the monks of Canterbury, ſupported by the pope's autho- 
. rity, he was obliged to deſiſt. The 3d of December, 1189, he ſo- 
lemnly performed the ceremony of crowning King Richard I. at 
Weſtminſter. The ſame year, the king having given the ſee of. 
York to his baſtard brother, Geoffry, biſhop of Lincoln, Archbiſhop 
Baldwin took this occaſion to aflert the pre-eminence of the ſee of 
Canterbury, forbidding the biſhops of England to receive conſe- 
cration from any other than the archbiſhop of Canterbury. The 
next year, deſigning to follow King Richard to the Holy Land, he 
made a progreſs into Wales, where he performed maſs pontifically 
in all the cathedral churches, and induced ſeveral of the Welſh to 
join the cruſade. Afterwards embarking at Dover, with Hubert 
biſhop of Saliſbury, he arrived at the king's army in Syria ; where 
being ſeized with a mortal diſtemper, he died at the ſiege of Acres, 
or Ptolemais. 


- 


| — — — —— 

* BALE (Jonx), bithop of Oſſory, in Ireland, was born at Cove, a 
ſmall village in Suffolk. His parents being poor, and encumbered 
with a large family, he was entered at twelve years of age in the 
monaſtery of Carmelites, at Norwich, and from thence removed 
to Jeſus college, Cambridge. He was bred up in the Romiſh re- 
ligion, but became afterwards a Proteſtant. His converſion, how- 
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ever, greatly expoſed him to the perſecution of the Romith clergy; 


and he muſt have felt their reſentment, had he not been protected by 
Lord Cromwell; but upon the death of this nobleman he was 
obliged to fly to Holland, where he remained ſix years, and during 
this time wrote ſeveral pieces in the Engliſh language. He was 
recalled into England by Edward VI. and preſented to the living of 
Biſhopsſtoke, in the county of Southampton. The 15th of Auguſt, 
1522, he was nominated to the lee of Oſſory, and, upon his arrival 
in Ireland, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to reform the manners of his 
dioceſe, to correct the vices of the prieſts, to aboliſh the maſs, and to 
eſtabliſh the uſe of the new Book of Common Prayer, fet forth in 
England; but all his ſchemes of this kind having proved abortive by 
the death of King Edward, and acceſſion of Queen Mary, he be- 
came greatly expoſed. to the outrages of the papiſts in Ireland. 
Once, in particular, we are told, that five of his domeſtics were mur- 
dered, whilſt they were making hay in a meadow near his houle ; 
and having received intimations that the prieſts were plotting his 
death, he retired from his ſee to Dublin. He afterwards made his 
eſcape ina {mall veſſel from that port, but was taken by the captain 
of a Dutch man of war, who {tripped him of all his money and 
effects, and, when he arrived in Holland, obliged him to pay thirty 

ounds before he could procure his liberty. From Holland he re- 
tired to Baſil in Switzerland, where he continued during the reign of 
Queen Mary. On the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth he returned 
from exile, but did not chuſe to go again to Ireland, being ſatisſied 
with : prebend of Canterbury, in which city he died, Nov. 1563, 
aged 67. 

ST his ele has left a celebrated Latin work, containing the lives of 
the molt eminent writers of Great Britain. It was not at firſt pub- 
liſhed complete: when it made it's appearance it was entitled © Sum- 
marium illuſtrium majoris Brytanniz,” quarto, Weſel, 1549. It 
was addreſſed to King Edward VI. and contained only five centu- 
Ties of writers. He afterwards added four more, and made ſeveral 
additions and corrections thoughout the whole. 8 


— — 


BALES (PETER) was a molt famous maſter in the art of pen- 
manſhip, or fair writing, and one of the-firſt inventors of ſhort- 
hand. He was born in 1547, and is ſtyled by Anthony Wood 
« a moſt dexterous perſon in his profeſſion, to the great wonder of 
ſcholars and others.” He is recorded for his {kill in micrography, 
or miniature writing, in Hollinſhed's chronicle, anno 1575; and 
Mr. Evelyn alſo hath celebrated his wonderful ſkill in this delicate 
operation of the hand. Hadrian Junius ſpeaking as a miracle of 

ſomebody who wrote the Apoſtle's Creed, and the beginning of St. 

John's Goſpel, within the compaſs of a farthing; what would he 
have ſaid,” ſays Mr. Evelyn, „of our famous Peter Bales, who, in 


the year 1575, wrote the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, Decalogue, with 
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| two ſhort prayers in Latin, his own name, motto, day of the month, 

car of the Lord, and reign of the queen, to whom he preſented it at 

| Hah the Court, all of it written within the circle of a ſingle 

penny, inchaſed in a ring and borders of gold, and covered with a 

eryſtal ſo accurately wrought, as to be very plainly legible, to the 

reat admiration of her majeſty, the whole privy-council, and ſeveral 

ambaſſadors then at court?” He was farther very dexterous in imi- 

tating hand-writing, and about 1586 was employed by Secretary 

Walſingham in certain political inanceuvres. We find him at the 

4 Head of a ſchool, near the Old Bailey, London, in 1590; in which 

= year he publiſhed his“ Writing Schoolmaſter, in three parts; the 

3 firſt teaching ſwift writing, the ſecond true writing, the third fair. 

writing.” In 1595 he had a great trial of ſkill, in the Black 

Friars, with one Daniel Johnfon, for a golden pen of 20]. value, 

and won it; and a contemporary author farther relates, that he 

had alſo the arms of calligraphy given him, which are, Azure, a Pen, 

Or, as a prize, at a trial of ſkill in this art among the beſt penmen in 

London. In 1597 he republiſhed his“ Writing Schoolmaſter,” 

_ which was in ſuch high reputation, that no leſs than eighteen copies 

of commendatory verſes, compoſed by learned and ingenious men 


of that time, were printed before it, 
| BURIED” TEE 


BALEY, or BAILEY (WALTER), was ſon of Henry Baley, of 
Warnwell, in Dorſetſhire, and born at Portſham, in that county. 
He was educated at Wincheſter ſchool, and admitted perpetual tel- 
low of New College, in Oxford, in the year 1550, after having 

. ſerved two years of probation, Having taken the deyrecs of bache- 
lor and maſter of arts, he proceeded upon the phytic line, and was 
admitted to practiſe in that faculty in 1558, being at that time 
cg keg of the univerſity, and prebendary of Dultingcote, or Dulcot, 

n the church of Wells; which preferment he reſigned in 1579. 
In 1561 he was appointed the queen's profeſſor of phylic in the 
univerſity of Oxford, Two years after he took the degree of doctor 
in that faculty, and at laſt was appointed phyſician in ordinary to 
her majeſty, He was eſteemed to be very ſkilful in his proteſſion, 
and was much followed for his practice. He died March the 3d, 
1592, at 6g years of age. | 


BALGUY (Jonx), an eminent divine of the church of Eng- 
land in the pretent century, was born on the 12th of Auguſt, 1686, 
at Sheffield, in Yorkſhire. His father, Thomas Balguy, was maſter 
of the free grammar- ſchool in that place, and from him he received 
the firſt rudiments of his grammatical education. After his father's 
death, he was put under the inſtruction of Mr. Daubuz, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the maſterſhip of the ſame ſchool, September 23, 1696, for 
whom he always profeſſed a great reſpect. In 1702 he was ad- 
mitted of St. fohn's college, Cambridge, under the care of Dr. 
5 . | | Edmondion, 
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Edmondſon, and of Dr. Lambert, afterwards maſter of that college. 
He frequently lamented, in the ſucceeding part of his life, that he 
had waited nearly two years of his reſidence there in reading ro- 
mances ; but at the end of that time he had the good fortune to 
meet with Livy, went through him with great delight, and from 
thence forward applied himſelf to ſerious ſtudies. In 1705-6 
he was admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts, and to that 
of maſter of arts in the year 1726. Soon after he had taken his 
bachelor's degree he quitted the univerſity, and was engaged, for a 
while, in teaching the free-ſchool at Sheffield; but whether he was 
ever choſen maſter, or only employed during a vacancy, does not 
appear. On the 15th of July, 1708, he was taken into the family 
of Mr. Banks, as private tutor to his fon, Joſeph Banks, Eſq. after- 
wards of Rereſby, n the county of Lincoln, and grandfather of the 
celebrated Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart. ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed for his 
{kill in natural hiſtory, and the expences, labours, and voyages he 
has undergone to promote that part of ſcience. Mr. Balguy, in 
1710, was admitted to deacon's orders, by Dr. Sharp, archbiſhop of 
Vork; and in 1711 he was ordained a prieſt, by that prelate. By 
Mr. Banks's means he was introduced to the acquaintance of Mr. 
Bright of Badſworth, in the county of York ; and was by him re- 
commended to his father, Sir Henry Liddel, grandfather to the 
late Lord Ravenſworth. In 1711 this gentleman, who lived at 
Ravenſworth caſtle, in the county of Durham, took, Mr. Balguy 
into his family, and beſtowed upon him the donative of Lameſly 
and Tanfield, in that county. For the firſt four years after he had 
obtained this ſmall preferment, he did not intermit one week with- 
out writing a new ſermon; and all his ſermons were of his own 
compoſition. Being deſirous that ſo excellent an example ſhould 
be followed by his fon, he deſtroyed almoſt his whole ſtock, and 
committed, at one time, two hundred and fifty to the flames, moſt 
of which deſerved to have been uſed in the beſt congregations. In 
July, 1715, he married Sarah, daughter of Chriſtopher and Sarah 
Broomhead, of Sheffield, She was born in 1686, and by her 
the he only a ſon, Dr. Thomas Balguy, archdeacon of Win- 
cheſter; who owed his archdeaconry, and all his other preferments, 
to the favour and friendſhip of Biſhop Hoadley. In 1718 he 7 
liſhed, without his name, “ Silvius's Examination of certain Doc- 
trines, lately taught and defended by the Rev. Mr. Stebbing;“ and 
in the following year, “ Silvius's Letter to the Rev. Dr. Sherlock.” 
Both of theſe performances were written in vindication of Bifhop 
Hoadly. Mr. Stebbing having written againſt theſe pamphlets, 
Mr. . in 1720, again appeared from the preſs, in the cauſe 
of the biſhop, in a tract entitled, . Silvius's Defence of a Dialogue 
between a Papiſt and a Proteſtant, in Anſwer to the Rey. Mr. 
Stebbing ; to which are added, ſeveral Remarks and Obſervations 
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upon that Author's Manner of Writing.” This alſo being an- 
fwered by Mr, Stebbing, Mr. Balguy had prepared a farther de- 
fence; but Dr. Hoadly prevailed upon him to ſuppreſs it, on account 
of the public having grown weary of the controverſy. In 1720 he 
publiſhed © A Letter to a Deiſt, concerning the Beauty and Excel- 


lence of Moral Virtue, and the Support and Improvement which it 


xeceives irom the Chriſtian Revelation.” In this treatiſe he has 
attacked, with the greateſt politeneſs, and with equal {trength of 
reafon, fome of the principles advanced by the noble and celebrated 
writer of the Characteriſtics, in his Enquiry concerning Virtue, 


On the 25th of January, 1727-8, Mr. Balguy was collated by Biſhop 


Hoadly to a prebend in the church of Saliſbury ; among the advan- 
tages of which preferment, was the right of preſenting to four 
Iivings, and of preſenting alternately to two others. The beſt of 
them did not fall in his life-time: but two ſmall livings were dif- 
poſed of by him; one to Mr. Robinſon, who married his wife's 
fifter, the other to his own ſon. In the year 1727, or 1728, he 


preached an aſſize ſermon at Newcaſtle- upon-Tyne, the ſubject of 


which was party ſpirit. It was printed by order of thejudges, and 
either inſcribed or dedicated to Dr. Talbot, biſhop of Durham. 
The Foundation of Moral Goodncfs, or a farther Enquiry into the 
Original of our Idea of Virtue,”* was publithed by him in 1728. 
In the fame year he publiſhed The Sccond Part of the Foundation 
of Moral Goodneſs ; illuitrating and enforcing the Principles and 


 Reafonings contained in the former: Being an Anſwer to certain 


Remarks communicated by a Gentleman to the Author,” His next 
ublication was, Divine Rectitudé: or, A brief Enquiry concern- 


ing the Moral Perfections of the Deity ; particularly in reſpect of 


Creation and Providence.” "This-was followed by“ A ſecond 
Leiter to a Deiſt, concerning a late Book, entitled, Chriſtianity as 
old as the Creation.” To this ſucceeded © The Law of Truth,” &c. 
In 1741 appeared Mr. Balguy's Eſſay on Redemption. This, and 
his volume of ſermons, including fix, which he had publiſhed be- 
fore, were the laſt pieces committed by him to the preſs, A poſt- 
humous volume was afterwards printed, which contained almoſt 
the whole of the ſermons he left behind him. He died on the 21ſt 
of September, 1748, in the 63d year of his age. | 
BALIOL or BALLIOL (Jonx Dr), founder of Balliol college 
in Oxford, was the ſon of Hugh de Ballio] of Bernard's-caltle in the 
Moceſe of Durham. He was a perſon very eminent for power and 
riches, being poſſeſſed of thirty knights fees, a conſiderable eſtate 
in thoſe times. But he received a great addition thereto, by his mar- 
riage with Dervorgille, one of the three daughters and coheireſſes 
of Alan of Galloway (a great baron in Scotland) by Margaret the 


eldeſt ſiſter of John Scot, the laſt earl of Cheſter, and one of the 


heirs to David, ſome time earl of Huntingdon. From the ys 
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1248 to 1254 he was jheriff of the county of Cumberland; and in 
1248 was conſtituted governor of the caſtle of Carliſle. Upon the 
marriage of Margaret daughter of King Henry III. to Alexander III. 
king of Scotland, the guardianſhip of them both, and of that king- 
dom, was committed to our Sir John de Balliol, and to another 
lord; but, about three years after, they were ſo grievouſly accuſed 
of abuſing their truſt, that the king marched towards Scotland with 
an army, to chaſtiſe them. However, in conſideration of the many 
important ſervices performed, in the moſt difficult times, to King 
John the king's father, by Hugh our John Balliol's father; and 
eſpecially by a ſum of money, of which he had great plenty, he ſoon 
made his peace. In the year 1255, he had orders to attend the ki 
at- Cheſter, with horſe and arms, to oppoſe the incurſions of 
Lhewelyn prinee of Wales, And, two years after, in recompence 
of his ſervice to King Henry, as well in France as in England, he 
had a grant of two hundred marks; for diſcharging which, the 
king gave him the wardſhip of William de Waſlingle. In part of 
the years 1260, 1201, 1202, 1263, and 1264, he was ſheriff for the 
counties of Nottingham and Derby: and in 1261, was appointed 
| keeper of the honour of Peverell. In 1263 he began the foundation 
and endowment of Balliol college in Oxford, which was perfected 
afterwards by his widow. During the conteſts and wars between 
King Henry III. and his barons, he firmly adhered to the king; on 
which account his lands were ſeized and detained by the barons, but 
reſtored again through one of his ſons interpoſition. In 1264, he 
attended the king at the battle of Northampton, wherein the barons 
were defeated : but, the year following, he was taken priſoner, with 
many others, after the King's fatal overthrow at Lewes. How- 
ever, it ſeems he ſoon after made his eſcape, and endeayoured to 
keep the northern parts of England in King Henry's obedience. 
Moreover, having obtained authority from Prince Edward, he join- 
ed with other of the northern barons, and raiſed all the force he 
could to reſcue the king from his confinement. He died a little be- 
fore Whitſuntide, in the year 1269. | 


BALL (Joan), a puritan divine in the ſeventeenth century, was 
born in the year 1585, of an obſcure family, at Caſſington or 
Cherſington, near Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire. He was educated in 
grammar learning at a private ſchool, under the vicar of Yarnton, a 
mile diſtant from Caſlington; and was admitted a ſtudent of 
Brazen-nofe college in Oxford, in 1602. He continued there about 
five years, in the condition of a ſervitor, and under the diſcipline of 
a ſevere tutor; and from thence he removed to St. Mary's Hall, and 
took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1608. Soon after, he was 

p invited into Cheſhire, to be tutor to the Lady Cholmondeley's chil- 
dren; and here he became acquainted with ſome rigid puritans, 
who gained ſo far upon his affections, that he went over to their 
. party. 
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party. About this time, having got a ſum of money, he came up 
to London, and procured himſelf to be ordained by an Irith biſhop, 
without ſubſcription. Soon after, he removed into Staffordſhire, 
and became curate of Whitmore, a chapel of caſe to Stoke. He 
has, among the puritan writeis, the x Anh" of an exccllent 
ſchool-divine, a painful preacher, and a learned and ingenious 
author; and, though he was not well affected to ceremonies and 
church diſcipline, yet he wrote againſt thoſe, who thought theſe 
matters a ſufficient ground for ſeparation. He died the 2oth of 
October 1640, aged about fifty- five. 


BALLANDEN, or BaLLEexDEN (Sir JOHN), an elegant Scottiſh 
writer of the ſixteenth century. In his youth he was in great fa- 
vour with James V. of Scotland, as he himſelf informs us; owing 
perhaps to his exccllent talent for poetry, of which this prince was 

„ a great admirer, and had himſelf made conſiderable proficiency 
4 therein, After he had gone through a proper courſe of ſtudy, he 
entered into orders, and was made canon of Rofs and archdeacon of 
44 Murray. He likewiſe obtained the office of clerk-regiſter to the 
45 court of chancery, which his father had enjoyed before him; but 
this he held during the minority of the king, having loſt it after- 


1 wards through the factions of the times. By his majeſty's command, 
„ he tranſlated into the Scots language Hector Boctis's Hiſtory, which 
4 was extremely well received both in Scotland and England. He 
\'| was reſtored to his office of clerk-regiltcr in the ſucceeding reign, 
iis and was alſo made one of the lords of ſeſſion. He was a moſt zea- 
. lous Romaniſt, and joined his endeavours to thoſe of Dr. Laing, in 
1 order to check the progreſs of the Reformation ; and it is not im- 
3 probable that the diſputes he was drawn into on this account, prov- 
* ed at length fo uncaly to him as to make him leave his native coun- 
4 try. He died at Ronie, A. D. 1550. | | 
4 
"ah BALLAKi) Grorct), one of thoſe ſingular compoſitions which 
. ſhoot forth without culture, was born at Campden in Gloueeſter- 
4 hire. Being of a weakly conſtitution, his parents put him to a 


habit-maket ; and in this tituation he maſtered the Saxon language. 
The time he employed in learning it was ſtolen from ſleep, after 
the labour of the day was over. Lord Chedworth, and the gentle- 
men of his hunt, who ufed to ſpend about a month of the ſeaſon at 
Campden, heard of his fame, and generouſly offered him an annuity 
of too]. ; but he modeſtly told them, that 601. were fully ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisty buth his wants and his wiſhes. Upon this he retired 


= to Ox ford, for the benefit of the Bodleian library; and Dr. Jenner, 
UE preſident, made him one of the eight clerks of Magdalen college. 
oe” He was afterwards one of the univerſity beadles, but died in Fune 
4 ö 1755, rather young; which is ſuppoſed to have been owing to too 
Wh © tenſe application, He Jett large collections behind him, but pub- 
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liſhed only“ Memoirs of Britiſh Ladies, who have been celebrated 
for their Writings or Skill in the learned Languages, Arts, and 
Sciences, 1752, 4to. He drew up an account of Campden Church, 
which was read at the Society of Antiquaries, Nov. 21, 1771. 


BALSHAM (Hue Ds), or de Bedeſale, or Beleſale, the tenth 
biſhop of Ely, and founder of St. Peter's college, otherwiſe Peter- 
Hoitte, in Cambridge, was in all probability born at Balſham in 
Cambridgeſhire (from whence he took his ſurname) towards the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. He was at hrit a monk, and 
afterwards ſub- prior of the Benedictine monaſtery at Ely. In 1247, 
November 13, C was choſen, by his convent, biſhop of Ely, in the 
room of William de Kilkenny, deceaſed. But King Henry III. 
who had recommended his chancellor Henry de Wengham, being 
extremely angry at the diſobedience of the monks, refuſed to con- 
firm the election; and, moreover, he felled the woods, ſpoiled the 
aways and otherwiſe waſted the manors and eſtates belonging to the 

iſhopric. He endeavoured at laſt to perſuade the monks to pro- 
ceed to a new election; alledging, that it was ndbt fit, ſo ſtrong a 
ee Ely ſhould be intruſted with a man, that had ſcarcely ever 

een out of his cloiſter, and who was utterly unacquainted with po- 
Jitical affairs. Balſham, finding he was not likely to' ſucceed at 
home, went to Rome; in order to be confirmed by the pope ; who, 
through the plenitude of his apoſtolical power, pretended to diſpoſe 
of all eccleſiaſtical preferments in Chriſtendom. In the mean time, 
Boniface, archbiſhop of Canterbury, uſed his utmoſt intereſt at 
Rome to obſtruct Hugh de Balſham's confirmation, though he could 
alledge no one fault againſt him; and recommended Adam de Maris, 
a learned Minorite frier, as a fit perſon to be promoted-to the biſhop- 
ric: but all his endeavours proved unſucceſsful, As to VWenghain, 
having been recommended by the king without his own deſire and 
knowledge, he did not ſtir in the leaſt to get himſelf eleed by the 
monks ; Kos rather ont of an uncommon excefs' of modeſty, de- 
clined the honour, alledging that the two others (Balſham and 
Maris) were more worthy of it, and more deſerving than himſelf. 
This matter remained in ſuſpence for above ten years, and was at 
length determined in favour of Hugh de Balſham. For Wengham 
being promoted to the biſhopric of London, upon Fulk de Bafſet's 
deceaſe; the pope confirmed Hugh de Balſham's election, on the 
Toth of March, 1257, and he was confecrated the 14th of October 
following. Being thus fixed in his fee; he applied himfelf to works 


of charity, and particularly, in the year 1257, or 1259 according to 


Joe, put in execution what he had deſigned, if not begun, before; 
that is, he laid the foundation of St. Peter's college, the firſt college 
in the univerſity of Cambridge. He built it without Trumpington 


gate, near the church of St. Peter, (ſince demoliſhed) from whence. 
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it took it's name. He died at Dodington June 16, 1286, and was 
buried in the cathedral church of Ely. 

BALUZE (STEHEN), a French writer, born 1631, at Tulles, 
in the province of Guienne. He received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at Tulles, and went to finiſh it at Toulouſe, where he ob- 
tained a ſcholarſhip in the college of St. Martial. In 1656, Peter 
de Marca, archbiſhop of Toulouſe, invited him to Paris, which in- 
vitation he accepted, and in a little time gained the eſteem and en- 
tire confidence of this prelate. But upon the death of the arch- 


(biſhop, which happened in June 1692, Baluze found himſelf under 


a neceſſity of looking out for another patron. He was agreeably 
eee one by M. Tellier, afterwards chancellor of France, who 
aving an intention to engage him in the ſervice of Abbe le Tellier 
his ſon, afterwards archbiſhop of Rheims, made him ſeveral] conſi- 
derable preſents. Some obſtacles, however, having happened to 
prevent the ſucceſs of this affair, and Mr. Colbert having offered to 
make Baluze his library-kceper, he accepted of this office, but not 
till he obtained the conſent of M. le Tellier for that purpoſe. He 
continued in this employment till ſome time after the death of M. 
Colbert ; when, not finding things ſo agreeable under the arch- 
biſhop of Rouen, he declined being any longer librarian. 
In 1670, he was appointed profeſſor of canon-law in the royal 
college, with this mark of reſpect, that the profeſſorſhip was inſti- 
tuted by the King on his account. In 1668, the Abbe Faget had 


publiſhed ſeveral works of de Marca; and having in his life prefixed 
' thereto aflerted, that the archbiſhop, at his death, had ordered Baluze 


to give up all his papers in his poſſeſſion to the preſidept de Marca 
his ſon; this raiſed the reſentment of Baluze, who vindicated him- 
ſelf in ſeveral ſevere letters, which he wrote againſt the Abbe Faget. 
In 1693, he publiſhed his Lives of the Popes of Avignon ;” with 
which the king was fo much pleaſed, that he gave him a penſion, 
and appointed him director of the royal college. But he ſoon felt 
the uncertainty of favours from a court; for, having attached him- 
ſelf to the cardinal Bouillon, who had engaged him to write the 
hiſtory of his family, he became involved in his diſgrace, and receiv- 
ed a lettre de cachet, ordering him to retire to Lyons. The only 
favour he could obtain, was not to be removed to ſuch a diſtance: 
he was ſent firſt to Roan, then to Tours, and afterwards to Orleans. 
He was recalled upon the peace, but never employed again as a pro- 


feſſor or director of the royal college, nor could he recover his pen- 


ſion. He lived now at a conſiderable diſtance from Paris, and was 


above eighty years of age, yet {till continued his application to his 


ſtudies: he was engaged in publiſhing St. Cyprian's works, when 
ke was earried off by death, on the 28th of July, 1718. 
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BALZAC {Joann LEWIS Gu; pr), a French writer, born in 
1594, at Angouleme. . About feventeen years of age he went to 
Holland, where he compoſed a diſcourſe on the ſtate of the United 
Provinces. He accompanied alſo the Duke d'Epernon to ſeveral 
places. In 1621, he was taken into the ſervice of the cardinal de 
la Valette, with whom he ſpent eighteen months at Rome. Upon 
his return from thence, he retired to his eſtate at Balzac, where he 
remained for ſeveral years, till he was drawn from thence by the 
hopes he had conceived of raiſing his fortune under Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, who had formerly courted his jriendſhip: but being in a few 
years tired of the ſlaviſh and dependent {tate of a court life, he went 
again to his country retirement: all he obtained from the court was 
a penſion of two thouſand livres, with the addition of the titles of 
counſellor of ſtate and hiſtoriographer of France, which he uſed to 
call magnificent trifles. He was much eſteemed as a writer, eſpe- 
cially for his Letters, which went through ſeveral editions. 

Balzac had but an infirm conſtitution, inſomuch that, when he 
was only thirty years of age, he uſed to fay he was older than his 
father, and that he was as much decayed as a ſhip after her third 
voyage to the Indies ; .nevertheleſs, he lived till he was fixty, when 


he died February 18, 1654. 
BAM BRIDGE or BAIN BRIDGE (CRHRISTO HER), arch- 

biſhop of York, and cardinal-prielt of the Roman church, was born 
at Hilton near Appleby in Weſtmorland, and educated at Queen's 
college in Oxford. Having taken holy orders, he became rector of 
Aller in the dioceſe of Bath and Wells. He enjoyed three prebends 
ſucceſſively in the cathedral church of Saliſbury ; and that of South 
Grantham, in 1485, that of Charditock in the ſame year, and that 
of Horton in 1486. He was elected provoſt of Queen's college in 
1495, and about the fame time created doctor of laws. On Sep- 
tember the 28th, 1503, he was admitted prebendary of Strenſhall in 
the cathedral church of York, void by the conſecration of Jeoſfrey 
Blyth to the ſee of Litchfield and Coventry; and on the 21ſt of De- 
cember following, he was inſtalled in the deanery of that church, 
in the room of the ſaid Blyth. In 1505, he was made dean of 
Windlor, and the ſame year maſter of the rolls, and one of the king's 
privy council. In 1507, he was advanced to the: ſee of Dur- 
ham, and received the temporalities the 17th of November, The 
next year he was tranilated to the archbiſhopric of York, and re- 
ceived the temporalities the 12th of December. Pits aſſures us, that 
Bambridge had been very intimate with Morton archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and ſhared in that prelate's ſufferings during the uſurpation 
of Richard III. after whoſe death, his aftairs took a more proſpe- 
rous turn; for he was appointed almoner to King Henry VII. and 
employed by that prince on ſeveral embaſſies to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, Charles VIII. king of France, and other potentates of Eu- 
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Dr. Cox, biſhop of Ely, who, in 1575, gave him the rectory of 
Teverſham in Cambridgeſhire. The year following, he was licenſe# 
one of the univertity preachers ; and, in 1580, was admitted bachelor 
of divinity. September the 14th, 1584, he was inſtituted to the 
rectory of St. Andrew, Holborn, at the preſentation of the executors 
of Henry earl of Southampton. In 1585, he commenced doctor in 
divinity ; and the fame year, was made treaſurer of St. Paul's 
cathedral in London. I he year following, he became rector of 
Cottingham in Northamptonſhire, at the preſentation of Sir Chrif- 
topher Hatton, lord chancellor, whoſe chaplain he then was. Fe- 
bruary the 25th, 1589, he was made a prebendary of St. Paul's; in 
1532, advanced to the fame dignity in the collegiate church of 
Weſtminſter ; and, in 1594, promoted to a ſtall in the cathedral of 
Canterbury. Not long before, he had diſtinguiſhed his zeal for the 
church of England by a learned and ſignificant fermon, preached 
againſt the puritans at St. Paul's croſs. In 1597, Dr. Bancroft, 
being then chaplain to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Whitgift, was 
advanced to the ſee of London, in the room of Dr. Richard 
Fletcher, and conſecrated at Lambeth the 8th of May. From this 
time he had, in effect, the archiepiicopal power: for the archbiſhop, 
being 
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deing declined in years, and unfit for buſineſs, committed the ſole 
management of eccleſiaſtical affairs to Biſhop Bancroft. Soon after 
his being made biſhop, he expended ooo marks in the repair of his 
houſe in London. In the year 1600, he, with others, was ſent by 
ueen Elizabeth to Embden, to put an end to a difference between 
the Engliſh and Danes: but the embaſſy had no effect. This pre- 
late interpoſed in the ditputes between the ſecular prieſts and the 
Jeſuits, and furniſhed ſome of the former with materials to write 
againſt their adverſaries. Tn the beginning of King James's reign, 
Biſhop Bancroft was preſent at the conference held at Hamptons 
court, between the bithops and the Preſbyterian miniſters, The 
ſame year, 1603, he was appointed one of the commiſſioners for res 
gulating the affairs of the church, and for peruſing and ſuppreſſing 
books, printed in England, or brought into the realm without pub- 


lic authority. A convocation being ſummoned to meet March 20, 


1603-4, and Archbiſhop Whitgift dying in the mean times Biſhop 
Bancroft was, by the king's; writ, appointed preſident of that aſ- 
ſembly. October gth, 1604, he was nominated to ſucceed the arch» 
biſhop in that high dignity, to which he was elected by the dean and 
chapter, November. 17, and confirmed in Lambeth chapel;;Decem- 
ber 10. September 5, 1605, he was ſworn one of his majeſty's 
moſt honourable privy council. This year, in Michaelmas term, 
archbithop Bancroft exhibited certain articles, to the lords of the 
Council, againſt the judges. In 1608, he was declared chancellor 
of the univerſity of Oxford. in the room of the earl of Dorſet de- 
ceaſed. In 1610, this archbithop offered to the parliament a project 
for the better porviding a maintenance for the clergy, but without 
ſucceſs. One of our. hiſtorians pretends, that Archbiſhop Bancroft 
et on foot the building a college near Chelſea, for the reception of 
ſtudents, who ſhould anſwer all popiſh and other controverſial writ- 
ings againſt the church of England. This prelate died November 2, 
1610, of the ſtone, in his palace of Lambeth. | 


BANCROFT (Jonx), biſhop of Oxford, in the reign of King 
Charles I. and nephew of the preceding Dr. Richard Bancrott, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, was born at Aitell, or Eſtwell, a ſmall 
village between Whitney and Burford in Oxfordthire, and admitted 
a ſtudent of Chriſt church in Oxford, in 1592, being then about 
eighteen years of age. Having taken the degrees in arts, and entered 
into holy orders, he became a preacher for ſome years in and near 
Oxford. In 16cg, being newly admitted to proceed in divinity, he 
was, through the intereſt and endeavours of his uncle, elected head 
of the univerſity college, in which {tation he continued above twenty 
years; during which time, he was at great pains and expence, in re- 
covering and ſettling the ancient lands belonging to that foundation, 
In 1632, he was advanced to the ſee of Oxford, upon the tranflation 
of Dr. Corbet to that of Norwich, and con ſecrated about the 40 of 
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;| Inne. This prelate died in 1040, aud was buricd at Cuddeſden in 
Wi Oxfordſhire, the 12th of February. | 3 


BANIER (AN THON ), licentiate in laws, member of the academy 
of infcriptions and belles lettres, and an eccleſiaſtic in the dioceſe ol 
| Clermont, in Auvergne, where he applied himſelf to his ſeveral 
0 ſtuclies, except philoſophy, to purſue which, he went to Paris, was 
| born in 1673. His parents being too poor to maintain him in this 
city, commanded him to return home; but the friendſhips which he 


1 had contracted, and the pleaſure which they gave him, were more 
wreliſtible than the authority of his relations; for he told them, that 5 
F he was determined to remain where he was, and ſeek, in the exer- ; 
ii:ijon of his abilities, for thoſe reſources which, from their indigence, 5 
.= he had not any reaſon to expect. He was very ſhortly afterwards F 
by received into the family of Monſieur de Metz, preſident of the cham- : 


ber of: accounts, who intruſted to him the education of his ſons, 


4 who always honoured him with their patronage and eſteem. The 

4 exerciſes which he had ſet for theſe young gentlemen gave birth to 
oY bis « Hiſtorical Explanation of Fables,” and, in ſome meaſure, de- 

9 termined the author to make mythology the principal object of his 
1 ſtudies. at 26: > Ui TT ki 
14 T bis work appeared at firſt only in two volumes 12mo; but the un- 
' { common taſte and erudition: difcovered in the whole, were the cauſes 
bo of his obtaining, in the year 17 14, an admiſſion into the academy of 
' inſcriptions and belles lettres, as one of their ſcholars. In 17 16, ; 
i | this order was ſuppreſſed, and that of the aſſociates augmented to ten, | 
| of which number was Banier. In 1729, he was elected one of q 
1 their penfioners. In 1715, he publiſhed a new edition of his“ Ex- : 
* planation of Fables,“ in dialogues, to which he annexed a third vo- 
ho! tune ; fo great was the difference between this edition and the for- 5 
1 mer, that it became juſtly entitled to all the merits of a new per- q 
; N formance. Beſides the five dialogues, which he. has added here, on , 
. ſubjects either not treated of in his former undertaking, or elſe very 
. ſlightly mentioned, there is ſcarcely a ſingle article which has not L 
of been retouched, and enriched by new conjectures ; or rendered more 


vainable by the multifude of proofs which are advanced in it's ſupport, 
» In 1725, he gave new life io The Treatiſes on Hiſtory and Li- 


"| terature, under the fictitious name of Vigneul Marville, but whole 
3 real author was Bonaventure d' Argonne, a Carthuhan friar. Three 
4 editions of this work had been. already publiſhed, and in the third 
. . + a of F ; | 
3 volmme of the third edition, which was an appendix to the whole, 
= p i 8 hd | . 18 11 OC 71 ; 112 7 
1 Jcarce any thing appeared but articles relating io the former part of 
1 It, and an index referring to the pore in winch the principal matters 
4 were contained. Banier added thoſe articles to.their proper ſub— 
. 3 . * 8 8 VEE NE s 
. zects in the two firſt volumes, which were injudicioully deigned to 
434 have been read as detached pieces in the third. | r 
14 | 248) Big | b 5 
* Of equal fervice was Panier te the third voyage of Pan! Lucas in- 
* 4 > F ; i : 
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to Egypt; and that of Cornelius Bruyn, or Le Brun. That of Paul 


Lucas appeared in 1719, at Rouen, in three vols. 12mo. With 
regard to Gornelius Le Brun, his voyage to the Levant was pub- 
lithed in 1714, at Amſterdam, in folio: and his voyage to the Eaſt 


Indies came alſo out in folio, at the ſame place, 1718. Some book 


ſellers at Rouen, chuſing to reprint them both, intruſted the reviſing 
of them to Banter, who made ſcveral alterations, and added ſome re- 
marks. This edition appeared in 1725, in five vols. 4to. but the 
Dutch one is the beſt. His engagements with this work were how- 
ever unable to prevent his application to mythology, his favourite 
ſtudy, the fruits of which appeared during the laſt ten years of his 
life, in his tranſlation of The Metamorphoſes of Ovid, with 
Hiſtorical Remarks and Explanations,” publithed 1732, at Amſter- 
dam, in folio, finely ornamented with copper plates, by Picart, and 
reprinted at Paris 1738, in two vols. 4to ; and in his © Mythology, 
or Fables explained by Hiltory,” a work full of the moſt iinportaut 
matter, printed at Paris, 1740, in two different forms, the one in 
three vols. 4to. and the other in feveral 12mo. | 

The abbé already began to perceive. the attacks of a diſtemper, 
which ſeemed to be conducting him infenſibly to the grave, when 
fome bookſellers at Paris prevailed on him to iuperintend the new 
edition, which they deſigned to give of © A grnetal Hiltary ot tho 
Ceremonies, Manners, and Religi 1s Cuſtont of all the Nations in 


the World;“ a magnificent editi n of which had made it's appear- 
ance, about twenty years before that tine, in Holland. Banzer em- 


barked in this attempt, with Abbé le Mafcrier, a Jeſuit, who had 
aſſiſted in the French tranſlation from Thuanus. This new edition, 
which was finiſhed in 1741, in ſeven volumes folio, is much more 
valuable than the Dutch one; as there are in it numberleſs correc- 
tions, a large quantity of articles, and ſeveral new*dillertations, which 
are written by theſe ingenious compilers. The Dutch author, par- 
ticularly where he mentions the cultoms and ceremonies of the Ro- 
man church, is more occupied in attempting to make his readers 
laugh, than folidly to inſtruct them. The new editors, whilſt they 
retained theſe paſſages, were alſo careful to amend them. The 
Abbe Banier died on November 18, 1741, in the 69th-year of age. 
BANISTER {(Jonn), an eminent phyſician of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, He ſtudied philoſophy for ſome time at Oxford. and after- 
. wards having entered upon the phyſic line, applied himſelf entirely 
to that faculty and ſurgery. In July, 1573, he took the degree of 
bachelor in|phyſic, and was admitted to practiſe. He removed 
from Oxford to Nottingham, where he lived many years, and 
was in high eſtecm for his ſkill in phyſic and ſurgery. He has 
left ſeveral works on this ſubje&. Several years after his death, 
in 1633, his works were publiſhed at London, in quarto, in fix 
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BANKEsS (Sir Joax), lord chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
in the reign of King Charles I. He was deſcended from a good 
family, feated at Keſwick, in Cumberland, where he was born in 
A. D. 1589. The firſt part of his education he received at a gram- 
mar ſchool in his own county, whence, in 1604, he removed to 
Queen's college, in Oxford, being then about fifteen, and there for 
fome time purſued his ſtudies. He left the univerſity without a 
degree, and taking chambers in Gray's Inn, he applied bimſelf to 
the law, in which ſcience he quickly became eminent. His ex- 


traordinary diligence in his profeſſion, his grave appearance, and 


excellent reputation, recommended him early to his ſovereign Charles 
I. by whom he was firſt made attorney to the prince. He was next 
year, 1630, Lent reader at Gray's Inn; and i631 treaſurer of that 
fociety. In Avguſt 1634 he was kaighted, and made attorney-ge- 
neral, in the place of Mr. Noy, deccai:d. He diſcharged this ar- 
duous employment, in thoſe perilous times, with great reputation; 
till in Hilary term, 1640, he was made chief juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, in the room of Sir Edward Littleton, made lord keeper. 
In this high ſtation he achd alſo with univerſal approbation, re- 
maining at London after the king was compalled to leave it, in 


order to diſcharge the duties of his office. On January 31, 1642, 


the univerſity of Oxford, to manifeſt their high reſpe& for him, 
created him doctor of laws. His majeſty alſo cauſed him to be 
{worn of his privy council, and always teſtified a great regard for 
his advice. In the ſummer circuit he loſt all his credit at Weſt- 


. minſter; for, having declared from the bench at Saliſbury, that the 


actions of Eſſex, Mancheſter, and Waller, were treaſonable, the 
commons voted him and the reſt of the judges in that ſentiment 


traitors. In the mean time, Lady Bankes, with her family, being 


at Sir John's ſeat, Corffe caſtle, in the 1ſle of Purbeck, in Dorſet- 
ſhire, the friends of the parliament, who had already reduced all the 
fea coaſt but that place, reſolved to reduce it likewiſe, The coura- 
geous Lady Bankes, though the had about her only her children, a 
few fervants and tenants, and little hopes of relief, yet refuſed to 
ſurrender the fortreſs. Upon this Sir W. Ear! and Thomas 
Frenchard, Eſq. who commanded the parliament forces, had re- 
courſe to very rough meaſures. Thrice they attempted the place 
by ſurprize, and as often were repulſed with Joſs ; though the firſt 

' ra Bankes had but five men in the place, and during the 
whole time her garriſon never exceeded forty, Then they inter- 
dicted her the markets, and at length formally beſieged the houſe 


with a very conſiderable force, a train of artillery, and a great quan- 
tity of ammunition. This forced the little town dependant on 


the caſtle to ſurrender, which inclined the beſiegers to think the 


bufineſs done; but Lady Bankes, taking advantage of this remiſſ— 


neſs, procured a ſupply of proviſion and ammunition, which enabled 


her {ll to hold out, At laſt the gallant carl of Carnarvon, having 
| | | with 
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with a conſiderable body of horſe and dragoons cleared a great part 
of the weſt, came into the neighbourhood of Purbeck, whereupon 
Sir W. Earl raiſed his ſiege, Augult 4, 1643, fo precipitately, that 
he left his tents ſtanding, together with his ammunition and artil- 
lery, all which fell into the hands of Lady Bankes's houſhold. 
There is no queſtion but this action was very pleaſing to the king at 
Oxford, where Sir John continued in the diſcharge of his duty, as a 
privy counſellor, 1iil the laſt day of his life, viz. Dec. 28, 1644. 
Fi ON 

BANKS (Joun), was bred an attorney at law, and belonged to 
the ſociety of New Inn. The dry ſtudy of the law, however, not 
being fo ſuitable to his natural diſpolition as the more elevated 
flights of poetical imagination, he quitted the purſuit of riches in 
the inns of court, for the paying his attendance on thoſe ragged 
jades the muſes, in the theatre. Here, however, he found his re- 
wards by no means adequate to his deſerts ; his emoluments at the 
beſt were precarious, and the various ſucceſſes of his pieces too feel- 
ingly convinced him of the error in his choice. This, however, did 
not prevent.him from purſuing with cheerfulneſs the path he had 
taken; his thirſt of fame, and warmth of poetic enthuſiam, alle- 
viating to his imagination many difagreeable circumſtances, which 
indigence, the too frequent attendant on poetical purſuits, often 
threw him into. His turn was entirely to tragedy ; his merit in 
which is of a peculiar kind: for at the ſame time that his language 
muſt be confeſfed to be extremely unpoetical, and his numbers un- 
couth and inharmonious, nay, even his characters very far from be- 
ing ſtrongly marked or diſtinguiſhed, and his epiſodes extremely 
irregular, yet it is impoſſible to avoid being deeply affected at the 
repreſentation, and even at the reading of his tragic pieces. This is 
owing, in the general, to an happy choice of his ſubjects, which are 
all borrowed from hiſtory, either real or romantic; and indeed the 
moſt of them from circumitances in the annals of our own country, 
which, not only from their being familiar to our continual recol- 
leon, but even from their having ſome degree of relation to our- 
ſelves, we are apt to receive with a kind of partial prepoſſeſſion, and 
a pre- determination to be pleated. He has conſtantly choſen, as 
the baſis of his plays, ſuch tales as were in themſelves, and their 
well-known cataltrophes, moſt truly adapted to the purpoles of the 
drama. He has indeed but little varied from the ſtrictneſs of hil- 
torical facts, yet he ſeems to have made it his conſtant rule to keep 
the ſcene perpetually alive, and never ſuffer his characters to droop. 
His verſe is not poetry, but proſe run mad; yet will the falſe gem 
ſometimes approach io near in glitter to the true one, at leaſt in the 
eyes of all but the real connoiſſeurs (and how ſmall a part of an au- 
dience are to he ranked in this claſs will need no ghoſt to inform us), 
that boinbatt will frequently pals for the true ſublime, and where it 
is rendered the vehicle of incidents in themſelves affecting, and in 
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which the heart is apt to intereſt itſelf, it will perhaps be found to 
have a ſtronger power on the human paſſion, than even that property 
to which it is in reality no more than a bare ſuccedaneum. And 
- from theſe principles it is that we mult account for Mr. Banks's 
writings having, in the general, drawn more tears from, and excited 
more terror in, even judicious audiences, than thoſe of much more 
correct and more truly poetical authors. The tragedies he has left 
behind him are ſeven in number, yet few of them have been per- 
formed for ſome years palt, excepting © The Unhappy Favourite, 
or Earl of Eſſex, which continued till very lately a ſtock tragedy 
at both theatres. The writers pn dramatic ſubjects have not aſcer- 
tained either the year of the birth, or that of the death, of this au- 
thor. His laſt remains, however, lie interred in the-church of St. 
James, Weſtminſter. | 
| | — 

BAPTIST (Jon d), alſo ſurnamed MONNOYER, a painter of 
ſome note, who retided many years in England, was born at Lille in 
Flanders, in 1635. He was brought up at Antwerp, where his 
bulineſs was hiſtory painting; but finding that his genius more 
ſtrongly inelined him to the painting of flowers, he applied his ta- 
Jents in that way, and in that branch became one ot the greateſt 
maſters. When Le Brun had undertaken to paint the palace of 
| Verſailles, he employed Baptiſt to do the flower part, wherein he 
diſplayed great excellence. The duke of Montague being then 
- ambatlador in France, and obſerving the merit of Baptiſt's perform- 
ances, invited him over into England, and employed him, in con- 
junction with La Foſſe and Rouſſeau, to embelliſh Montague-houle, 
which is now the Britiſh Muſeum); the repoſitory of many curioſities 
of art and nature, and the repolitory alſo of many of the fineſt pro- 
ductions of Baptiſt. A celebrated performance of this artiſt is a 
looking-glaſs preſerved in Kenlington-palace, which he decorated 
with a garland of flowers for Queen Mary; and it is mentioned as a 
remarkable circumſtance, that her majeſty fat by him during the 
greateſt part of the time that he was employed in painting it. He 
painted for the duke of Ormond {ix pictures of Eaſt Indian birds 
after nature, which were in that nobleman's collection at Kilkenny, 
in Ireland, and afterwards came into the poſſeſſion of Mr. Pil- 
kington. He died in England, in the year 1699, and was buried 
in London. | 

He had a ſon, named Anthony Baptiſt, who alſo painted flowers; 
and, in the ſtyle and manner of his father, had great merit. 1 

There was alſo another painter, known by the name of John 
Baptiſt, whoſe ſurname was Gaſpars, and who was commonly called 
Lely's Baptiſt. He was born at Antwerp, and was a diſciple of 
Thomas Willeborts Boſchaert. During the civil war he came to 
England, and entered into the ſervice of . Lambert; but after 
the Reſtoration he was employed by Sir Peter Lelyy to paint the 
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attitudes and draperies of his portraits. He was engaged in the 
fame bulineſs under Riley and Sir Godfrey Kneller. He drew well, 
was conſidered as an excellent judge of painting, and was eminent 
for his deſigns for tapeſtry, He died in 1691. 


BARATIER {(Jonn PHILIr), a prodigy of his kind, and whom 
Baillet, if he had lived in his time, would have placed at the head of 
his © Enfans Celebres,” was born at eee in the Margravate 
of Brandenburgh Anſpach, the 19th of January, 1720-21. His 
father, Francis, had quitted France, for the ſake of proteſling the re- 
ligion of Calvin, and was then paſtor of the Calviniſt church of 
Schwoback. He took upon himſelf the care of his ſon's education, 
and taught him languages without {tudy, and almoſt without his 
perceiving that he was learning them, by only introducing words of 
different languages, as it were caſually, into converſation with him. 
By this means, when he was but four years old, he ſpoke every day 
French to his mother, Latin to his father, and High Dutch to the 
maid, without the leaſt perplexity to himſelf, or the Jeaſt confuſion 
of one language with another. 1 | 

The other languages of which he was maſter he learnt 1 me- 
thod yet more uncommon; which was, by only uſing the Bible in 
the language he then propoſed to learn, accompanied with a tranſla- 
tion. Thus he underſtood Greek at ſix, and Hebrew at eight years 
of age; inſomuch that he could, upon the opening of the book, 
and without a moment's heſitation, tranſlate the Hebrew Blble into 
Latin or French. He was now very delirous of reading the Rab- 
bins, and prevailed with his father to buy him the great Rabbinical 
Bible, publiſhed at Amlterdam, 1728, in four volumes, folio ; 
which he read with great accuracy and attention, as appears from his 
account of it, inſerted in the 26th volume of the“ Bibliotheque 
Germanique.“ In his eleventh year, he publiſhed the ““ Travels 
of Rabbi Benjamin,” tranſlated from Hebrew into French. 

He afterwards applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Fathers and the 
councils, of philoſophy, mathematics, and, above all, of aſtronomy. 
This boy, as he really was, formed ſchemes for finding the longi- 


tude, which he ſent in January, 1735, to the Royal Society at Lon- 


don; and though theſe ſchemes had been already tried, and found 


inſufficient, yet they exhibited ſuch a ſpecimen of his capacity for 
mathematical learning, that the Royal Society of Berlin admitted 


him the ſame year, as one of their members. Notwithſtanding 
theſe avocations and amuſements, he publiſhed the very ſame year a 
moiſt learned theological work, entitled, © Anti Artemonius:“ it 
was written againſt Samuel Crellius, who had aſſumed the name 
of Artemonius, and the ſubject is the text at the 1 of St. 
John's goſpel. In 1735, too, he went with his father to all; at 
which univerſity he was offered the degree of maſter of arts, or, as 


they call it, doctor in philoſophy. Baratier drew up that night 
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fourteen theſes in philoſophy and the mathematics, which he ſent 
immediately to the preſs; and deſended the next day ſo very ably, 
that all who heard him were delighted and amazed: he was then ad- 


mitted to his degree. He went alſo to Berlin, and was preſented to 


the king of Pruilia, as a prodigy of erudition. 
He continued to add new acquilitions to his learning, and to in- 


creaſe his reputation by new performances. He was now, in his 


Igth year, collecting materials for a very large work, Concerning 


the Egyptian Antiquities” but his conſtitution, naturally weak and 


delicate, and now impaired by intenſe application, began to give 


way, and his health to decline. Cough, ſpitting of blood, fever 


on the ſpirits, head-ach, pains at the ſtomach, oppreſſions at the 


breaft, frequent vomitings, all contributed to deſtroy him; and he 
died at his father's houſe at Hall, the 5th of October, 1740, in the 
twentieth year of his age. He was naturally gay, lively, and face- 
tious ; and he neither loſt his gaiety, nor neglected his ſtudies, til] 
his diſtemper, ten days before his death, deprived him of the uſe of 
his limbs. He was a wonderful proof how much in a thort time 
may be performed by indefatigable diligence ; and yet it is remark- 
able, that he paſſed twelve hours in bed til] he was ten years old, 
and ten hours from thence to the time of his death; ſo that he ſpent 
nearly half his life in fleeping. | 

He was not only maſter of many languages, but ſkilled almoſt in 
every ſcience, and capable of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in every profeſ- 
ſion, except that of phyſic; towards which having been diſcouraged 
by the diverſity of opinions among thoſe who conſulted upon his diſ- 
orders, and alſo by the inefficacy of their applications, he had con- 
ceived a diſlike, and even an averſion. His learning, however vaſt, 
had not depreſſed or overburdened his natural faculties, for his genius 
appeared always predominant ; and when he inquired into the va- 
rious opinions of the writers of all ages, he rea ned and determined 


for himſelf, having a mind at once comprehenſive and delicate, active 


and attentive. He was able to reaſon with the metaphyſicians on 
the molt abſtruſe queſtions, or to cnliven the moſt unpleaſing fub- 
Jes by the gaicty of his fancy. He wrote. with great elegance and 
dignity of ſtyle. He was no imitator, but {truck out new tracts, 
and formed original ſyſtems. He had a quickneſs of apprehenſion, 
and firmneſs of memory, which enabled him to read with incredible 
rapidity, and at the fame time to retain what he had read, ſo as to be 
able to recollect and apply it. He turned over volumes in an in- 
ſtxfit,- but ſeldom made extracts, being always able to find at once 
what he wanted. He read over in one winter twenty vait folios ; 
and the catalogue of the books which he had borrowed compriſed 


forty-one pages in quarto, the writing cloſe, and the titles abridged. - 


He was a conſtant reader of literary journals. 


Upon the whole, Baratier was a moſt extraordinary perſon; and, 
in an uncivilized and ignorant age, might either have been worſhipped 


as a Miſſionary, or burnt as a forcerer: - 


%. 
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 BARBARUS, or BARBARO (HermorLaus), a man of great 
learning, was born at Venice, 1454. In the early part of his liſe 


he was intruſted with many honourable employments : he was ſent 


by the Venetians to the emperor Frederic, and to his fon Maximi- 
lian, king of the Romans. The ſpeech winch he made to theſe two 
princes at Bruges, in 1480, was publiſhed, and (dedicated to Caronde- 
let, ſecretary to Maximilian. He was ambaſſador from the republic 
of Venice to. pope Innocent VIII. when the patriarch Aquileia died: 
his holineſs conferred the patriarchate upon Hermolaus, who was fo 
imprudent as to accept of it, notwithſtanding he knew that the re- 
public of Venice had made an expreſs law, forbidding all the mini- 
iters they ſent to Rome to accept of any benetice. Hermolaus 
excuſed himſelf, by ſaying that the pope forced him to accept of the 
Prelacy ; but this availed nothing with the council at ten, who ſig- 
nified to him that he mutt renounce the patriarchate, and if he re- 
fuſed to comply, that Zachary Barbarus, his father, ſhould be 
degraded from all his dignities, and his eſtate confiſcated. Za- 
chary was a man pretty much advanced in years, and filled one of 
the chief polts of the commonwealth. He employed all the intereſt 
in his power to gain the conſent of the republic to his ſon's being 
patriarch; but all his endeavours having proved ineffectual, he died 
of grief. : ; 5 5 1 
Hermolaus was eſteemed a good writer. At the requeſt of Theo- 
doric Flas, phyſician of Nuis, he compoſed a treatiſe on the agree- 
ment of aſtronomy with phyſic. He was very well ſkilled in Greek, 
of which he gave a proof in his“ Themiſtius,“ in his paraphraſe 
on Ariſtotle, and his tranſlation of Dioſcorides, to which is added a 
very large commentary. He is ſaid likewiſe to have tranſlated two 
treatiſes of Plutarch. He had alſo formed a deſign to tranſlate all 
the works of Ariſtotle, but nothing of this kind ever appeared, ex- 
cept the“ Rhetoric,” which was publiſhed after his death. He 
was alſo eſteemed a good poet, and amongſt other poetical pieces was 
one of ſix hundred verſes, entitled, De Re Uxoria :” his grand- 
father had written a piece in proſe, with the ſame title. Of all his 
works, as a commentator, that upon Pliny gained him the moſt 
reputation: he is ſaid to have corrected above 2 thouſand paſlages in 
this author, and to have reſtored above three hundred in Pomponius 


Mela. Hermolaus died at Rome, 1493. 
— OTA —— —:—”ů)l 


BARBERINI (FRANCIS), an excellent poet, was born at Bar- 


berino, in Tuſcany, 1264. The greateſt part of his works are loſt, . 


but his poem entitled © The Precepts of Love,” having been pre- 
ſerved, is ſufficient to ſhew the genius of Barbarini for poetry. If 
we judge of this piece by it's title, we may be apt to imagine it of 
the ſame kind with that of Ovid, De Arte Amandi;“ but in this 


we ſhanld be much miſtaken, for there is nothing more moral and 
5 Sg „ inſtructive 
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inſtructive than this poem of Barberini. It was publiſhed at Rome, 
adorned. with beautiful figures, in 1040, by Frederic Ubaldini: he 
prefixed the author's life; and as there are in the poem many words 
which are grown obſolete, he added a gloſſary to explain them. 


—— ————.— 5 

BARBEYRAC (JoHN), was born the 15th of March, 1674, at 
Bariers, a city of Lower Languedoc, in France. He went to Lau- 
ſanne in 1686 with his father; and in 1697 was at Berlin, where he 
taught philoſophy at the French college. At the deſire of his ta- 
ther, he applied himſelf at firft to divinity, but atterwards quitted 1t, 
and gave himſelf vp to the ſtudy of the law, eſpecially that of nature 
and nations. In 1710 he was invited to Lauſanne, to accept of the 


new profeſſorſhip of law and hiſtory, which the magiſtrates of Bern 


had inſtituted, and he enjoyed it for ſeven years, during which time he 
was thrice rector. In 1713 he was elected a member of the Royal 
Society of Sciences at Berlin; and in 1717 choſen profeſſor of public 
and private law, at Groningen. He tranſlated into French the two 
celebrated works of © Pufendorf,” his «© Law of Nature and Na- 
tions,” and his “ Duties of a Man and Citizen :” he wrote exce]- 
lent notes to both theſe performances, and to the former he gives 
an introductory preface. He tranflated alſo the two diſcourſes of 
Mr. Noodt, Concerning the power of a ſovereign, and liberty of 
conſcience,” and ſeveral of Tillotſon's ſermons. The piece entitled, 
« Traits de Jeu,” printed at Amſterdam in 1709, is alſo of his com- 
poſition ; belides ſeveral critical and literary remarks, inferted in 
different journals, and ſome academical difcourſes, publiſhed at 
Geneva, Laufanne, and Amſterdam. He publiſhed alto, in 1724, 


2 tranſlation into French of Gratius's treatiſe, De Jure Pelli ac 


Pacis,” with large and excellent notes. He dicd in 1729. 


BARCLAY, BARCLEY, BARK LAY, or DE BARKLAY 
(ALEXANDER), an elegant writer of the ſixteenth century, born in 
Scotland, according to Dr. Mackenzie, but Mr. Pits and Mr. Wood 
make him a native of England; the latter affirming that he was 
born in Somerſetſhire, at a village called Barclay. Ihe time of his 
birth is not aſcertained, nor is it known where he received the firſt 
part of his education. We are only told that he was entered at 
Oriel college, Oxford, when Thomas Cornilh, afterwards biſhop of 
Tyne, was provott of that houſe. After he had ſtudied ſome time at 
Oxtord, he went over to Holland, and irom thence to Germany, 
Italy, and France, the languages of which countries he ſtudied with 
great aſſiduity, and read all their beſt authors, wherein he made a 
moſt ſurprizing proficiency, as appeared by many excellent tranſ- 
lations, which he publiſhed. Upon his return to England, the 
provoſt of Oriel, who had been his patron at college, having been 
preferred to the biſhopric of Tyne, made him his chaplain, and af- 


der wards appointed him one of the pricits ofthe college: but ni 


Cornif} 
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Corniſh dying ſoon aſter, he entered in the order of St. Benedict, 
and afterwards, as ſome ſay, became 'a Franciſcan. We are told, 
alſo, that he was a monk of Ely; and that, upon the diflolution of 
this monaſtery, he had the vicarage of St. Matthew, at Wokey, in 
V orcelterſhire, beſtowed upon him. He was alſo preſented to the 
living of Much Baddow, or Biddow Magna, in the county of Eſ- 
ſex; and theſe, according to Mr. Wood, where all the preferments 
he ever enjoyed: but another writer tells us, that the dean and 
chapter of London conferred upon him the rectorſhip of Allhallows, 
Lombard-{treet, but that he did not enjoy it above tix weeks, He 
ved to an advanced age, and died at Croydon. 


| 7. ä 

BARCLAY (WILLIAM), a learned civilian, born at Aberdeen, 
in Scotland, was much in favour with Queen Mary Stuart, and had 
great reaſon, therefore, to expect preferment; but the misfortunes 
of this princeſs having diſappointed all his expectations, he went to 
France in 1573; and, though he was then thirty years of age, began 
to ſtudy law at Bourges; afterwards he took his doctor's degree 
there, and, as he was a man of quick parts and great aſſiduity, he 
ſoon became able to teach the law. About this time the duke of 
Lorrain having founded the univerſity of Pontamouſſon, gave him the 
firſt profeſſorſhip, and appointed him counſellor in his councils, 
and maſter of the requeſts of his palace. In 1581 Barclay married 
a young lady of Lorrain, by whom he had a fon, who became after- 
wards the cauſe of animoſity betwixt his father and the Jeſuits. 
The youth being endowed with a fine genius, they uſed their ut- 
molt endeavours to engage him in their ſociety, and had very nigh 
ſucceeded, when the father diicovered their intentions. He was 
greatly diſpleaſed at the Jeſuits, who reſented it as highly on their 
part, and did him ſo many ill offices with the duke, that he was 
obliged to leave Lorrain, He went to London, expecting King 
James would give him ſome employrnent : his majeſty accordingly 
offered him a place in his council, with a conſiderable allowance; 
with this condition, however, that he ſhould embrace the religion 
of the church of England; but this he declined, from his attach- 
ment to the Romiſh religion. He returned to France in 1604, and 
accepted of a profeſſorſhip in civil law, which wag offered him by 
the univerſity of Angers. He read lectures there with great ap- 
plauſe till his death, which happened about 1605. 


BARCLAY (Jon), ſon of the preceding, born in France, 1582, 
at Pontamouſſon, where his father was profeſſor. He ſtudied under 
the Jeſuits, who, as we have mentioned above, became ſo fond of 
him, on account of his capacity and genius, that they uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours to engage him in their ſociety, which was the rea- 
ſon of his father's breaking with them, and of his retiring with his 
ſon to England, Soon after his arrival in England, John Barclay 

” wrote 
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wrote a Latin poem on the coronation of King James, and in 1603 
dedicated the firſt part of his + Euphormio' to his majeſty. The 
king was highly pleaſed with theſe two picces, and would have been l 
glad to have retained young Barclay in England; but his father, not 
finding things anſwer his expectations, took A reſolution of return- | 
ing to France, and being afraid of his ſon's becoming a Proteſtant, 
he inſiſted on his going along with him. John continued at Angers 
till the death of his father, when he removed to Paris, where he 
married, and ſoon after went to London. After ten years reſidence 
in London, he went to Paris again. The year following he went 
to Rome, being invited thither by Pope Paul V. from whom he 
received many civilitics, as he did likewiſe from Cardinal Bellar- 
min. He died at Rome, 1621. 3 
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BARCLAY Ron RT), an ennnent writer amongſt the Quakers, 
born at Edinburgh, 1648. The troubles in Scotland induced his 
father, Colonel Barclay, to ſend him, while a youth, to Paris, under 
the care of his uncle, principal of the Scots college ; who, taking 
advantage of the tender age of his nephew, drew him over to the 
Romiſh religion. His father being informed of this, ſent for him 
in 1664. Robert, though now only ſixteen, had gained a perfect 
knowledge of the French and Latin tongues, and had alſo improved 
himſelf in moſt other parts of knowledge, Several writers amonglt . 
the Quakers have aſferted that Colonel Barclay had embraced their : 
doctrine before his ſon's return from France, but Robert himſelf 5 
has fixed it to the year 1666. Our author ſoon aſter became alſo a 3 
Proſelyte to that fect, and in a ſhort time diſtinguiſhed himſelf I 
greatly by his zeal for their doctrines. His firſt treatiſe in defence 
of them appeared at Aberdeen, 1670. It was written in fo ſenſible 
a manner, that it greaily railed the credit of the Quakers, who be- 4 
gan now to be better treated by the government than ever betore. : 
In a piece he publithed in 1672, he teils us that he had been com- 3 
manded by God to pats through the ſtreets of Aberdeen in ſackcloth 3 
and aſhes, and to preach the neceflity of faith and repentance to the 
inhabitants; he accordingly performed it, being, as he declared, in 
the greateſt agonies of mild till he had fulfilled this command. In 
1075 ue publiſhed a regular and ſyſtematical difcourſe, explaining 
the tenets of the Quakers, which was univerſally well received. 
Many of thoſe who oppoſed the religion of the Quakers, having 
endeayoured to confound them with another ſect, called the Ranters, 
our author, in order to ſhew the difference betwixt thoſe of his per- 
ſuaſion and this other fect, wrote a very ſenſible and änſtructive 
work, In 1676 his famous “ Apology for the Quakers'* was pub- 
liſhed in Latin at Amſterdam, 4to. His Theſes theologice,” 
which are the foundation of this work, had been publiſhed fome 
time before. He tranſlated his Apology into Engliſh, and pub- 


- iſhed it in 1678. This work is addreſſed to Charles II. and the 
| manner 
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manner in which he expreſſes himſelf to his majeſty is very remark- 
able. Amongſt many other extraordinary paſſages, we meet with 
the following : * There is no king in the world who can ſo expe- 
rimentally teſtify of God's providence and goodneſs, neither is there 
any who rules ſo many free people, ſo many true Chriſtians, which 
thing renders thy government more honourable, thyſelf more con- 
ſiderable, than the acceſſion of many nations filled with {laviſh and 
ſuperſtitious ſouls. Thou haſt taſted of proſperity and adverſity; 
thou knoweſt what it is to be baniſhed tity native country, to be 
over-ruled as well as to rule and ſit upon the throne; and being op- 
preſſed, thon haſt reaſon to know how hateful the oppretlor is both 
io God and man: if, after all thoſe warnings and advertiſements, 
thou doſt not turn unto the Lord with all thy heart, but forget him 
who remembered thee in thy diſtreſs, and give up thyſelf to follow 
luſt and vanity, ſurely great will be thy condemnation.” "Theſe 
pieces of his, though they greatly raiſed his reputation amongſt per- 
ſons of ſenſe and learning, yet they brought him into various diſ- 
putes, and one particularly with ſome conſiderable members of the 
univerſity of Aberdeen, an account of which was afterwards pub- 
liſhed. In 1677, he wrote a large treatiſe on univerſal love. Nor 
were his talents entirely confined to this abſtracted kind of writing, 
as appears from his letter to the public miniſters of Nimeguen. 
In 1679, a treatiſe of his was publiſhed in anſwer to John Brown: 
he wrote alſo the ſame year a vindication of his © Anarchy of the 
Ranters,” His laſt tract was publithed in 1686, and entitled“ The 
Poſlibility and Neceflity of the inward and immediate Revelation of 
the Spirit of God towards the Foundation and Ground of true Faith, 
proved in a Letter written in Latin to a Perſon of Quality in Hol- 
land, and now alſo put into Kagliſh.” He did great ſervice to his 
ſect by his writings over all Europe. He travelled alſo with the fa- 
mous Mr. Penn through the greateſt part of England, Holland, and 
Germany, and was every where received with great reſpect. When 
he returned to his native country, he ſpent the remainder. of his life 
in a quiet and retired manner, He died at his own houſe at Ury, 
on the 3d of October, 1690, aged forty-one years. 

BARK HAM (Dr. Jonx), a learned divine and antiquary, born 
at Exeter about 1572, bred at Oxford, poſſeſſed ſucceſſively of ſeveral 
preferments, and dying at Bocking in Eſſex, of which he was rector 
and dean, 1642. Though not very diſtinguiſhed, he was yet a very 
accompliſhed man; an exact hiſtorian, a good herald, a great anti- 
quary, and had an excellent collection of coins and medals, which he 
gave to Archbiſhop Laud, and which Laud gave to the univerſity of 
Oxford. He was concerned in ſeveral works, though he never 
publiſhed his name. The hiſtorian Speed, at the concluſion of his 
work, makes his acknowledgments for the aſſiſtance he had from 
Barkham; whom he ſliles © a gentleman, compoſed of learning, 
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virtue and courteſy.” The reigns of- John and Henry II. are 
reckoned to be chiefly of his writing. He had alſo the chief hand 
in « Guillam's Diſplay of Heraldry,” publiſhed in 1610, folio. 


 BARL AUS (GasRARDuS), an excellent Latin poet, born at 
Antwerp, 1584, ſtudied eight years at Leyden. Bertius, the ſub- 
principal of his college, having been appointed principal, recom— 
mended Barlzus to be his ſucceſſor, who was accordingly named 
ſub-principal, and ſome time after made profeſſor of logic in the 
univerſity of Leyden ; but he intereſted himſelf ſo much in the dif- 
putes of the Arminians, that he loſt his profeſſorſhip as ſoon as the 
oppoſite party prevailed in the ſynod of Dort. He now applied. 
himſelf to phyſic, and in two years took a doctor's degree at Caen, 
but ſcarce ever practiſed. In 1631, the magiſtrates of Amſterdam 
having erected a ſeminary, offered him the proteſſorſhip of philo- 
ſophy, which he accepted, and diſcharged with great honour, He 
publithed ſeveral ſharp controverſial pieces againſt the adverſaries of 
Arminius; and being looked upon as a favourer of that ſect, many 
people murmured againſt the magiſtrates of Amſterdam tor enter- 
taining ſuch a profeſſor. He was continued however in his pro- 
feſſorſhip till his death, which happened in 1648. We have a vo- 
lume of orations of his, which he pronounced on different occations ; 
they are admired for their ſtyle and wit, but his poctical compoli- 
tions are what chiefly raiſed his reputation. His letters were pub- 
liſhed after his death, in two volumes. His hiſtory or relation of 
what paſſed in Brazil, during the government of Count Maurice of 
Naſſau, was publiſhed in 164-7. 

He had a brother, Lambert Burlæus, profeſſor of Greek at Leyden, 
which language he ſpoke, it is ſaid, as readily as his native tongue. 
He died in 1655, leaving ſome uſeful notes upon the © Timon” of 
Lucian, and a good commentary upon the © Theogony” of Heſiod. 


BARLOWE (THro:1as), a very learned Engliſh biſhop, born at 
Langhiil in Weſtmoreland, 1607. He was educated at the free- 
ſchool at Appleby, and ſent from thence in 1624, to Queen's col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his degree of matter of arts in 1633, 
and the ſame year was choſen fellow of his college. In 1635, he was 
appointed metaphyſic reader in the univerſity; and his lectures be- 
ing much approyed, they were publiſhed for the uſe of the ſtudents. 
When the garriſon of Oxtord ſurrendered to the parliament 1046, 
he ſubmitted to thoſe in power, and found means to preferve his 
fellowt{hip ; yet we find that he wrote a very ludicrous account of 
the parliamentary viſitation. In 1652, he was elected head-keeper 
of the Bodleian library, In 1657, he took the degree of bachelor 
in divinity; and the ſame year was choſen provoſt of his college. 
Aſter the Reſtoration of Charles II. he was choſen one of the com- 


miſſioneis for reſtoring the members ejected in 1648. In 1660, he 
| was 
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was created doctor in divinity, and choſen Margaret profeſſor of di- 
vinity; and this ſame year he wrote © The Caſe of a Toleration 
in Matters of Religion, addreſſed to the famous Robert Boyle, Eſq.” 
In 1661, he was appointed archdeacon of Oxford. 

As Barlowe was a perſon eminent for his ſkill in the civil and 
canon law, he was often applied to in caſes of confcience about 


marriage. It was upon ſuch an occaſion that, in 1671, he wrote 


Mr, Cottington's caſe of divorce. Upon the death of Dr. W. Fuller 
biſhop of Lincoln, which happened April 22, 1675, he obtained a 
grant of that biſhopric, and the 27th of June following was conſe- 
crated at Ely-houſe chapel, After the popiſh plot was diſcovered 
September 1678, he publiſhed ſeveral pieces againſt the Roman 
catholic religion. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf alſo for his zeal againſt 
popery in the houſe of lords. When the examination relating to 
the plot was going on, a bill was brought into the houſe of com- 
mons, requiring all members, and all ſuch as might come into the 
king's court or preſence, to take a teſt againſt Popery. In this, 
tranſubſtantiation was renounced, and the worſhip ot the virgin 
Mary ande tie ſaints, as practiſed in the church of Rome, was de- 
clared idolatrous. It paſſed in the honſe of commons without any 
difficulty; but in the houſe of lords, Dr. Peter Gunning, biſhop of 
Ely, maintained that the church of Rome was not idolatrous. He 
was anſwered by Biſhop Barlowe. Mr. Wocd charges him on this 
oecaſion with inconſiſtency in his conduct, and tells us, that though 
he had before been a ſeeming friend to the Papiſts, he became then a 
bitter enemy to them and the duke of York ; but that when the duke 
was proclaimed king, he took all opportunities of expreſſing his af- 
tection towards him. However that be, after the Revolution he 
was one of thoſe who voted that the king had abdicated his king- 
doms, and was very keen for excluding from their benefices thoſe of 
the clergy who refuſed the oaths. £65 
Bithop Barlowe was ſomewhat particular in regard to ſome of his 
notions, being entirely addicted to the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, and 
a declared enemy to the improvements made by the Royal Society, 
and to what he called in general the new philoſophy: he was like- 
wiſe a rigid Calviniſt ; and his great attachment to Calvin's doc- 
trine engaged him in a public oppoſition to ſome of Mr. Bull's 
works. He died at Buckden in Huntingdonſhire, OGober 8, 1691, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age, and was buried the 11th of the 
ſaid month, on the north ſide of the chancel belonging to that 


church. 5 
r 


BARLOWE (WILLIAM), a learned biſhop in the fixteenth 
century, was at firſt a monk in the Auguſtin-monaſtery of St. 

Oſith in Eſſex. There he was educated in learning, and at Ox- 
ford, where the religious of that order had an abbey and a priory; 
and, arriving to a competent knowledge of divinity, was made doc- 
= | 3A 2 _ 
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tor in that faculty. He was afterwards prior of the canons of his 
order at Biſham in Berkſhire, and by that title was ſent on an 
embaſſy to Scotland, in 1535. At the diſſolution of the monaſteries, 
he readily reſigned his houſe, and prevailed upon many abbots and 
priors to do the like. Having by. this means ingratiated himleltf 
with the king, he was appointed biſhop of St. Aſaph ; and the tem- 
poralities being delivered to-him on the ſecond of February, 1535, 
he was conſecrated the twenty-ſecond of the ſame month. Thence 
he was tranflated to St. David's, in April 15 36, where he formed the 
project of removing the epiſcopa} ſee to Caermardhyn, as being 
more in the midſt of the diocefe, but without ſucceſs. In 1547, he 
was tranſlated to Bath and Wells; but being a zealous profeſſor and 
Cage of the Proteſtant religion, he was, in 1553, upon Queen 

ary's acceſſion to the throne, deprived of his biſhopric, on pre- 
tence of his being married. He was, likewiſe, committed to the 
Fleet, where he continued prifoner for ſome time : at length, finding 
means to efcape, he retired, with many others, inis Germany, and 
there lived in a poor condition, till Queen Elizabetii's happy inau- 
guration. Returning then to his native country, he was not re- 
ſtored to his ſee, but advanced to the biſhopric of Chicheitcr, in 
December 1559 ; and, the next year, was made the firſt prebendary 
of the firſt ſtall in the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, founded by 
Queen Elizabeth ; which dignity he held five years with his biſhop- 
rie. This learned biſhop was the author of Chriſtian Homilies, a 
book of Coſmography, and ſome other pieces. He died in Auguil, 
1568, and was buried in Chicheſter-cathedral, What is moſt re- 
markable concerning him, is, that by his wife Agatha Welleſbourne 
he had five daughters, who were all married to biſhops, namcly, 
1. Anne, married firſt to Auſtin Bradbridge, and afterwards to Her- 
bert Weſtphaling, biſhop of Hereford. 2. Elizabeth, wife of Wil- 
liam Day, dean of Windlor, atterwards bilhop of Wincheſter. 
2. Margaret, wife of William Overton, bithop of Litchheld and 
Coventry. 4. Frances, married firſt to Matthew Parker, younger 
fon of Matthew Parker, archbithp of Canterbury, and afterwards 
to Toby Matthew, archbiſhop of York. F. Antonia, wife of Wil- 
liam Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter. He had alſo fix ſons, of 
one of whom we ſhal} give an account in the next article. 


BARLOWE (WILLIAM), fon of the laſt mentioned William 
Barlowe, biſhop of St. David's, was born in Pembrokeſhire, In 
1560, he was admitted at Baliol college, Oxford, and four years 
after took a degree in arts. In 1573, he took orders, and was made 
18 of Wincheſter. In 1588, he was made prebendary of 
Litchfield ; but he quitted it for the place of treaſurer in the ſame 
church, in 1589. He afterwards became chaplain to Prince Henry, 
and at length archdeacon of Saliſbury, 1614. He is remarkable for 
having been the firſt that wrote on the nature and properties of the 
wo ; loadſtone, 
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loadſtone, twenty years before Gilbert publithed his book on that 
ſybject. He was the firſt that made the inchnatory inſtrument 
tranſparent, and to be uſed hanging, with a glaſs on both ſides. 
Moreover, he ſuſpended it in a compaſs-box, where, with two 
ounces weight, it was made fit for uſe at ſca. It was he likewiſe 
who found out the difference between iron and ſteel, and their tem- 
pers tor magnetical uſes. He alſo diſcovered the right way of 
touching magnetical needles; and of piercing and cementing of 
loadRon:s: finally, he was the firſt that ſhewed the reaſons why a 


loadſtone, being double-capped, mult take up fo great a weight. 
He died in 1625. 


BARNARD (Sir Joan). His firſt appearance on the public ſtage, 

on which he afterwards made ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure, was in 
the year 1722, when he was choſen one of the repreſentatives in 
- parliament for the city of London; a traſt which he continued to 
enjoy during fix {ſucceeding parliaments, and which he always diſ- 
charged with equal integrity and ability. In 1725, he received the 
thanks of the common council, for oppoſing a bill introducing a 
change in the method of conducting elections in the city of Lon- 
don. In 1727, he wes choſen alderman of Dowgate ward; and the 
next year prepared and preſented to the commons a bill for the bet- 
ter regulation and government of ſeamen in the merchant ſervice. 
In 1730, the court of Vienna having begun a negociation in Eng- 
land for a loan of 400,000 pounds, a bill was propoſed and enacted, 
prohibiting all his majeſty's ſubjects from lending any ſum of money 
to any foreign prince whatever, without licence obtained from his 
majeſty, under his privy feal, or ſome greater authority. Violent 
oppoſition was marie to this bill, by a great number of mem- 
bers; among whom Mr. John Barnard (for the dignity of knight- 
hood he obtained aſterwards by his own merit) made no inconſider- 
able hgare. He obſerved, that if the bill ſhould paſs in it's preſent 
form, it would, in his opinion, open a channel for the Dutch to 
carry on a very lucrative branch of buſineſs to the prejudice of Eng- 
land: that the bill ought abſolutely to name the emperor as the 
power prohibited to borrow; for that otherwiſe, all the other ſtates 
of Europe would think themſelves equally affected by this act, which 
would give it the air as if England was at war with all the world: 
that he was by no means for making the Exchequer a court of inqui- 
ſition : he conceived 1t to be equaily odious and unconſtitutional, 
that ſubjects ſhould be obliged to accuſe themſelves, and thereby 

incur the moit ſevere penalties. 1 | 

Ia the debate upon the famous exciſe ſcheme, projected by Sir 
Robert Walpole, in 1733, Sir Jobn thewed himſelf not more zea- 
lous for the trade of his country, than for the honour of thoſe by 
whom 1t was principally conducted. While this affair was depend- 
ing in parliament, the merchants of London, having been convened 
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by circular letters, repaired to the lobby of the houſe of commons, 
in order to folicit their friends to vote againſt the bill. Sir Robert 
Walpole, piqued at the importunity of theſe gentlemen, threw out 
ſome reflections againſt the conduct of thoſe whom he ſuppoſed to 
have been the means of bringing them thither; and at the ſame 
time inſinuated, that the merchants themſelves could be conſidered 
in no other light than that of STURDY BECGARS. This expreſſion 
was highly reſented by all thoſe in the oppoſition, and particularly by 
Sir John Barnard. In a word, he made ſo ſtrenuous an oppoſition to 
this unpopular and unconſtitutional ſcheme, that, in conjunction 
with other members, he obliged the miniſtry entirely to lay it aſide. 

In 1735, he moved for leave to bring in a bill to limit the num— 
ber of play-houſes, and reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of players, which 
was now increaſed to an amazing degree; and though the bill miſ- 
carried at that time, it was yet, about two years after, enacted into a 
law, which {till continues in force. In 1736, he ſerved with his 
brother-in-law, Sir Robert Godſchall, Knight, alderman of Biſhopſ- 
. gate-ward, the office of ſheriff of the city of London and county 
of Middleſex. In 1737, he formed a ſcheme for reducing the in- 
tereit on the national debt ; a project, which, though it did not at 
that time ſucceed, was, i. afterwards carried into execu- 
tion, to the great emolument of the trading part of the nation. In 
1738, he ſerved the high office of lord- mayor of London; and dur- 
ing his mayoralty had the misfortune to loſe his lady, who was buried 
in a very grand manner at Clapham church. Upon the death of Sir 
John Thompſon, knt. in 1749, he removed purſuant to an a& of 
common-council, and took upon him the oſſice of alderman of Bridge- 
ward-without, and then became in name, as he might already be 
conſidered in reality, the father of the city; and in July 1758, to 
the inexpreſſible regret of his brother aldermen, and of all his fel- 
low-citizens, he reſigned his gown. 

The ſame year, upon the motion of Sir Robert Ladbroke, then 
father of the city, the thanks of the court of aldermen were given to 
Sir John Barnard. 

Upon his reſigning the office of alderman, he retired in a great 
meaſure from public bulineſs, and having again received the thanks 
of the court of aldermen, continued to live chiefly in a private manner 
at Clapham; where, after having attained near the age of eighty, he 


died the 29th of Auguſt, 1766. = 


BARNES, (Joshua), a learned divine, profeſſor of the Greek 
language at Cambridge, born in London the 10th of January, 1654. 
He received the firſt part of his education at Chrilt's Hoſpital, from 
whence he went to Cambridge, December the 11th, 1671, and was 
admitted a ſervitor in Emanuel college. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
very early by his knowledge of the Greek, and by Tome poems in 
Latin and Engliſh, written before he went to the univerſity. 92 i 

1975. 
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1675, he publiſhed at London a piece entitled © Gerania,“ or a new 
diſcovery of the little fort of people called pygmies. June the 7th, 
he was elected fellow of Emanuel college; and the year following 
he publiſhed in 8vo. his“ Poetical Paraphraſe on the Hiſtory of 
Eſther.” In 1688, he publiſhed “ The Life of King Edward III.“ 
dedicated to King James II. In 1694, came out his edition of 


« Euripides,” dedicated to Charles duke of Somerſet. In 1700, 


Mrs. Maſon of Hemmingford near St. Ives, in Huntingdonſhire, a 
widow lady, between forty and füty, with a jointure of 200]. per 
annum, who had for fome time been a great admirer of him, came 
to Cambridge: the deſired leave to ſettle a hundred pounds a year 
upon him after her death; which he politely refuſed, unleſs ſhe 
would likewiſe condeſcend to make him happy with her perſon, 
which was not very engaging. The lady was too obliging to re- 
fuſe any thing to Joſhua, for whom,“ ſhe ſaid, “ the ſun ſtood 
{till,” and foon after married him, His“ Anacreon” was printed 
at Cambridge, in 1705, and dedicated to the duke of Marlborough. 
In 1710, he publiſhed his Homer. He died Auguſt 3, 1712, aged 
fifty-ſeven. , 


BARO, or BARON (PEtTER), a learned divine, born at Eſtampes 
in France; but being of the Proteſtant religion, was obliged to leave 
his native country in order to avoid perſecution. He removed to 
England, where he was kindly received and generouſly ſupported by 
lord treaſurer Burleigh, who admitted him into his family. He at- 
| terwards ſettled in Cambridge, upon the invitation of Dr. Pierce, 
maſter of Peter- houſe. In 1574, he was choſen the lady Margaret's 
profeſſor at Cambridge, which he enjoyed for ſome years very 
quietly; but, on account of ſome opinions which he held, a party 
was at length formed againſt him in the univerſity. At this time 
abſolute predeſtination in the Calviniſtical ſenſe was held as the doc- 
trine of the church of England. The chief advocates for it at Cam- 
bridge were Dr. Whitacre, regius profeſſor of divinity, Dr. Humphry 
Tindal, and moſt of the ſenior members of the univerſity. Dr. 
Baro had a more moderate notion of that doctrine: and this occa- 
ſioned a conteſt between him and Mr. Laurence Chadderton, who 
attempted to confute him publicly in one of his ſermons. However, 
after ſome papers had paſſed between them, the affair was dropped. 

The next diſpute he was engaged in, was of much longer con- 
tinuance. Dr.. Whitacre and Dr. Tindal were deputed by the 


heads of the univerſity to Archbiſhop Whitgift to complain that 


Pelagianiſm was gaining ground in the univerſity ; and, in order to 
ſtop the. progreſs of it, they defired confirmation of ſome propoſi- 
tions they had brought along with them. T heſe accordingly were 
eſtabliſhed and approved by the archbithop, the biſhop of London, 
the biſhop ele& of Bangor, and ſome other divines; and were after- 
wards known by the title of the Lambeth Articles. They were im- 

mediately 
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mediately communicated to Dr. Baro, who, diſregarding them, 
preached a ſermon before the univerſity, in which, however, he did 
not ſo much deny, as moderate thoſe propoſitions: nevertheleſs his 
adverſaries judging of it otherviſe, the vice- chancellor conſulted the 
ſame day with Dr. Clayton and- Mr. Chadderton, what ſhould be 
done. "The next day he wrote a latter to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; who returned for anſwer, that they ſhould call Baro before 
them, and require a copy of his ſermon, or at leaſt cauſe him to ſet 
down the principal heads thereof. Baro, finding what offence was 
taken at his fermon, wrote to the archbiſhop ; yet, according to his 
grace's directions, was cited before Dr. Cod the vice-chancellor in 
the conſiſtory, when ſeveral articles were exhibited againſt him. 
Though he had many friends and adherents in the univerſity, he 
met with ſuch uneaſineſs, that, for the ke of peace, he choſe to 
retire to London, and fixed his abode in Cratched Friars, :vhere he 
died, and was buried in the church of St. Olave, Hart ſtreet. 


— —— — — 


BARON (BONAVENTURE), whoſe true name was Fitz. Gerald. 
was deſcended from a branch of the Fitz-Geralds of Burnchurch in 
the county of Kilkenny. He has been more remarkable in the 
learned world for his maternal genealogy, being the ſon of a ſiſter 
of Luke Waading, that eminent Franciſcan triar, wno, in the laſt 
century, demonſtrated his great abilities and incuſtry, by many vo- 
luminous treatiſes of genius and labour, His unge Wadding took 
great care of his education in bi youth, wich he ſaw rewarded by 
an uncommon diligence; and when he ws of a proper age procured 
his adiniſſion into the Franciican or er, and font for him to Rome; 
where he lived under his own eye, in the college of St. Iſidore, a 
fociety of that order founded by himſelf in 1625, for the education 
of Iriſh ſtudents in the ſtudy of the liberal arts, divinity, and contro- 
verſy, to ſcrve as a ſeminary, out of which the miſſion into England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, might be ſupplied. Baron, after ſome time, 
grew into hig) reputation, and became eſpecially remarkable for the 
purity of his Latin ſtyle, which fifſt fell under the notice oi the pub- 
lie, by means of che ignorance of a Roman cardinal; from which 
time his fame increaſed, and he became the author of many books 
both in proſe and verſe. He was for a conſiderable time prælector 
of divinity in the college aforeſaid, and in all reſided at Rome about 
ſixty years, where he died on the 18th of March, 1696. 

——— 

BARONIUS (CAR), boru October 31ft, 1578, at Sora, an 
epiſcopal town 1n the kingdom of Naples, received the firſt part of 
his education at Veroli, whence he went to ſtudy law at Naples; 
but the troubles in this country obliged his father to carry him to 
Rome in 1557, where he was put under the care of Philip of Neri, 
founder of the Oratory congregation. Some time after, he became 
a prieſt, and was ſent to eſtabliſh this new order in the church "og 
| ls 
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St. John the Baptiſt, where he continued till 1576, when he was 
ſent to Santo Maria's in Vallicella. In 1573 he was appointed fu- 
perior of his order, upon the reſignation of the founder. Pope Cle- 
ment VIII. choſe him alſo ſoon after for his confeſſor, and in 1576 
made him a cardinal, giving him at the ſame time the care of the 
library of the holy ape ſee. Upon the death of Clement VIII. 
which happened in 1605, he was nigh being choſen to the ponti- 
hcate, having had thirty-one voices; but the Spaniſh faction hin- 
dered his elłection, becauſe, in his“ Annals,“ he aſſerted the crown 
af Spain founded it's claim to Sicily on falſe evidence. His appli- 
cation to ſtudy waſted him to ſuch a degree, and occaſioned ſuch a 
weakneſs in his ſtomach, that towards the end of his life he could 
hardly digeſt any nouriſhment ; and he had fuch a loathing at food, 
that it was a pain for him to fit down at table. He died the 3oth of 
June, 1607, aged 68. | | 

Baronius was a man of great piety and learning, a ſtrenuous advo- 
cate for the Romiſh church ; and he beſtowed great Jabour in clear- 
ing up eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. He has left ſeveral works, the moſt 
remarkable of which is, his “ Annales Ecceliaſtici,” in twelve vo- 
lumes, 7 5 


BARRINGTON (JohN Savre), lord viſcount, a nobleman of 
conſiderable learning, and author of ſeveral books, was the youngeſt 
fon of Benjamin Shute, merchant, youngeſt ſon of Francis Shute, of 
Upton, in the county of Leiceſter, Eſq. He was born at Theobalds, 
in Hertfordſhire, in 1678, and received part of his education at 
Utrecht, as appears from a Latin oration which he delivered at that 
univerſity, and publiſhed there in 1698, in quarto. After his return 
to England, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law in the Inner 
Temple. In 1701 he publiſhed,. but without his name, “ An 
Eſſay upon the Intereſt of England, in refpe& to Proteſtants diſſent- 
ing from the eſtabliſhed Church,” quarto. This was reprinted two 
years after, with conſiderable alterations and enlargements. Some 
time after this he publiſhed another piece, in quarto, entitled, The 
Rights of Proteſtant Diſſenters, in two parts.” During the proſe- 
cution of his ſtudies in the law, he was applied to by Queen Anne's. 
Whig miniſtry, at the inſtigation of Lord Somers, to engage the 
Preſbyterians in Scotland to flavour the important meaſure, then in 
agitation, of an union of the two kingdoms. Flattered, at the age 
of twenty-four, by an application which ſhewed the opinion enter- 
tained of his abilities and influence by the greateſt lawyer and 
ſtateſman of the age, he readily ſacrificed the opening proſpects of 
his profeſſion, and undertook the arduous employment. The happy 
execution of it was rewarded, in 1708, by the place of commiffioner 
of the cuſtoms; from which he was removed by the Tory admi- 
niſtration, in 1711, for his avowed oppoſition to their principles and 
conduct. How high Mr. Shute's character ſtood in the eſtimation. 
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even of thoſe who differed moſt widely from him in religous and 
olitical ſentiments, appears from the teſtimony borne to it by Dr. 
wift. In the reign of Queen Anne, John Wildman, of Becket, in 
the county of Berks, Eſq. adopted him for his ſon, after the Roman 
cuſtom, and ſettled his large eſtate upon him, though he was no 
relation, and is ſaid to have been but ilightly acquainted with him. 
Some years aſter he had another confidcrable eſtate left him by 
Fraucis Barrington, of Tofts, Eſq. who had married his firſt couſin, 
and died without iſſue. This occakoned him to procure an act of 
parliament, purſuant to the deed of ſettlement, to aſſume the name, 
and bear the arms of Barrington, On the acceſſion of King George 
he was choſen member of parliament for the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. July 5, 1717, he had a reverſionary grant of the office of 
maſter of the rolls, in Ireland, which he ſurrendered Dec. 10, 1731. 
King George was allo pleaſed, by privy ſeal, dated at St. James's, 
June 10, and by patent at Dublin, July 1, 1720, to create him Ba- 
ron Barrington, of Newcaltle, and Viſcount Barrington, of Ardglaſs. 
In 1722 he was again returned to parliament as member for the 
town of Berwick ; but in 1723 the houſe of commons taking into 
conſideration the affair of the Harburgh lottery, a very ſevere and 
unmerited cenſure of expulſion was paſſed upon his lordſhip, as ſub- 
ome of the Harburgh company, under the prince of Wales. 
II 1725 he publiſhed, in two volumes, 8vo, his “ Miſcellanea 
Sacra; or a new Method of conſidering ſo much of the Hiſtory of 
the Apoſtles, as is contained in Scripture; in an Abſtract of their 
Hiſtory, an Abſtract of that Abſtract, and four critical Effays.” 
In 1725 he publiſhed, in 8vo, „An Eſſay on the ſeveral Diſpenſa- 
tions of God to Mankind.” He fometimes ſpoke in parliament, 
but appears not to have been a frequent ſpeaker. He died at his 
ſeat in Berkfhire, after a ſhort illneſs, Dec. 4, 1734, in the 66th 
year of ht age. - | | 
He married Anne, eldeſt daughter of Sir William Daines, by 
whom he left ſix ſons and three daughters. William, his eldett 
fon, ſucceeded to his father's honours; was elected, ſoon after he 
came of age, meraber for the town of Berwick, and afterwards for 
Plymouth; and, in the late and preſent reigns, has paſſed through 
the ſucceſſive offices of lord of the admiralty, maſter of the ward- 
robe, chancellor of the exchequer, treaſurer of the navy, and ſecre- 
tary at war, Francis, the fecond, died young. John, the third, 
was a major-general in the army, commanded the land forces at the. 
reduction of the ifland of Guadaloupe, in 1758, and died in 1764. 
Daines, the fourth, king's. connſel, and one of the juſtices of the 
grand ſeſſion for the counties of Cheſter, &. is author of, 1. Ob- 
ſervations upon the Ancient Statutes, 1766; a valuable work, re- 
printed in the fame year, and again in 1769 and 1775. 2. The 
Naturaliſts Journal, 1767, quarto. 3. Directions for collecting 
Specimens of Natural Hiſtory, 277 a, quarto. 4. The Angle... 
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verfity of Oxford; took orders in 1756, the degree of LL. D. tn 
1762, was promoted to the bithopric of Llandaff in 1769, and 
tranſlated to Saliſbury in 1782. 6 

BARROW (ISA AC), bilhop of St. Aſaph in the reign of Charles 
TT. was fon of Iſaac Barrow, of Spiney Abbey, in Cambridgeſhire, 
and uncle of the famous Dr. Iſaac Barrow, Miſter of Trinity Col- 
lege, in Cambridge. He had his education in Peter Houſe, in Cam- 
brige, and became fellow of that college; but was ejected by the 
Preſbyterians, about the year 1543; whereupon going to Oxford, 
lie was appointed one of the chaplains of New College, by the 
Warden, Dr. Pink, It is ſaid he was created bachelor of divinity 
in that univertity, the 23d of June, 1640 ; but his name is not to 
be found in the regiſter. He continued at Oxford till the garriſan of 
that place ſurrenci red to the parliament, after which time he ſhifted 
from place to place, and ſuffered with the reſt of the loyal and orthodox 
clergy tiil the reſtoration of King Charles II. when he was not only 
reſtored to his fellowſhip in Peter Houſe, but elected likewiſe one 
of the fellows of Eton college, near Windſor. July the 5th, 
1663, he was conſecrated biſhop of the iſle of Man, in Henry the 
VI Bhs chapel, at Weſtminſter; and the year following he was ap- 
pointed, by Charles earl of Derby, governor of the ili of Manz 
which office he diſcharged with great reputation all the time he held 
that ſee, and ſome time after his tran{lation to that of St. Aſaph. 
Ile held his fellowſhip of Eton in commendam with the biſhopric 
of Man, and was a conliderable benefactor to that iſland, and éſpe- 
cially the clergy thereof. Afterwards going into England for the 
ſake of his health, and lodging in a houſe belonging to the counteſs 
of Derby, in Lancaſhire, called Croſs-hall, he there received the 
news of his majeſty's conferring on him the biſhopric of St. Aſaph, 
to which he was tranſſated March the 21ſt, 1669, and to which 
dioceſe he vas no inconſiderable benefactor. This worthy prelate 
_ in the 67th year of his age, at Shrewſbury, the 24th of June, 
1680. | 
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BARROW (Tsa ac), an eminent mathematician and divine, de- 
ſcended from an ancici:t family in Suffolk, and born in London, 
"SB 4 | | October, 
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October, 1630. He was at the Chartar-houſe ſchool tor 1wo or 
three years, where he diſcovered more of natural courage than in- 
clinaticn to ſtudy, being much given to fighting, and fond of pro- 
moting it amonglt his ſchool-fellows; inſomuch that his father, 
having ſo little hope of his being a ſcholar, often wiſhed, if it pleaſed 
God to take away any of his children, it might be his ſon Iſaac: 
but being removed to Felſted, in Eſſex, his diſpoſition tcok a dif- 
ferent turn, and he ſoon made ſuch a progreſs in learning, and every 
other valuable qualification, that his maſter appointed him tutor to 
Lord Fairfax, of Emely, in Ireland, who was then his ſcholar. 
During his ſtay at Felſted, he was, upon the 15th ef December, 
1643. admitted a penſioner of Peter Houſe, in . where 
his uncle, afterwards biſhop of Afaph, was then a fellow; but 
when he went to the univerſity, Feb. 1645, he was entered at 
Trinity college, his uncle, with ſome others who had written againſt 
the covenant, having the year before been ejected from Peter-houſe. 
His father having ſuffered much in his ettaie by his adherence to 
King Charles, Iſaac's chief ſupport was at firſt from the generoſity 
of Dr. Hammond, for which he has expreſſed his gratitude in.a 
Latin epitaph on his benefactor. In 1647 he was choſen a ſcholar 
'of the houſe; and though he always continued a warm loyaliſt, and 
would not take the covenant, yet his behaviour was ſuch that he 
ained the good- will and eſteem of his ſuperiors. He afterwards 
ſubſcribed the engagement; but ſoon after repenting of what he 
had done, he went back to the commiſſioners to declare his diſſa- 
tisfaction, and got his name eraſed out of the liſt, In 1648 he 
took the degree of bachelor of arts, and the year following was 
choſen fellow of the college. After his election, finding the times 
not tayourable to his views in the church, he turned his thoughts 
to the proicfſhon of phyſic, and for ſome years bent his ſtudies that 
way. He particularly made a great progreſs in anatomy, botany 
and chemiſtry ; but afterwards, upon mature delibergtion, and with 
the advice of his uncle, he applied to the ſtudy of divinity, to which 
he conceived himſelf obliged by the oath he had taken on his ad- 
miſſion to his fellowſhip. While he read Scaliger on Euſebius, he 
ces bm the dependence of chronology on aſtronomy, which put 
him upon reading Ptolemy's Almagelt ; and finding this book, and 
the whole ſcience of aſtronomy, to depend upon geometry, he made 
himſelf maſter of Euclid's Elements, and from thence proceeded to 
the other ancient mathematicians. In 1652 he commenced maſter 
of arts, and the enſuing year was incorporated in that degree at 
Oxford. $5 | 
When Dr. Duport reſigned the chair of Greek profeſſor, he re- 
commended his pupil, Mr. Barrow, for his ſucceſſor, who, in his 
robation exerciſe, ſhewed himſelf equal to the character given 
bs this gentleman ;. but being ſuſpected to be a favourer of Armi- 
E nianiſm, 
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nianiſm, he obtained it not. This difappointment, it is thought, 
helped to turward his deftre of ſeeing foreign countries, and m order 
to execute his deſign, he was oblived to fell his baoks. He left 
England June 165 5, and wert for Paris, where he found his father; 
and out of his ſmall ſtock he afforded him a ſcaſonable ſupply. He 
gave his college an account of his journey in a poem, together with 
tome curious and political obſervations in a letter, both written in 
Latin. The enſuing ſpring he went to Leghorn, with an intention 
to proceed to Rome ; but ſtopped at Florence, where he had the ad- 
vantage of peruſing ſeveral books in the great duke's library, and of 
converſing with Mr. Filton, the librarian. Here the ſtraitneſs of 
his circumſtances mult have put an end to his travels, had it not 
been for Mr. James Stock, a young merchant of London, who 
neroully furnithed him with money. He was extremely deſirous to 
ſee Rome; but the plague then raging at that city, he took ſhip at 
Leghorn, Nov. 6, 1656, for Smyrna. In this voyage the ſhip was 
attacked by an Algerine pirate; and though he had never ſeen any 
thing of a ſea fight, he {ſtood to the gun appointed him with great 
coufage, being, as he ſaid himſelf, not ſo much afraid of death as 
flavery. The corſair, perceiving the ſtout defence the ſhip made, 
ſheered off. At Smyrna, he met with a moſt kind reception from 
Mr. Bretton, the Engliſh conſul, upon whoſe death he afterwards 
wrote a Latin elegy, From thence he proceeded to Conſtantinople, 
where he received the like civilities from Sir Thomas Bendiſh, the 
Englith ambaſſador, and Sir Jonathan Dawes, with whom he after- 
wards preſerved an intimate friendſhip. At Conltantinople he 
read over the works of St. Chryſoltom, once biſhop of that ſee, 
whom he preferred to all the other fathers, When he had been in 
Turkey ſomewhat more than a year, he returned to Venice; from 
thence he came home, in 1649, through Germany and Holland. 
Soon after his return to England, the time being now ſomewhat 
elapſed when the fellows of Trinity college are obliged io take 
orders, or to quit the college, Mr. Barrow was epiſcopally ordained 
by Biſhop Brownrig. At the reſtoration of Charles II. his friends 
expected, as he had ſuffered and merited ſo much, he would be im- 
metdiately preferred. but their expectations came to nothing; which 
made him complain, in two Latin verſes, that no perſon more 
fincerely wiſhed for his majeſty's return, and none felt leſs the ef- 
fects thercof. However, he wrote an ode on the occaſion, wherein 
he introduces Britannia congratulating the king on his return. In 
1660 he was choſen to the Greek profeſſorthip at Cambridge. 
When he entered upon this province, he intended to have read upon 
the Tragedics of Sophocles; but he altered his intention, and mad2 
choice ot Ariſtotle's Rhetoric. Theſe lectures having been lent to 
a fiiend, who never returned them, are irrecoverabiy loft. July 
the thth, 1062, he was elected pro'efſor, of geometry in Greſham 
collage, by the recommendation of Dr. Wilkins, niaſter of Trinity 
college, 
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college, and afterwards bilhop of Cheſter. His Latin inaugural 
oration is extant, in the fourth volume of his works. This fame 
year he wrote an epithalamium on the marriage of King Charles 
and Queen Catharine, in Greek verſe. Upon the 20th of May, 
1663, he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, in the firſt 
choice made by their council after their charter. The fame year 
rhe executors of Mr. Lucas having, according to his appointment, 
founded a mathematical lecture at Cambridge, they fixed upon him 
for the firſt proſeſſor; and though the two profeſſorſhips were not 
inconſiſtent with cach other, he choſe to reſign that of Greſham 
college, which he did May the 2oth, 1664. 

In 1609 he reſigned his mathematical chair to his learned friend 
Mr. Ifaac Newton, being now determined to give up the ſtudy of 
mathematics for that of divinity. Upon quitting his profeſſorſhip, 
he was only a fellow of Trinity college till his uncle gave him a 
fmall finecure in Wales, and Dr. Seth Ward, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
conferred upon him a prebend in his church. In 1670 he was created 
doctor in divinity by mandate, and on the promotion of Dr. Pearſon, 
maſter of Trinity college, to the fee of Chelter, appointed to ſucceed 
him by the king's patent, bearing date the 13th of February, 1672. 
When the king advanced him to this dignity, he was pleaſed to lay, 
He had given it to the belt ſcholar in England.” In 1675 he 
was chofen vice chancellor of the univerſity, He died of a fever 
the Ath of May, 1677, and was buried in Weſtminſter abbey, 
where a monument was erected to him by the contribution of his 
friends. He publiſhed ſeveral works on mathematical ſubjects. 


BARRY (James), lord baron of Santry, was deſcended from the 
princes of Wales, by a female line. He was educated in the ſtudy 
of the law, and, being called to the bar, practiſed his profeſſion for 
feveral years, with great reputation and ſucceſs. In 1629. the king 
thought him a proper perfon on whom to confer the office of his 
majeſty's ſerjeant at law, for the kingdom of Ireland, at a yearly 
fee of twenty pounds ten ſhillings ſterling, and in as full a manner 
as the ſame office was granted before to Sir John Brereton, Knight. 
This was a prelude only to his future advancement ; for the lord 
Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, found him in this poſt 
when he firſt arrived lord deputy of Ireland, and ſoon diſcovered his 
abilities, and took him under his protection. His excellency laid 
hold of the firſt opportunity he had to promote him; and accord- 
ingly, on the gth of Augult, 1534, he obtained a grant of the office 
of {eco::d baron of the exchequer of Ireland, to hold during pleaſure, 
with ſuch fees, rewards, and profits, as Sir Robert Oglethorpe, Sir 
Lawrence Parſons, Sir Gerard Lowther, or any other ſecond baron 
did or ought to receive; and he ſoon after received the honour of 
knighthood. He obtained this favour, notwithſtanding a powerful 
recommendation from England n behalf of another; and it was 
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merely the fruit of the lord Wentworth's friendſhip, of which he 
had occaſion ſoon after of making a public acknowledgment. In the 
times that followed, in the year 1640, when the parliament of Ire- 
land were upon the point of ſending over a committee of their body 
to England, to impeach the earl of Strafford, he joined all his 
weight and intereſt with Sir James Ware, and other members of 
the houſe of commons, to oppole thoſe meaſures; though the tor- 
rent was fo violent, that all he and his party could do to flop it was 
vain and fruitleſs, and he had nothing left him but prayers to avert 
the fate of his noble friend. Times of diſtraction and confuſion 
afforded only a few opportunities to gentlemen of the long robe to 
diſplay their talents in; tht gown, upon ſuch occaſions, mult give 
way to the ſword ; and therefore we hear not much of our baron 
during the long courſe of the rebeli,on, till a little before the 
reſtoration of King Charles II. in the year 1660, when he was ap- 
pointe chairman of the convention which voted his majeſty's reſto- 
ration without any previous conditions, in which reſolution no 
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doubt he was inſtrumental, ſince we find his majeſty took his merit 
} 


into conſideration a very ſhort time after; for on the 17th of No- 
vember that year, the king iſſued a privy-ſeal for advancing him to 
the office of chief juſtice in the king's bench in Ireland, and another 
on the 18th of December following, in conſideration of his emi- 
nent fidelity and zeal thewn in his majeſty's fervice, for creating 
him lord baron of Santry in the kingdom of Ireland, to him and the 
heirs male of his body; and ſeparate patents accordingly paſſed on 
the 8th of February enſuing, and he was preſently aſter called unto 
the privy council. He died in March, 1672. . 


BARTHIUS {(CasyaR), a very learned writer, was born at 
Cuſtrin in Brandenburg, 1587. His father was profeſſor of civil 
law at Francfort upon the Oder, counſellor to the elector of Bran- 
denburgh, and his chancellor at Cuſtrin. Having diſcovered in his 
fon very early marks of genius, he provided him with proper 
maſters; but he enjoyed only a little time the pleaſure of ſeeing the 
fruits of his care, for he died in 1597. Caſpar, at twelve years of 
age, tranſlated David's Pſalms into Latin verſe of every meaſure, and 
publiſhed ſeveral Latin poems. Upon the death of his father he, 
was ſent to Gotha, then to Eiſenach, afid afterwards, according to 
cuſtom, went through all the different univerſities in Germany. 
When he had finiſhed his ſtudies he began his travels; he viſited 
Italy, France, Spain, England, and Holland, improving — 
the converſation and works of the learned in every country. He 
ſtudied the modern as well as ancient languages, and his tranſſa- 
tions from the Spaniſh and French ſhew that he was not content. 
with a ſuperficial knowledge. Upon his return to Germany, he 
took up his reſidence at Leipſic, where he led à retired life, his paſ- 
fon for ſtudy having made him renounce all ſort of Re 
5 7 arthius 
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Barthius formed early a reſolution of diſengaging himſelf en- 
tirely from worldly affairs and profane ſtudies, in order to apply 
himſelf wholly, to the great buſineſs of ſalvation; he did not, how- 
ever, put this deſign in execution till towards the latter end of his 
life, as appears from his “ Soliloquies,” publiſhed in 1654. He 
died September 1658, aged 71. His principal works are his“ Ad- 
verfaria,” in folio, and his “ Commentaries upon Statius and 
Claudian,” in quarto. 


BARTHOLIN (Casrar), was born 1585, at Malmoe, a 
town in the province of Schonen, which belonged then to Den- 
mark. At three years of age he gave # proof of his capacitity, for 
an fourteen days he learned to read perfectly. At thirteen he com- 
poſed Greek and Latin or-:'ons, and pronounced them in public; 
and at eighteen he went to ſtudy in the univerſity of Copenhagen, 
In 1603 he removed to Roſtock, and thence to Wirtemberg. He 
continued three years in this laſt place, where he applied himſelf to 
philoſophy and divinity with ſo much aſſiduity, that he roſe always 
before break of day, and went to bed very late, When he had 
finiſhed his ſtudies, he took the degree of maſter of arts in 1607. 

Bartholin now began his travels; and after having gone through 
E of Germany, Flanders, and Holland, he paſſed over to Eng- 
and, whence he returned to Germany, in order to proceed to Italy. 
After his departure from Wirtemberg he had made phyſic his.prin- 
cipal ſtudy, and he neglected nothing to improve himſelf in the dif- 
ferent univerſities through which he paſſed. He reccived every 
where marks of reſpect; at Naples, particularly, they ſolicited him 
to be anatomical profeſſor, but he declined it; at France he was of- 
fered the Greek profeſſorſhip at Sedan, which he alſo refuſed. 
-After he had travelled as far as the frontiers of Spain, he returned to 
Italy, in order to perfect himſelf in the practice of medicine. He 

went from thence to Padua, where he applied with great care to 
anatomy and diſſection. After ſome ſtay in this place, he removed 
to Baſil, where he had ſtudied phyſic ſome time before; and here he 
received his doctor's degree in phyſic, in 1610. From thence he 
went to Wirtemberg and Holland, and intended to have extended 
his travels ſtil] farther, had he not been appointed profeſſor of the 
Latin tongue at Copenhagen; but he did not enjoy this long, for at 
the end of {ix months, in 1613, he was choſen profeſſor of medi- 
cine, which was much more adapted to his qualities and diſpo- 
ſition. He held his profeſſorſhip eleven years, when he fell into an 
illneſs which made him deſpair of life: in this extremity he made a 
yow and promiſe to Heaven, if he was reſtored to health, that he 
would apply himſelf to no other ſtudy than that of divinity. He 
recovered, and kept his promiſe. Conrad Aſlach, the profeſſor of 
divinity, dying ſome years after, Caſpar was appointed his ſucceſſor, 
the 12th of March, 1624: the king alſo gave him the canonry of 
Es | Roſchilꝗ 
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Roſchild. He died of a violent cholic, the 13th of July, 19529, at 
Sora, whither he had gone to conduct his eldeit fon. Hs left ſeve- 
ral ſmall works, chiefly on metaphy ſics, logic, and rheioric. | 


 BARTHOLIN (Tromas), fon of Caſpar, a famous phyſician, 
was born at Copenhagen, the 20th of October, 1616. After ſome 
years ſtudy in his own country, he went to Leyden in 1637, where 
he ſtudied phyſic for three years. He travelled next to France, 
where he reſided two years at Paris and Montp-1l er, in order to im- 
"Trove himſelf under the famous phylicians of tio two univerſities. 
He went from thence to Italy, and continued three years at Padua, 
where he was treated with great honour and reſpect, and was made 
a member of the Incogniti, by John Francis Loredan. After hav- 
ing viſited moſt parts of Italy, he went to Malta. From thence he 
returned to Padua, and next to Baſil, where he received his doctor's 
degree in phylic, the 14th of October, 1645, The year following 
he returned to his native country, where he did not remain Jong 
without employment; for, upon the death of Chriſtopher Longo» 
montan, the profeſſor of mathematics at Copenhagen, he was ap- 
pointed his ſucceſſor, in 1647. In 1648 he was named to the ana- 
tomical chair, an employment more ſuited to his genius and incli- 
nation, which he diſcharged with great aſſiduity for thirteen years. 
His intenſe application having rendered his conſtitution very infirm, 
he reſigned his chair in 1661, and the king of Denmark allowed him 
the title of honorary profeſſor. He retired to a little eſtate he had 
purchaſed at Hagelled, near Copenhagen, where he intended to 
ſpend the remainder of his days in peace and tranquillity. An un- 
lucky accident, however, diſturbed him in his retreat: this houſe 
took fire in 1670, and his library was deſtroved, with all his books 
and manuſcripts. In conſideration of this loſs, the king appointed 
him his phylician, with a handſome ſalary, and exempted his land 
from ail taxes. The univerſity of Copenhagen were likewiſe 
touched with his misfortune, and appointed him their librarian 
and in 1075 the king honoured him ſtill farther, by giving him a 
ſeat in the grand council of Denmark, He died the 4th of De- 
cember, 1680. He has left ſeveral works on anatomy. 


BARTON (ELIZABETH), commonly called «© The Holy Mid 
of Kent, was a religious impoſtor in the reign of Henry VIII. 
whoſe hiſtory may be very edifying. She was a ſervant at Alding- 
ton, in Kent, and had long been troubled with convulſions, which 
diſtor ted her limbs and countenance in the ſtrangeſt manner, and 
threw her body into the moſt violent agitations; and the effect of 
the diſorder was ſuch, that even after ſhe recovered ſhe counterfeĩted 
the ſame appearance. Maſters, the miniſter of Aldington, with 
other eccleſiaſtics, thinking her a proper inſtrument for their pur- 
pole, perſuaded her to pretend that what ſhe ſaid and did was by a 
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ſupernatural impulſe, and taught her th act her part-in the moſt 
perfect manner. Thus ſhe would lie as it were in a trance for ſome 
time; then, coming to herſelf, after many ſtrange contortions, 
would break out into pious cjaculations, hymns, and prayers; ſome— 
times delivering herſelf in ſet ſpeeches, ſometimes in uncouth 
monkiſh rhymes. She pretended to be honoured with viſions and 
revelations, to hear heavenly voices, and the moſt ravithing me- 
Yody. She declaimed againſt the wickedneſs of the times, againſt 
here ſy and innovations; exhorting the people to frequent the church, 
to hear mailes, to uſe frequent confeſſions, and to pray to our lady, 
and all the ſaints. All this artful management, together with 
great exterior piety, virtue, and auſterity of life, not only deceived 
the vulgar, but many far above the vulgar, ſuch as Sir Thomas 
More, Biſhop Fiſher, Archbiſhop e the laſt of whom ap- 
ointed commiſſioners to examine her. She was now inſtructed to; 

bay, in her counterfeit trances, that the bleſſed Virgin had appeared 
to her, and aſſured her that ſhe ſhould never recover, till ſhe went to 
viſit her image, in a chapel dedicated to her in the pariſh of Alding- 
fon. Thither ſhe accordingly repaired, proceſſionally, and in pil- 
grimage, as it were, attended by above three thouſand people, and 
many perſons of quality of both ſexes. There {he fell into one of 
her trances, and uttered many things in honour of the faints, and 
the Popiſh religion: for herſelf ſhe ſaid, that, by the inſpiration of 
God, ſhe was called to be a nun, and that Dr, Bocking was to be 
her ghoſtly father. Dr. Bocking was a canon of Chrilt-church, in 
Canterbury, and an aſſociate in carrying on the impoſture. Mean- 
while, the archbiſhop was fo ſatisſicd with the reports made to him 
about her, as to order her to be put into the nunnery of St. Sepulchre, 
Canterbury ; where the pretended to have frequent inſpirations and 
viſions, ana alſo to work miracles for all ſuch as would make a pros 
fitable vow to our Lady, at the aforeſaid chapel, in the pariſh of 
Aldington. FT 

The prieſts, her managers, having thus facreeded in the impoſ- 
ture, now proceeded to the great object of it; and Elizabeth Barton 
was directed publicly to announce, how God had revealed to her, 
that © in cafe the king ſhould divorce Queen Catherine of Arragort, 
and. take another wife during her life, his royalty would not be of a 
month's duration, but he ſhould die the death of a villain.” Biſhop 
Fiſher, and others, in the intereſt of the queen, and of the Romiſh 
religion, hearing of this, held frequent meetings with the nun and 
her accomplices, and at the ſame time ſeduced many perſons from 
their allegiance, particularly the fathers and nuns of Sion, the Char- 
ter-houſe, and Sheen, and ſome of the obſervants at Richmond, 
Greenwich, and Canterbury. One Peto, preaching before the king 
at Greenwich, denounced heavy judgments againſt him to his face; 
telling him, that © he had been deceived by many lying prophets, 
while himſelf, as a true Micaiah, warned him, that the dogs thoukt 
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lick his blood, as they had licked the blook of Ahab.” Henry bore 
this outrageous infult with a moderation very remarkable for him: 
but, to undeceive the people, he appointed Dr. Curwin to preach be- 
tore. him the Sunday following, who juſtified the king's proceed- 
ungs, and branded Peto with the epithets of “ rebel, flanderer, dog, 
and traitor.” Curwin, however, was interrupted by a friar, and 
called “ a lying prophet, who ſought to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to 
the =crown upon adultery ;z” and he procecded with ſuch virulence, 
that the king was obliged to interpole, and comman him to be 
filent : yet, though Peto and the friar were afterwards ſummoned 
before the council, they were only reprimanded for their inſolence. 
_ Encouraged by this lenity of the government, the cceleſiaſties in 
this conſpiracy reſolved to publiſh the revelations of the nun, in their 
ſermons, throughout the kingdom: they had communicated them to 
the pope's ambaſſadors, to whom alſo they introduced the maid of 
Rent; and they exhorted Queen Catharine to perſiſt in her reſolu- 
tions. At length this confederacy began to be a very ſerious affair, 
and Henry ordered the maid and her accomplices to be examined in 
the ftar-chamber, Here they conſeſſed all the particulars of the im- 
polture, and afterwards appcared upon a ſcaffold erected at St. Paul's 
Crols, where the articles of their confeſſion were publicly read in 
their hearing. Thence they were conveyed to the Tower, until 
the meeting of parliament ; who, having confidered the affair, pro- 
"nognced it a confpiracy againſt the king's life and crown. he 
nun, with her confederates, maſters Bocking, Deering, &c. were 
attainted of high treaſon, and executed at Tyburn, April 20, 15343 
| where lhe confeſſed the impoſture, laying the blame on her accom- 
plices the prieſts, and craving pardon of God and the king. 


the year 1634, and the eighteenth of his own age, he was admitted 
of. St. John's college at Cambridge, under the tuition of Mr. 
Thomas Fothergill, who proved at once a guardian and a precep- 
tor, ſupplying his neceflities as well as inſtructing him in learning. 
In 1635, he became bachelor of arts, and April the 5th, 1636, he 
was created fellow. In 1638, he took the degree of maſter of arts. 
When the civil war broke out, and the king wrote a letter to the 
univerſity, acquainting them that he was in extreme want, Mr. Bar- 
wick concurred with thoſe loyal perſons who firit ſent him a ſmall 
ſupply in money, and aiterwards their college plate, and upon infor- 
mation had, that Mr. Cromwell, afterwards the Protector, lay with 
a party of foot at a place called Lower Hedges, between Cam- 
bridge and Huntington, in order to make himfelf maſter of this 
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ſmall treaſure, Mr. Barwick mate one of the party AH horſe which 
conveyed it through by-roads ſafely to Nottingham, where his ma- 
jeſty had ſet up his ſtandard. By this act of loyalty the parliament 
was fo provoked, that they ſent Cromwell with a body of troops to 
quarter in the univer (ity, where they committed ſuch outrages, as 
would ſcarcely have been credible in ſucceeding times, if Mr. Bar- 
wick, in conjunction with many other learned members of jhat ce- 
Jebrated ſociety, had not tranſmitted an authentic account of them 
to poſterity. Mr. Barwick allo publiſhed a piece againſt the Co- 
venant, and having thereby provoked ſuch as were then in power, 
he thought proper to retire to London, there to render all the ſer- 
vice that he was able to the royal cauſe. Soon after he ſettled there, 
he was int, uſted with the management of the king's moſt private 
concerns, aid carried on with great fecrecy a der en correſpon- 
dence between London and Oxtord, where the king's head - quarters 
then were: a nice and arduous employment, and for which there 
never was a man better fitted than he. When his majeſty came to 
be confined in Cariſbrook caſtle, in the iflle of Wight, ſo cloſely, 
that guards were poſted at all the avenues to his chamber, and even at 
his windows, to prevent his having any correſpondence, Mr. Creſſet, 
who was placed about him, through the dextrous management of 
Mr. Barwick, defeated all their diligence, and preferved his majeſty 
a free intercourſe with his friends : Tor this purpoſe he firſt depoſited 
with Mr. Barwick a cypher, and then hid a copy of it in a crack of 
the wall in the king's chamber. By the help of this cypher, the 
king both wrote and read many letters every week, all of which 
paſſed through the hands of Mr. Barwick. He likewiſe was con- 
cerned in a very well laid d.*.gn for procuring the king's eſcape, 
which however was unlu.ckily diſappointed. | | . 
When ihe king was murdered, and the royal cauſe ſeemed to be 
deſperate, Mr. Barwick ſtiil kept up his ſpirits, and though haraſſed 
with a continual cough, followed by a ſpitting of blood, and after- 
wards by a conſumption of his Jungs, yet would not interrupt the 
daily correſpondence he maintained with the miniſters of King 
Charles II. He was alterwards commuted to the Tower, and put 
in a dungeon, where he was not only kept from pen, ink, and pa- 
per, and all books but the bible, with reſtraint from ſeeing any 
perſon except his k-epers, but, as an additional puniſhment, had 
boards nailed before his window to prevent the coming in of the 
freſh air. In chis melanchaly ſituation he remained many months, 
during which time che diet he uſed was herbs or fruit, or thin water- 
grucl made of oat-meal or barley, with currants boiled in it, and 
ſweetened with a little ſugar, by which he recoveged beyond all ex- 
peQation, and gr-w plump and fat. A cure ſo perfect, and withal 
ſo ſtrange, that many phyſicians have taken notice of it in their 
writings, as a molt pregnant inſtance of the power of temperance 


even in the moſt inveterate diſeaſes. While he was thus ſhut vp, 
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his friends laboured inceſſantly for his ſervice and relief, and his ma- 
jeſty King Charles II. for whom he thus ſuffered, gave the higheſt 
teſtimonies of his royal concern for ſo faithful a ſubject. After 
fifteen months paſſed in this ſtrict confinement, Mr. Otway, and 
ſome other friends, procured a warrant from Preſident Bradthaw to 
viſit him, wha were not a little ſurpriſed to find him fo luſty, and in 
ſo good health, whom they had ſcen brought ſo low, as to engage 
this very Mr. Otway to take care of his burial. Through the 
friendly interceſſion of Mr. Weſt, the lieutenant of the Tower, he 
was diſcharged on the 7th of Anguſt, 1652. When the church of 
Er:gland was reſtored in all it's beauty by King Charles II. the 
deans and chapters revived, Dr. Barwick, according to his uſual 
. modeſty, contented himſelf with recommending his tutor, old Mr. 
. Fothergill, to a prebend in the cathedral church of Vork: but as to 
himſelf, he would have reſted content with the proviſion made for 
him by his late patron the biſhop of Durham, who had given him 
the fourth ſtall in his cathedral, and the rectories of Wolſingham, 
and Houghton in le Spring. Being made dean of St. Paul's, he 
took poſſeſſion of the deanery about the middle of October, 1661, 
and found, as he expected, all in very great diſorder with reſpect to 
the church itſelf, and every thing that concerned it. He ſet about 
#eforming theſe abuſes with a truly primitive ſpirit, and proſecuted 
with great vigour the recovery of ſuch revenues, as in the late times 
of difiraRtion had been alienated from the church ; though with 
reſpect to his own particular concerns, he was never rigid to any 
body, but frequently gave up thi:.gs to which he had a clear title, 
He was appointed one of the nine aſſiſtants to the twelve biſhops, 
commiſſioned to hold a conference with the like number of preſby- 
terian miniſters upon the review of the liturgy ; which conference 
was held at the biſhop of London's lodgiags in the Savoy. He 
was alſo by the unanimons ſuffrage of all the clergy of the province 
of Canterbury, aſſembled in convocation, choſen prolocutor on the 
18th of February, 1661: in which high office he behaved himſelf 
in ſuch a manner, as added even to the great reputation he had be- 
fore acquired. His application, however, to the diſcharge of ſo 
many and fo great duties brought upon him his old diſtemper, ſo that 
in November, 1662, he was confined to his chamber : he heightened 
his diſeaſe by officiating at the ſacrament the Chriſtmas-day follow- 
ing, after which he was ſeized with ſuch a violent vomiting of 
blood, that he brought up whole baſons full. Upon this he was 
adviſed to a change of air, lor the enjoyment of which he retired to 
Therfield in Hertfordſhire, pf which he was rector, but finding 
himſelf there too far from London, he returned to Chiſwick, where 
he in ſome meaſure recovered his health. As ſoon as he found he 
had a little ſtrength, he applied himielf there to the putting in order 
the archives of St. Paul's church, and ſo threw himſelf down again, 
This was followed by an extraordinary flux of blood, which render- 
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ed him very weak, and deteated his favourite detign of retiring te 
Therfield. When he firſt found his health declining, he made 
choice of and procured this living, intending to have reſigned his 
deanery and office of prolucutor, to thoſe who had vigour enough to 
$iſcharge them, aud to {pend the remainder of his days in the dil- 
charge of his paſtoral office, to which he thought himſelf bound by. 
his taking orders. But Providence prepared for him a {till more 
quiet manſion ; for eoming upon forme extraordinary occalt.in to 
London, he was feized with a pleuriſy, which carried him off in 
three days. He was attended in his laſt moments by Dr. Peter 
Gunning, afterwards biſhop of Ely, and as he lived, fo he died with 
all the marks of an exemplary piety, on the 224 of October, 1664. 


-? — . — 5 | 
* BARWICK (PzTrm), phyſician in ordinary to King Charles IT. 
He was brother to John before mentioned, and was born ſotme time 
in the year 1619, at Wetherſlack in Weſtmoreland. He went to 
the ſame grammar ſchool with his elder brother, till ſuch time as 
he was fitted for the univerfity, when he removed to St. John's col- 
lege in Cambridge, This was about the year 1637, and he con- 
tinued there about {ix years, being much farthered in his ſtudies, by 
the care taken af him by his brother. In 1642, being then in the 
twenty-fourth of his age, he took his degree of bachelor of arts. 
In 1644, he was nominated by the biſhop of Ely, to a fellowſhip of 
St. John's, in his gift. In 1647, he took his degree of maſter of 
arts, applying himlelf then afliduouſly to the ſtudy of phyſic. In 
1655, he was created doctor of phyſic, and two years aiterwards, 
being then near forty, he took a houſe in St. Paul's Church-yard, 
and much about the ſame time, married the widow of an eminent 
merchant, who was 2 near relation of Archbifhop Laud's. Being 
thus ſettled, he ſoon gained a very great repute in the city, for his 
{kill in his profeſſion, as amongſt the learned, by his judicious De- 
fence of Dr. Harvey's Diſcovery of the Circulation of the Blood, 
which was then, and is {till admired as one of the beſt pieces written 
upon that ſubject. After the Reſtoration in 1660, he was made one 
of the king's phyſicians in ordinary, and in the year following, re- 
ceived a {till ſtronger proof of his majeſty's kind ſenſe of his own and 
his brother's ſervices. On the eighth of May, 1061, Dr. Gilbert 
Sheldon, then biſhop of London, with ſeveral other biſhops, deans, 
archdeacons, &c. met in the morning at our author's houſe, and 
proceeded thence to the cathedral of St. Paul's in order to open the- 
onvecation. In 1656, being compelled by the dreadful fire to re- 
ove from St. Paul's Church-vard, where he had remained all the 
time of. the plague, and been very active and ſerviceable in his pro- 
fetlion, he thought proper to take another. houſe near Weitminiter- 
Abbey, for the ſake - of being near that cathedral, to which he con- 
ſtantly reſorted every morning at ſix o'clock prayers. He was a 
very diligent phyſteiau, and remarkably facceiStul in the ſinall pox, 
| and 
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and in moſt kinds of fevers. Vet he was far from making money 
the main object of his care; for during the many years that he prac- 
riſcd, he not only gave advice and medicines gratis to the poor, but 
likewiſe charitably adminiſtered to their wants in other reſpeas. 
He was very kind to all who had fuffered for the royal cauſe, to j 
which he was a conſtant votary all his life; and with a view to it's 0 
fervice, in 1671, he drew np in Latin, which he wrote with unuſuaÞ 
A 
: 


elegance and purity, the Life of the Dean his brother, and took care 

to depoſit it, and the original papers ſerving to ſupport the facts 

therein mentioned, in the Rbrary in St. John's college at Cam- 

bridge. Twenty years after this, When our author was in the 
feventy-fourth year of his age, and his eye-ſighit ſo much decayed, 

that he was forced to make uſe of the hand of a friend, he added an 

zppendix in defence of the Hen Buſolike, againſt Dr. Walker, who 

. woas very well known to him, and of whom in that treatiſe he has 
: given a very copious account. This piece of his is written with a 
good deal of aſperity, occaſioned chiefly by the frequency of ſcurri- 
lous libels againſt the memory of Charles I. To this appendix, 
our author, as well as he could, ſubſcribed his name. In 1694, 
rowing quite dark, aud being beſides frequently afflicted with fits 
of the ſtone, he gave over practice, and dedicated tne remainder of 
his life to the ſervice of God, and the converſation of a few inti- 
mate friends, amongſt whom Dr. Butby, the ever-tamons maſter of 
Weſtminſter ſchool, was one. From this ſedentary courſe of life, 
his old diſtemper the ſtone grew very much upon him, and toward 
the end of Auguſt, 1705, being ſeized with a vomiting and loofe- 
nels, followed with at intermitting fever, and in a few days, with a 
: great and ſudden evacuation of blood, he exchanged this life for a 
3 better, the fourth of September, the ſame year, in the eighty-fixth 
year of his age. | — 
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a BASIER, or BASIRE (Isa Ac), a learned and active divine in 
q the ſeventeeenth century, was born in the iſle of Jerſey, in the year 
3 1607. For ſome time he was matter of the college or free-ſchool | 
1 at Guernſey : but, at length, became chaplain to I homas Morton, K 
J biſhop of Durham, who gave him the rectory of Stanhope, and the ; 


yicarage of Eggleſcliſf, both in the county of Durham. In July 
1640, he had the degice of doctor of divinity conferred upon him at 
Cambridge, by mandate; and was incorporated in the fame at Ox- 
ford, the November following. About that time he was made chap- 
lain in ordinary io King Charles J. On the x2th of December, 
1043, he was inſtalled into the ſeventh prebend in the church of 
1 Durham, to which he was collated by tis generous patron Bithop 
4 Morton. The next year, on the 24th of Anguit, he was alſo col- 
| Hated to the archdeaconry of Northumberland, with the rectory of 
Howick annexed. But he did not long enjoy theſe, great preier- 
3 ments: for, in the beginning of- the civil wars, being ſequeſtered, 
f | 1 ; purſevanted, 
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purſevanted, plundered, and forced to fly, he repaired to King 
Charles at Oxford, before whom, and his parliament, he frequently 
e x In 1646, he had a licence granted him under the public 
eal of the univerſity, to preach the word of God throughout Eng- 
land. Upon the ſurrender of the Oxford garriſon to parliament, 
not caring to ſtay any longer within the Britiſh dominions, he re- 
folved to make a virtue of neceſſity, and to go and propagate the doc- 
trine of the Engliſh church in the Eaſt, among the Greeks, Arabians, 
&c. Leaving therefore his family in England, he went firſt to Zante, 
an iſ] uind near the Morea, where he made ſome ſtay; and had good 
ſucceſs in ſpreading among the Greek inhabitants the doctrine of the 


Engliſh church, the ſum whereof he imparted to ſeveral of them, in 


a vulgar Greek tranſlation of our Church Catechiſm. The effect 
of it was ſo remarkable, that it drew envy, and conſequently perſe- 
cution, upon him from the Latins. This occaſioned his voluntary 
receſs into the Morea, where the Metropolitan of Achaia prevailed 
upon him to preach twice in Greek, at a meeting of ſome of his 
| biſhops and cleigy, which was well taken. At his departure he left 
him a copy of the catechiſm above-mentioned. From thence, after 
he had paſſed through Apulia, Naples, and Sicily again, (in which 
laſt, at Meflina, he officiated for 3 weeks aboard a ſhip) he em- 
barked for Syria; and after ſome months ſtay at Aleppo, where he 
had frequent converſation with the patriarch of Antioch, then re- 
ſident there, he left a copy of our Church Catechiſm, tranſlated into 
Arabic, the native language of that place. From Aleppo he went 
in 1652 to Jeruſalem, and ſo travelled over all Paleſtine. At Jeru- 
falem he received much honour, both from the Greeks and Latins. 


Returning to Aleppo, he paſſed over the Euphrates and went into 


Meſopotamia, Abraham's country, where he intended to ſend the 
Church Catechiſm in Turkiſh, to ſome of their biſhops, who were 
moſtly Armenians. This Turkith tranflation was procured by the 
care of Sir Thomas Bendythe, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Conſtanti- 
nople. After his return from Meſopotamia, he wintered at Aleppo, 


where he received ſeveral courteſiẽs from the conſul, Mr. Henry 


Riley. In the beginning of the year 1653, he departed from Aleppo, 
and came to Conſtantinople by land, being fix hundred mites, with- 
out either fervant, or chriſtian, or any man with him, that could ſo 
much as ſpeak the Frank language: yet, by the help of fome Arabic 


he had picked pp Aleppo, he performed that journey in the com- 


pany of twenty Turks, who uſed him courteoutly ; the rather, be- 
Eauſe he was by the way phyſician to them and their friends. After 
his arrival at Conſtantinople, the French Proteſtants there deſired 
bim to be their miniſter. And, though he declared to them his re- 
ſolution to officiate according to the Englith liturgy, yet they orderly 
fubmitted to it, and promiſed to ſettle on him, in three reſponſible 


men's hands, a competent ſtipend. Upon the reſtoration off King 


Charles II. Dr. Baſier was recalled by his majeſty to England, in a 


letter 
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letter written to Prince Ragotzi. But this unfortunate prince dying 
ſoon after, of the wounds he received in a battle with the Turks at 
Gyala, the care of his ſolemn obſequies was committed to the doc- 
tor by his relict, Princeſs Sophia, whereby he was kept a year longer 
out of England. At length, returning in the year 1661, he was re- 
ſtored to his preferments and dignities ; and made chaplain in ordi- 
nary to King Charles II. He wrote ſeveral books on divinity: 
Having for many years after the Reſtoration, quietly enjoyed his 
large revenues, he died on the 12th of October, in the year 1676, 
and in the ſixty-ninth year of his age. | | 
— ũ—  — —  — — : 

BASIL (St.) biſhop of Cæſarea in Cappadocia, where he was 
born in the year 326. He received the firſt part of his education 
under his father. He went afterwards and ſtudied under the fa- 
mous Libanius at Antiochia and Conſtantinople, and from thence 
to Athens, where, finiſhing his ſtudies, he.returned to his native 


country in 355, and taught rhetoric. Some time after, he travelled 


into Syria, Egypt, and Libya, to viſit the monaſteries of theſe 
countries; and the monaſtic life ſo much ſuited his difpoſition, that 
upon his return home he reſolved to follow it, and became the firſt 
inftitutor thereof in Pontus and Cappadocia. Euſebius biſhop of 
Cæſarea conferred the order of prieſthood upon Baſil, who ſoon 
after retired into his ſolitude, having had fome miſunderſtanding _ 
with his biſhop ; however, he came to a reconciliation with him 


about three years after, and his reputation was at length ſo great, 


that upon the death of Euſebius, in 370, he was choſen his ſueceſ- 
for. It was with ſome difficulty that he accepted of this dignity z 
and no ſooner was he raiſed to it, than the emperor Valens began 
to perſecute him becauſe he refuſed to embrace the doctrine of the 
Arians. Baſil was engaged in ſome conteſts relating to the diviſion 
the emperor had made of Cappadocia into two provinces. Anthi- 
mus, biſhop of Tayane, the metropolis of the new province, was 
deſirous to extend his limits, which Baſil oppoſed. They con- 


teited chiefly about a little village named Zazime. Baſil, in order 


to preſerve it in his juriſdiction, erected a biſhopric, and gave it to 
his friend Gregory de Nazianzen, but Anthimus took poſſeſſion be- 


fore him, and Gregory, who loved peace, retired from thence. 


Baſil had alſo ſome diſputes with Euſtathius, and wrote ſeveral 
letters againſt him: he wrote likewiſe againſt Apollinaris, and had a 
ſhare in all the diſputes which happened in his time in the Eaſt con- 
cerning the doctrine of the church. He died the 1ſt of Jan. 379. 
—— ͤ n — — 

BASINGE (Joan), more commonly known by the name of 
Baſingſtochius, or de Baſingſtoke, was born at Baſingſtoke, a town 
in the north part of Hampivire, and from thence took his ſurname. 


He was a perſon highly eminent for virtue and learning. For hav- 
ing very good natural parts, he fo improved them by ſtudy, that he 
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became a perfect maſter of the Latin and Greek languages, and 
alſo an eminent orator, a complete mathematician, a ſubtil philoſo- 
pher, and a ſound divine. The foundation of his great learning he 
laid in the univerſity of Oxford, and, for his farther- improvement, 
went to Paris, where he reſided ſome years. Not ſatisfied with 
that, he travelled to Athens, that agreeable ſeat of the muſes, and 
the mother of all polite literature, where he made many curious ob- 
fervations, and perſected himſelf in his ſtudies, particularly in the 
knowledge of the Greck tongue. At his return from thence to 
England, he brought over with him ſeveral curious Greck manu- 
ſcripts, and introduced the uſe of the Gicek rumeral figuies into 
this kingdom. He became alſo a very great promoter and encourager 
of the fiudy of that language, which was much neglected in theſe 
weſtern parts of the world: and to ſacilitate it, he tranſlated from 
Greek into Latin a grammar, which he entitled © The Donatus of 
the Grecks.“ IIe died in the year 1252, 1 
rr LH] Danes. <a 


BASKER VILLE (Sir $S1MoN}, knight, (of the ancient ſamily of 
the Baſkervilles in Herefordſhire), an excellent ſcholar and eminent 
phyſician, famous for his {kill in anatomy, and happy practice in the 
time of King James the Firſt, and King Charles the Firſt, born at 
Exeter, 1573, was the fon of Thomas Baſkerville, an apothecary in 
that city, who obſerving an early love of knowledge end thirlt after 
learning in his ſon, gave him a proper education tor the univerſity, 
to which he was ſent about eighteen years old, entering him in 
Exeter college in Oxford, on the 1cth of March, 1507, putting 
him under the care of Mr, William Helm, a man no lets famous far 
his piety than learning, under whoſe tutorſhip he gave ſuch early 
prooſs of his love of yirtue and knowledge, that he was on the firit 
vacancy. elected fellow of that houfe, before he had taken his 
bachelor's degree in arts, waich deleved his taking it, til! July the 
8th, 1596, 10 which he foon after added that of arts-maſter; and 
when he was admitted, had particular notice taken of him (accord- 
ing to our author's own words) for his ad:nirable knowledge in Hu— 
manity and philoſophy. After this, viz. 1606, he was cholen ſenior 
proctor of the univertity; when he bent his ftudy wholly to phyſic, 
in the knowledge of which uſeful faculty, he became a moſt emi- 
nent proficient, and was then in as great eſtcem at the univerſity 
for his admirable knowledge in medicine, as he had been betore for 
other parts ot learning, tal ing at once by accumulation (on the 20th 
of June, 1611) both his degrees therein, viz. that of bachelor and 
doctor. Aſter many years itudy and induliry, leaving the univer- 
lity, he came to London, where he became of great cminency in his 
profeſſion ; being a member of the College of Phylicians, and for 
tome time alſo preſident thereof. His high reputation for learning, 
great {kill and good ſucceſs in phyſic, ſoon brought him in vogue at 
court, where he was ſworn phyſician to King Janes the Firſt, and 
aftsrwards to King Charles the Ficlt; with whom he was in ſuch 
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eſteem for his learning and accomplifhments, that he conferred the 
honour of knighthoud upon him. He died July the 5th, 1641, aged 
ſixty-eight years, | Rang En 


_ BASKERVILLE (Jon), a very ingenious artiſt of the preſent 
century, eſpecially in letter- founding and printing, was born in 
January 1706, at Woverley, in Worceſterſhire, and was heir to an 
eltatę of about ſixty pounds a year; the whole income of which 
eſtate, with an exemplary filial piety and generoſity, he allowed to 
His parents till their deaths, which happened” at an advanced age. 
He was brought up to no particular trade or profeſſion; but acquired, 
early in life, a love for fine writing and cutting in ſtone, in which 
arts he attained to great proticiency. When he was about twenty 
ears old, he commenced writing-maſter at Birmingham. In a 
ittle while his active genius, attentive to the improvements which 
were making in the riſing manufactures of that induſtrious town, 
and formed for the invention of ſuch improvements, led him to the 
Japan bufineſs. This he carried on a long time with diſtinguiſhed 
excellence and ſucceſs Mr. Baſkerville applied himſelf, in 1750, 
to letter-founding, the bringing of which to perfection coſt him 
much labour, and was accompanied with a very large expence. 
From letter-founding he proceeded, in a few years, to printing. The 
firſt work publiſhed by him was an edition of Virgil, in royal quarto, 
which now ſells for three guineas. Soon after this, he obtained 
leave, from the univerſity of Cambridge, to print a Bible in royal 
folio, and editions of the Common Prayer. in three fizes; for the 
permiſſion ofiwhich he paid a great premium to that univerſity. 
He aſierwards printed Horace, Terence, Catullus, , Lucretius, 
Juvenal, Salluſt, and Florus in quarto royal, Virgil in octavo, and 
teveral books in z2mo. He publiſhed likewiſe ſome of our Engliſh 
claſſics. Theſe publications rank the name of Baſkei ville with thoſe 
perſons who have the moſt contributed, at leaſt in modern times, to 
the beauty and improvement of the art of printing. Indeed, it is 
necdleſs to ſay to what perfection he has brought this excellent art. 
The paper, the type, and the whole execution of the works perform- 
ed by him are the beſt teſtimonies of their merit. He died in 


January, 1775. 5 
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BASNAGE (JA urs), paſtor of the Wallcon church at the 
Hague, born at Roan in Normandy, the 8th of Auguſt, 1653. His 
father, Henry Baſnage, one of the ableſt advocates in the parlia- 
ment of Normandy, finding him of a promiſing genius, ſent him 
very young to Saumur, where he ſtudied under the celebrated 
Janaquil Faber, who endeavoured, but in tain, to diſſuade him from 
engaging in the miniſtry. At ſeventeen years of age, after he had 
made himſelf maſter of the Greek and Latin authors, as well as the 
Engliſh, Spaniſh, and Italian languages, he went to Geneva, B 
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| he began his divinity ſtudies under Meſtrezat, Furretin, and Tron- 
| chin; and finiſhed them at Sedan, under the profeſſors Jurieu and 
| Le Blanc de Beaulieu. When he had completed his ſtudies, he re- 
| turned to Roan, where he was received as miniſter in 1676, in 
| which capacity he remained till 1685, when the exerciſe of the Pro- 
teſtant religion being ſuppreſſed at Roan, he obtained leave of the 
king to retire to Holland. He ſettled at Rotterdam, and was a 
miniſter penſionary there till 1691, when he was choſen paſtor of 
the Walloon church of that city. He had ſome diſputes with 
M. Jurieu, which ſomewhat diſturbed his repoſe, though they did 
not interrupt his ſtudies or labouis. 
| In 1709, penſionary Heinſius got him choſen one of the paſtors 
3 of the Walloon church at the Hague, intending to employ him not 
| only in religious but in ſtate affairs. He was employed in a ſecret 
nmegociation with marſhal d' Uxelles, plenipotentiary of France at 
| the congreſs at Utrecht; and he executed it with ſo much ſucceſs, 
| that he was afterwards entruſted with ſeveral important commiſſions, 
| all which he diſcharged in ſuch a manner as to gain a great cha- 
racter for abilities and addreſs: upon which a celebrated writer has 

ſaid of him, that he was fitter to be a miniſter of ſtate than of a 

ariſh, Cardinal Bouillon, who was then in Holland, communi- 

cated to him all his concerns with the States. The Abbe du Bois, 

who was at the Hague in 1716, as ambaſſador plenipotentiary from 

his moſt chriſtian majeſty, to negociaie a defenſive alliance between 

France, England, and the States General, was ordered by the duke 

of Orleans, regent of France, to apply himſelf to M. Baſnage, and 

to follow his advice: they accordingly acted in concert, and the al- 

liance was concluded in oy 1717. As a reward for his ſervice, 

he obtained the reſtitution of all his eftate and effects in France. 

M. Baſnage kept an epiſtolary correſpondence with ſeveral princes, 
noblemen of high rank, and miniſters of ſtate, both Catholic and 
Proteſtant, and with a great many learned men in France, Italy, Ger- 

many, and England. The Catholics eſteemed him no leſs than the 

Proteſtants. | 1 

His conſtitution, which had been hitherto very firm, began to 
give way in 1722, and a complication of diſtempers carried him off 

the 22d of December, 1723. 
5 „„ 

BASNAGE (HENRV), ſieur de Beauval, ſecond ſon to Henry, 

and brother to James, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, and 

was admitted advocate in the parliament of Roan, 1679. He did 

not attend the bar immediately upon his admiſſion, but went to 
Valencia, where he ſtudied under M. de Marville. Upon his re- 

turn he eee, with great reputation, till 1687, when the revo- 

cation of the edict of Nantz obliged him to fly to Holland, where 


he compoled the greateſt part of his works, and died March 29, 
1710. | 1 
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BASNET (EDpwaRD), Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, was an 
active man at the time of the Reformation, and a privy counſellor 
to King Henry VIII. and King Edward VI. He was deſcended 
of an eſquire's family, long ſeated at Eaton, in the county of Den- 
 bigh, in Wales, and had ſome relations in Ireland, who probably 
came over with him ; for we find no ſuch names in hiſtory or re- 
cords planted in Ireland before his time. He was preſented by King 
Henry VIII. to the vicarage of Swords, in the dioceſe of Dublin, 
or the 11th of May, 1535, during the vacancy of that ſee, by the 
murder of Archbiſhop Allen, and this is the firſt promotion we find 
he had in Ireland; ſo that in all probability he came over the year 
before, itt the retinue and under the countenance of Sir William 
Skeffington, lord deputy. About the latter end of April 1537, he 
| was elected by the chapter dean of the cathedral of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin, that dignity being void on the 8th of the ſame month, by 
the death of Geoffry Fitche, his predeceſſor ; and this promotion 

ave him'a rank almoſt equal to the epiſcopal, He was (tiled Sir 
Edward Baſnet, and is fo named in an act of parliament of that 
time; not that he had been dubbed a knight, but was called ſo in 
the ſame ſenſe as thoſe that are called Sits, who have taken the firſt 
degree in an univerſity. In 1544 a report was made by the lord 
deputy about the ſingular merit of Dean Baſnet from the crown. 
For this the king was pleaſed to reward him with a grant to him 
and his heirs of the caſtle, town, lands, and rectory of Kilternan, 
in the marches of the county of Dublin, to hold in capite by the 
ſervice of one knight's fee for ever, and three ſhillings, Iriſh money, 
per annum, rent. In 1545, Auguſt the 2oth, the king, as a mark 
of his royal indulgence, granted to the dean a particular favour, in 
which bis chapter, under his countenance, was concerned, which is 
regiſtered among the records of the deanery. He died in the firſt 
year of Queen Mary's reign. | 

BASSAN (LAN DU PoNT), a painter, was born 1510, in 
the village of Baſſano, ſituated in the republic of Venice. His fa- 
ther, Francis, inſtructed him in the firſt principles of his art; and 
the works of Titian and Parmeſan, but above all a careful {tudy of 
nature, enabled him to improve and diſplay thoſe happy talents he 
had for painting. He lived chiefly in the country, where he gave 
himſelf moſtly to painting of landſcapes and animals. He had 
made himſelf well acquainted with hiſtory; and having likewiſe a 

ood deal of knowledge in polite literature, this furniſhed him with 
excellent ſubjects. fle had great ſucceſs in landſcape and por- 
traiture. He has alſo drawn ſeveral night pieces; but it is ſaid he 
found great difficulty in repreſenting feet and hands, and for this 
reaſon theſe parts are generally hid in his pictures. Annibal Car- 
rache, when he went to ſee Baſſan, was ſo far deceived by the re- 
preſentation of a book drawn upon the wall, that he went to lay * 


rm 
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of it. Baſſan Was alſo a great lover of muſic, and uſed to amuſe 
himſelf with gardening; and amonyft the plants which he reared, 
we are tend that he would often intermingle the figutes of ſerpents 
and other animals, drawn ſo much to the life, that one could hardly 
miſs being deceived. He died at Venice, in 1592. | 
BAST WICK (Dr. Jonx), an Englith phyfician of the laſt cen- 
fury, who, however, was more diſtinguiſhed by the puniſhment he 
ſuffered for writing, than for what he had written. He was born 
at Wriitle, in Eſſex, 1593, and of Emanuel college, Cambridge; 
but leaving the univerſity without a degree, he travelled for nine 
ears, and was made doctor of phyſic at Padua. He printed at 
I. den, 1624, a ſmall piece, entitle, “ Elenchus Religionis Pa- 
— piſticæ.“ Atterwarde, in England, he publiſhed.“ Flagetlum Pon- 
tificis et Epiſcoporum Latialtum :” and though he declared, in the 
preface, that he intended nothing againſt ſuch biſhops as ackrow- 
ELD their authority from kings and emperors, yet our Engliſh 
prelates, imagining that ſome things in his book were levelled at 
them, he was cited before the high commiſſion conrt, fined a thou- 
ſand pounds, and ſentenced to be excommunicated, to be debarred 
the practice of phyſic, to have his book burnt, to pay coſts of ſuit, 
- and to remain in priſon til} he made a recantation. Accordingly, 
he was confined two years in the Gate-houſe, where he wrote 
4% Apoloveticus ad Frzfules Anglicanos,”” &c. and a book called - 
% The New Litany;” in which ke taxed the biſhops with an incli- 
nation to popery, and exclaimed againſt the ſeverity and injuſtice of 
the high commiſſion's proceedings againſt him. For this he was 
ſentenced to pay a fine of five ihouſand pounds, to ſtand in the pil- 
Jory in Palace-yard, Weltminfter, and there loſe his ears, and to ſuf- 
ter perpetual impriſonment in a remote part of the kingdom. The 
fame ſentence was, the ſame year, 1637, paſſed and executed upon 
Prynne and Burton. Baitwick was conveyed to Launceſton caſtle, 
in Cornwall, and thence removed to St. Mary's caſtle, in the iſle of 
Scilly, where nobody, not even his wife, was permitted to viſit him. 
The houſe of commons, hon ever, in 1640, ordered him, as well as 
the others, to be brought back to London; and they were attended 
all the way thither by vait multitudes of people, with loud accla— 
mations of joy. The ſeyeral proceedings againlt them were voted 
illegal, e e againſt the liberty of the ſubject, their ſentence 
reverſed, their fine remitted, and a reparation of five thouſand pounds 
each to be made them out of the eſtates of the archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, the high commiſſioners, and other lords, who had voted againſt 
them in the Star- chamber. 
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BASSANTIN (James), a Scots aſtronomer, in the 16th cen- 
ty, whoſe writings have ceferyedly tranimitted his memory to 
polle ity, was fon of the lad of Baſſantin in the Mers, and born 
ſome 
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ſome time in the reign of King James IV. He was ſent while 
young to the univerſity of Glaſgow, where, inſtead of applying him- 
felt to words, he ſtudied things; and while other young men of his 
age were perfecting themſelves in ſtyle, he arrived at a ſurprizing 
knowledge. (for that time) in almoſt all branches of the mathe- 
matics. In order to improve himſelf in this kind of knowledge, 
and to gratify his paſſion for ſecing other countries, he travelled, 
ſoon aſter he quitted the college of Glaſgow, through the Nether» 
lahds, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany, fixing himſelf at laſt in 
France, where he taught the mathematics with applauſe, in the uni- 
verlity of Paris. He fell in there with the common notions of the 
times, and was either credulous enough to entertain a good opinion 
of julicial aſtrology, or had ſo much addreſs as to make the credulity 
of others uſeful to him, by ſupporting an erroneous ſyſtem then in 
too great credit for him to demoliſh, even if that had been his in- 
clination, for the humour of believing ſuch kind of predictions 
never ran fo ſtrong as at this time, nor ran any where ſtronger. than 
in that country. At laſt, having a defire to fee his relations, and 
ſpend his remaining days 11 his own country, he reſolved to quit 
France, where he had acquired a high reputatiqn, and ſome for- 
tune, and returned home in the year 1592. It ſeems he made his 
Journey through England; and as he was entering the borgexs..of 
his native country, he met Sir Robert Melvil, a very worthy gen- 
tleman, and a molt loyal and faithful ſervant to his unfortunate 
miſtreſs, Mary queen of Scots, with whom-he entered into a convęr- 
fation on the then {tate of affairs, which gained him the reputation 
of being deeply verſed in thoſe ſtyled the occult ſciences. There is 
good reaſon to believe, that our learned author was, more a poli- 
tici2n than a prophet, or elſe that he talked at random, and on falſe 
and precarious principles. He died in 1568. 

, , ard arm | X 
- BASSET (Furs), biſhop of London in the reign of Henry III. 
was brother of Gilbert Bafſet, one of the barons, who died by a fall 
from his horſe, leaving behind him one only ſon, an infant, by 
whoſe death ſoon afterrthe inheritance devolved to Fulk. In the 


of which he met with very rough treatment from the archbiſhop, 
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and at laſt, after a long conteſt, thought it beſt to ſubmit, and ac- 
kowledge his juriſdiction: but he ſucceeded better in the oppoſition 
he made to Ruſtand, the pope's legate, in 1255. In 1250 this 
prelate began to build the church of St. Faith, near that of St. Paul, 
on the ſpot which King John had formerly given to the biſhops and 
rv of London for a market. In the latter part of his life he 
is faid to have inclined to the cauſe of the barons. He died of the 
plague in 1259, having fat near fifteen years from the time of his 
conſecration. | 


BASTARD (THromas), was born at Blandford, in Dorſet- 
ſhire, and educated at Wincheſter ſchool, from whence he removed 
to New College, in Oxford, where he was choſen perpetual fellow 
in the year 1588, and two years after took the degree of bachelor of 
arts: but indulging too much his talent for ſatire, he was expelled 
the college for a libel. Not long after, being then in holy orders, he 
was made chaplain to 'Thomas earl of Suffolk, lord treaſurer of Eng- 
land; through whoſe favour and intereſt he became vicar of Beer 
Regis, and rector of Amour, or Hamer, in his native country, 
having ſome time before taken the degree of maſter of arts. He 
was a perſon of great natural endowments, well {killed in the learned 
languages, a celebrated poet, and, in his later years, an excellent 
preacher, His converſation was witty and facetious, which made 
his company courted by all ingenious men. Towards the latter 
end of his life, being diſordered in his ſenſes, and thereby brought 
into debt, he was confined in the priſon in All-Hallows pariſh, in 
Dorcheſter, where he died in April, 1618. | 


BASTON (Roß ER T), a poet of ſome note in the 14th century, 
was deſcended of a noble family, ane born in Yorkſhire, not far 
from Nottingham. In his youth he became a Carmelite monk, 
and afterwards prior of the convent of that order at Scarborough. 
He was likewiſe poet laureat, and public orator, at Oxford. King 
Edward I. in his expedition into Scotland in 1304, took Robert 
Baſton with him, in order to celebrate his victories over the Scots; 
but our poet, being taken priſoner by the enemy, was obliged by 
torments to change his note, and ſing the ſucceſſes of Robert Bruce, 
who then claimed the crown of Scotland. Our author's poetry was 
ſomewhat barbarous, but not contemptible for the age in which he 
lived, He died about 13 ©. 
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